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A HOUSETOP MEDITATION 


Lr Peter, some of us like to go up to the closet on the House- 
top about the sixth hour and there pray. Sometimes we get to see 
great sheets let down from above filled with all manner of heav- 
enly things in earthly shapes, and get to hear heavenly voices and 
commissions which send us out on unexpected journeys to distant 
cities, journeys which result in wonderful widenings of our vision 
and in race-wide enlargements of the kingdom of our Lord. Ah, 
those are days to be remembered! To-day, after the sixth-hour 
prayer, I feel moved to tarry a bit for meditation on the welfare 
of our Zion, and on possible ways of promoting her welfare in 
these days of strenuous endeavor. It would please me, and help 
me, could I see upon the red divan opposite me one of the bishops 
of our Church, with Secretary Forsyth on his right hand, and a 
far-sighted editor upon his left; but this cannot be. Official duties 
are driving these good brethren well nigh to distraction, and be- 
sides this being but a little past the sixth hour, all of them are due 
in their own closets, where doubtless they are found, if practicable. 
I shall have to soliloquize. If haply any bishop, or editor, or 
member of the Centenary Commission, or of the Board of Home 
Missions shall overhear and begin telepathically to co-meditate, I 
shall not complain. It can hardly do harm. 

First of all, how often our words fail to convey to others our 
real meaning, and how often, without our being aware, they are 
fitted to give offense. One day during my last sojourn in Paris, 
I crossed the river and visited the famous law department of the 

9 
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University. Prizing the company of fellow countrymen, I natu- 
rally asked the gorgeously robed Dean if he had any American 
students in attendance. “O yes,” was the immediate answer, and 
a clerk was directed to tell me how many. The latter a few 
moments later reported that there were five, four from Brazil and 
one from Central America. Naturally, that was a sudden damper 
upon my interest, and a full end to my hope for a pleasant frater- 
nization with a compatriot on foreign soil. It also led me to at- 
tempt for the hundredth time to realize the strain which we, mem- 
bers of Uncle Sam’s family, are perpetually putting upon the good 
nature of our cousins over the line in British America, and upon 
the courtesy of our neighbors of Mexico, Central and South 
America, by our cool appropriation to ourselves of the name Amer- 
ican. Months later in Venice, in a so-called international pension, 
I repeatedly sat at table opposite to three South American gentle- 
men, who openly claimed that they were “Americans,” and by as 
good a right as that of any person born under the Stars and Stripes. 
This also led me renewedly to see how our intermittent efforts to 
improve political and economic relations with the South American 
states are handicapped, not only by the Monroe Doctrine as there 
popularly understood, but also by our seemingly aggressive name. 
Our missionaries in those lands have long felt the inconvenience 
of hailing from a country which has no distinctive name from 
which an adjective can be formed. To understand why the rela- 
tions of the South American republics to our own have never been 
as cordial and intimate as ought naturally to obtain between states 
that have all resulted from European colonization, and that have 
all emancipated themselves from the rule of European monarchies, 
and that have patterned their governments after one and the same 
type of democracy, we and our countrymen should oftener ask our- 
selves how it would seem to us in case some central state of Europe, 
Germany for instance, had gradually come to call herself Europe, 
and habitually to name hers “the European flag.” How in our 
own case the misnomer is ever to be corrected it is hard to see, but 
in this day of new international sensitiveness and new pan-Amer- 
ican courtships and cooperations looking toward world-restoration, 
let us at least have a care lest we frustrate our own well-meant 
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endeavors to bless our neighbors with a new and better gospel by 
our inconsiderate if not boastful use of an unhappily though inno- 
cently acquired name. No tourist, and certainly no missionary, 
should ever speak of “Americanizing” the millions of Mexico and 
South America, when our real desire is only to make those mil- 
lions, and ourselves as well, more consistent Christians. 

Now let me meditate a moment on our home mission field. 
Here right at the outstart we encounter other infelicitous forms of 
speech. Every week and oftener somebody exhorts us on the duty 
of our “native born” population to our “foreign born.” The two 
terms are assumed to group us all into two mutually exclusive 
classes, and no further definition is attempted. In reality, how- 
ever, a multitude in the first class were born on a foreign soil and 
under a foreign flag. Two of my own children were so born, then 
two on American soil under the Stars and Stripes—nevertheless 
no two of the four are more native American than the others. In 
the next hundred years such foreign-born-native-Americans will be 
a multitude that no man can easily number. On the other hand, 
the here-born families of our immigrants are so large, and the 
years of the mature immigrant after his arrival so few, that in any 
largely immigrant community the children are likely so to out- 
number the parents and the childless as to make it by its majority 
a native American community. (Alas, I see that I have had to 
drop back into the use of the term “American” in its national 
sense. Pardon me, Pan-American League! At present, and until 
“Yanks” or some equivalent has a dictionary standing, the politest 
world-citizen can hardly do otherwise, if he speaks at all.) 

Resuming my meditation, I discover that the term “alien,” 
definite as it seems, is one not to be used thoughtlessly. We are 
apt to think of the alien among us as a not yet naturalized immi- 
grant, and in most cases this is correct. In point of fact, however, 
there exist in our States an unsuspected number of aliens who were 
born here under the Stars and Stripes and educated in all our 
national ideals. In their earliest decades they were classed, and 
truly were, native Americans like the most legitimate of us. Now, 
however, they are classed, and legally are, aliens. A few years ago 
I myself thus denaturalized one of my countrymen of Puritan 
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stock, born and educated in Massachusetts, who at the time had 
been for several years a successful physician in Boston. It did 
not take long, certainly not more than fifteen minutes. “How 
was it done?’ Simply by reading in the presence of witnesses the 
marriage service of our church. As a legal and happy result the 
Massachusetts physician at once became the wife of an estimable 
citizen of Switzerland, and by force of law an alien. Somewhat 
later the bridegroom, who is an architect of high standing, com- 
pleted his process of naturalization, whereupon in an instant the 
two aliens became citizens of our Republic, one of them of course 
for the second time. What claptrap orator among us, hissing out 
the word “alien” with opprobrious intent, stops to think of the 
large but inconspicuous multitude of such twice-born women, wo- 
men of his very own blood and breeding, who in pure new homes of 
their own, are by their precious personal influence, and by their 
mothering of children of the most patriotic type, doing day by day 
more to unify and morally improve the country than all the oratory 
of twenty candidating congressmen? Such America-born Anglo- 
Saxon wives and mothers, even while aliens, should be given the 
highest place on the roll of the honorary life members of our 
home mission organizations. Why have we not sought them out 
and elected them, and thus delighted them with a strengthening 
consciousness of good fellowship in their lifework and ours ¢ 

Just now at the sixth hour, and at almost every other, the 
hue and cry is for the utter suppression in our land of every tongue 
but the English. Born of an immemorial line of Englishmen, on 
an estate bequeathed from father to son from the time it was 
first won from New England aborigines, I ought to appreciate the 
meaning and the ground of this cry. I think I do, but let me 
meditate a little. 

Sixty years ago, on the deck of a ship off the west coast of 
Greece, a Greek merchant labored long to convince me that the 
United States of America had no just claim to be a nation, and 
that it never could have until we had a language exclusively, or at 
least originally, our own. Englishmen had a language and thus 
were entitled to nationality; so too Frenchmen, and Swedes, and 
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Russians, and Japanese, and Chinese, and best of all Greeks, with 
their immortal language and literature. Vainly I spoke of my 
country’s rich and rightful heritage in English literature and law 
and social institutions. In his eyes this heritage only rendered 
more certain the perpetuation of a merely parasitic life and made 
impossible a truly national spirit. When I spoke of the impossi- 
bility of inventing an adequate new language and of getting it 
spoken by millions of people already possessed of a prized vernac- 
ular, he argued that as a first step our government ought to have 
the good sense to appoint a commission of learned men to study 
the various tongues of the American redmen and to select the one 
most improvable for introduction into our schools and courts. In 
this way in the brief course of two or three generations our great 
and fatal desideratum would be met. Of course the man’s conten- 
tion was ridiculous and self-refuted in advance, for only by agree- 
ing upon a third language alien to both of ours could the Greek 
friend and myself converse at all. But since that far off day 
history has given us a more effective refutation of all such “one flag 
one language” zealots. It is seen in the fact that from that day 
to this the people of the unilingual Greek kingdom have been con- 
tent to be ruled by foreign kings and courts, and under these have 
become well nigh a zero in the family of nations. On the other 
hand look at trilingual Switzerland, part of whose cantons use ver- 
nacularly the French tongue, part the German and part the 
Italian. In the Grisons canton and neighborhood more than 
40,000 speak yet a fourth language, the Rhaeto-Romance. Never- 
theless—or perhaps I should say because of this stimulus to mutual 
fairdealing—through all these years she has maintained the most 
faultless government in Europe. Her patriotism has been pro- 
verbial, and in the published judgment of James Bryce, she “is 
now the most successful democracy in the world.” The very 
variety and superiority of her people’s linguistic equipment is one 
of the reasons which in our time have led the civilized states of 
the two hemispheres to ask multilingual Switzerland to become 
their one international clearing house for postal matters and thus 
the one head postoffice of the planet. There was a time when 
England could have gotten on in a way with a single tongue, but 
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when she became an empire on which the sun never sets she came 
to have excellent use for a hundred tongues, and only by reason 
of them is she to-day what she is to the world and to the kingdom of 
Christ. England’s language is praiseworthy, beyond doubt the 
most cosmopolitan of all, but our America will never discharge her 
duties in the now emerging world-state, or in the fast oncoming 
tasks of world evangelization, unless her people are each day free 
to use, and eager to use, whatever tongue is best adapted to the task 
of the day. Would that someone among our editors would elabo- 
rate this truth and impress it upon our people. 


There is another matter to which the attention of our excited 
Philo-Anglo-Saxonian—American hyphenates should be called lest 
haply they be found guilty of a grave oversight. As a church, 
and as a nation, we have fallen into the bad habit of calling enter- 
prises and institutions that are purely American by names that 
are utterly un-American. For example, certain American Meth- 
odists in Cleveland start a school or a chapel for the benefit of their 
neighbors, and of themselves as well, and straightway a “Bo- 
hemian” mission is heralded. If other American Methodists 
establish in the same street an orphanage for the benefit of native- 
born American children in whom the founders are interested, 
straightway we have on our American soil a “French,” or “Ger- 
man,” or other like-named institution. Though every person re- 
sponsible for the starting of the mission or the orphanage may have 
been born in America, with English as his vernacular, we effect- 
ually conceal the fact by the transoceanic name bestowed. In this 
way too we have whole Annual Conferences bearing misleading 
national names, Conferences in which there is not, nor ever has 
been, a preacher bearing allegiance to the nation suggested by the 
Conference appellation. Surely this should be remedied at the 
earliest practicable date. Our bilingual Conferences, whose mem- 
bers are so superior to ordinary preachers as to be able to use two 
tongues in the service of our Lord, ought to prize the distinctive 
term “bilingual” in their Conference name, and all other Confer- 
ences should delight to pay them that rare honor. 

But right here the question is raised as to the legitimacy of 
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any such Conferences at all. Are not editors and even bishops call- 
ing aloud for their immediate disbanding? I must meditate some 
more. Perhaps a little retrospect will help. A hundred years ago 
the little missionary work discoverable in the religious life of our 
land was organized and carried on by interested individual men 
and women, who organized themselves into voluntary societies, 
self-governed by the trustees and managing boards elected by vote 
of the contributing members. The chief such voluntary society of 
a denomination was known as the “Parent Society,” and for 
revenue its main dependence was upon so-called “auxiliary soci- 
eties,” organized in different places, whose membership-fees and 
collections were forwarded to the parent organization. In harmony 
with this prevailing policy certain members of our own church, on 
the fifth of April, 1819, organized for our communion a self- 
governing missionary society with an annual membership fee of 
two dollars. This is the event whose Centenary we are about cele- 
brating. In time the society brought the church to realize that 
world-evangelization, far from being an enterprise for amateur 
clubs, was and is precisely the great commission of the Church 
Universal, and of each branch thereof. Thereupon, in 1872, our 
General Conference, not without my approving vote, organized a 
Church Board to take over and carry on the work of the “Mission- 
ary Society.” Later, for better administration, this board was 
supplanted by two others, one for our home missions and one for 
the foreign. 

These changes were decidedly radical, but of most happy 
effect. They automatically made every Annual Conference, as 
such, an effective “auxiliary” of the parent Board. . Also made 
every church member a contributor to the strength of an auxiliary. 
How seldom has one of our church journals pointed out to its read- 
ers the significance of these changes and their high promise! How 
seldom has any of our leaders ever raised the question, What is 
the ideal of a Mission Board Auxiliary, and to what extent does the 
Annual Conference answer to that ideal? As I see it, the ideal aux- 
iliary to our Home Mission Board would be one spiritually gen- 
erated in the very field of the Board’s operations. If besides con- 
tributing to the revenues of the Board it could cover a liberal 
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annual budget of its own, it would win the admiration of all be- 
holders. If, still farther, it could act as an executive organ of the 
Board in the steady on-carrying of its work, organizing and con- 
serving the fruits thereof, and if still further, it could all the while 
act as a Training School, annually furnishing the Board with the 
trained workers needed, surely this would quite overpass every idea 
of an auxiliary entertained by our fathers of a hundred years ago. 
Even to-day, what honor would not The American Bible Society 
accord to such an auxiliary. But under our present law each of 
our Annual Conferences at home and abroad answers to this ideal. 
How inspiring the thought that they now number one hundred and 
thirty-four, and that they are scattered through continents. In our 
land they fall into three distinct classes: (A) Those whose mem- 
bers claim an Anglo-Saxon descent and are prepared to serve Eng- 
lish-speaking churches only. (B) Those whose members are bi- 
lingual and so prepared to minister to our members of other tongues 
and to their English-speaking children. (C) Those designated in 
our Discipline as Colored. 

Now from this particular housetop it looks decidedly strange 
that certain zealots in the field of language are clamoring for the 
disbanding of the one group of these Home Board Auxiliaries 
through which the Board is enabled to work with effect toward 
the end aimed at by said zealots. Group B have been and are 
eighteen training schools engaged in fitting choice young men for 
service in mission fields unworkable by the Board itself because of 
linguistic barriers. Why in the name of common sense should 
these schools now be closed ? 

Two reasons have been urged. (1) The Annual Conferences 
of Group B overlap those of Group A; therefore it is said simplifi- 
cation of church machinery demands their disbanding. But do 
not the Conferences of Group C equally overlap those of Group A? 
If the argument is of any weight in the one case it is in the other. 
(2) Next it is said that the supreme present task of our Home 
Board and of the Church is the linguistic and racial unification of 
the millions of our population into one homogeneous nation. Very 
good. I agree, but if this means the disbanding of all included in 
Group B, it yet more means the disbanding of the larger number 
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of Conferences included in Group OC. Let us preserve a little show 
of self consistency. 

If I were a member of the Home Board I would ask the 
Church to go slow in the demand for the disbanding of eighteen 
such auxiliaries as constitute Group B. Within six months incal- 
culable new tides of immigrants will be rolling in upon us. When 
the true time for disbanding comes our bilingual leaders will be 
only too ready to welcome it. In any case their judgment on the 
question of time will be many times more intelligent than that of 
any impulsive scribe who has never been seen in one of our bilin- 
gual missions, and who has never invited a bilingual brother to 
give him a social half hour at the tea-table. 

Hark! Already the seventh hour? I little thought of so 
long a meditation. However, there is still time for a prayer before 
I go down into the cramped and twisted perspectives of the crowded 
street : 

O Thou all-highest Ruler of the universe, who before the 
mountains were brought forth didst appoint to all coming na- 
tions the bounds of their habitation, we humbly confess that we 
and our fathers have ofttimes forgotten thy righteous dominion, 
and have offensively proclaimed our “manifest destiny” to hold in 
this New World the preeminence. 

Help us deeply to repent, and to amend our ways. 

Father of the Human Family, who lendest an impartial ear to 
the prayers and prattlings of thy children of every tongue, and who 
hast prepared for each racial unit a home in thy many mansions 
on high, we most penitently confess that we and our fathers of the 
pale-face clan have agelong and most grievously sinned against our 
brothers of ruddier and more colorful faces, and so against thee. 

Help us deeply to repent, and to amend our ways. 

Lord Christ, who for our saving didst come hither to thine 
own, but wast not received, who for our sakes wast a stranger in 
thine own earth, but wast not taken in, we have to confess that we 
of this day and of this land, though children all of immigrants, 
have not obeyed thine ancient law and made the stranger among us 
“even as the home born.” We of the dominant tongue especially 
have sadly failed to appreciate at its full worth what men, women 
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and children commanding additional tongues have done and are 
doing for the temporal and eternal wellbeing of our countrymen. 

Help us deeply to repent, and to amend our ways. 

O Thou God of all quiet housetops, and of all shell-torn 
trenches, Lord of all Easterners and all Westerners, of all North- 
erners and all Southerners, we thank thee that thou hast caused us 
to become a brotherhood of ecumenical principles and of ecumen- 
ical resources. Grant that we may ever keep in full view the ecu- 
menical consummation set forth in thy holy Word. Guard us from 
miopic leadership. Keep us from all provincialisms, racialisms, 
and other forms of self-conceit. May we glory to be, not sons of 
Japhet, but sons of the Son of Man. Marvelous gospel victories 
in thy and our many tongues, in thy and our many lands, have 
marked this closing first century of our missionary endeavor. We 
give thee heartiest thanks; and with all other units of thy Church 
militant and triumphant, unitedly ery: 

Glory be unto the Father, and to the Son, and to the Holy 
Ghost ; as it was in the beginning, ts now, and ever shall be, world 
without end. Amen. 


1A contributor to this Review during sixty-two years: an unequaled record. 
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THE GENERALSHIP OF MARSHAL FOCH 


Wuy should a preacher be interested in such a theme as this 
—especially a preacher who is so anti-militaristic as to believe 
that the most justifiable war is one which in some real sense wars 
against war itself? The reasons for interest in the leadership 
of Marshal Foch are various. Leadership is always interesting, 
and leaders of the highest rank in whatever sphere act on princi- 
ples more or less alike. Moreover, leadership in modern war must 
somehow bring forth the deepest characteristics of the warring 
nation and set them into clearest expression. To understand 
France in these days of close international fellowship we must 
understand the French leaders. Again, the student of social insti- 
tutions has been inclined to dismiss too summarily the human 
phenomenon of high military ability. We have in the case of 
Foch an intellect working in a national crisis at top speed and 
with astonishing precision. Very often we assume that in peace 
tasks we shall have the same putting forth of energy by highly 
endowed individuals whenever a crisis arises; but our assumption 
may not be warranted. Or it may rest upon an inadequate realiza- 
tion of the quantity and quality of the leader’s energy. The 
seeker for peace is so repelled by the horrible aspects of the war- 
rior’s task that he may dismiss lightly the warrior’s ability. But 
this is a mistake. For constructive as well as destructive tasks 
there is required the most enormous putting forth of intellectual 
force. One problem in constructive leadership is to let loose 
enough energy of leadership. We are always clamoring for lead- 
ership in such constructive fields. It would be well for the most 
radical pacifist to study as sympathetically as possible the perform- 
ance of the higher military leadership viewed, if from no other 
angle, just as a manifestation of deadly intellectual force called 
forth under national stress. 

Before July, 1914, Ferdinand Foch was known in France as 
a foremost teacher of the art of war. Born in 1851, called to 
serve his country in the Franco-Prussian War, he had lived in an 
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atmosphere of war from his youth; and under the perpetual 
menace to France of the Prussianism to the east he had from his 
early twenties dedicated himself to the mastery of the means by 
which to save France in an evil day that might at any time dawn. 
His abilities as a teacher were so early recognized, and he was 
so soon placed in position to shape the thought of the men called 
to the official posts of the French army that it is not too much to 
say that the great war has from the side of France been fought 
throughout on the principles of Foch. If the reader cares for a 
glimpse at the quality of the Foch mind let him read a chapter 
or two of Foch’s Principles of War—recently translated. If the 
reader’s wits have grown a little sluggish through easy reading 
no better tonic can be recommended than to sit down with this 
book and its charts and follow through some of the criticisms of 
the Napoleonic and Franco-Prussian campaigns. And yet for a 
work of this kind the thought is always clear and the style always 
vital and enkindling. 

The outward events of the Marshal’s life have been well 
enough known. When the German attack began Foch was at 
Nancy serving under Castelnau. The critics have debated for 
four years as to the credit for the repulse of the German hosts in 
the series of engagements which are together called the Battle of 
the Marne. Was the decisive part played by Castelnau in holding 
the heights near Nancy, by Manoury in striking at the exposed 
flank of Von Kluck in front of Paris, or by Foch in hitting out 
at the weakened German center near Fere-Champenoise? The 
debate will go on as long as men discuss war. But there can be no 
doubt of the decisiveness of Foch’s blow. Foch had so shown his 
ability under Castelnau that he was hurried to the Marne on the 
very eve of the most momentous crisis in the war, given command 
of some improvised units, and then practically left to his own dis- 
cretion. After his own troops had been badly hammered on both 
flanks he discerned the weakening of the German lines in front 
of his center due to the need of reinforcing Von Kluck. Striking 
quickly at the weakened German line, he gave the initial impulse 
to the retreat which stopped only at the Aisne. From that day 
to this the career of Foch has been in the full light—the skillful 
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cooperation with the army of Marshal French in the battles in 
Flanders, the advisory relation with the Italian army which helped 
stay the tide of crushing Austrian advance, the staff work with 
the French, and finally the supreme command of the Allies by 
which in seven months he pushed the Germany army from the 
summit of victory to practically unconditional surrender. With 
all allowance for scores and hundreds of indispensable cooperating 
factors it must still be said that the generalship of Foch was the 
unifying and directing force without which the separate factors 
would have wrought in vain. A leadership like this is at least 
worth looking at. 

Modern warfare practically dates from Napoleon Bonaparte ; 
and Germany, most severely handled by Napoleon, was the first 
to discern the change which had come to warfare through the 
French Revolution and the campaigns of Napoleon. Clausewitz— 
whose book on war was the bible of Prussian militarism—writing 
in the first quarter of the nineteenth century laid down the princi- 
ple that henceforth wars could not be the casual clashes of the 
hired forces of kings, but that they must be the acts of whole 
peoples. The response of the whole French people to the leader- 
ship of Napoleon had taught that lesson. Clausewitz went on 
to affirm next that war is just a continuation of the policy of a 
nation followed in peace by industry or diplomacy, and in war 
carried forward by force of arms. Prussian militarism all rests 
upon this principle. Bernhardi and his ilk were nothing in their 
effectiveness compared to the man who had written almost a hun- 
dred years before then. Finally Clausewitz laid down three princi- 
ples for the conduct of war itself. First and foremost, the aim 
must be to destroy the enemy army; secondly, the purpose must 
be to destroy the enemy’s economic resources, and thirdly, the 
public opinion of an enemy nation must be overwhelmed in con- 
sciousness of complete defeat. On these foundation stones 
Prussian militarism was built up—war being thenceforth the 
chief and most serious business of the whole nation—war to pre- 
pare for Prussian leadership in peace, and peace to prepare for 
Prussian victory in war. 

It was not until after 1870 that France really comprehended 
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the danger to herself in Prussian militarism. After Sedan she 
saw that it was the purpose of Germany to keep her in permanent 
weakness and inferiority—and that increase of strength on the 
French side would be the signal for increase of aggression on the 
German side. Then France, largely under the leadership of Foch 
himself, gave herself to the study of Napoleonic principles of 
war. Her task was set for her by the numerical superiority of 
the German Empire and by the method of warfare resulting from 
that superiority. The method evoked by the Germans in a hun- 
dred years of study was that of envelopment. Taking advantage 
of superiority of numbers it was the plan of the German General 
Staff to sweep on to an attack with a widely extended front. As 
soon as they struck an opposing army they would simply swing 
around on both flanks and surround the enemy. Such a plan, of 
course, is a direct method of using material superiority, and was 
impossible to the French through lack of numbers. So that the 
French method, under Foch, became that of the development of 
a plan of Napoleon known as the bataillon carré—literally, squared 
battalion—the troops advancing to the attack not on a widely 
extended front but arranged somewhat like an immense square, or 
with the weight of the army back of the attacking line ready to 
be thrown to one side or the other as need might arise. In a 
word, the Napoleonic principle is simply that of keeping back 
a large mass of reserves to be used wherever they can count most. 
By the use of this principle in the hands of a wise general the 
numerically weaker force can have a stronger force at a particular 
time and place, and thus stand a chance of victory. It was this 
method of the use of reserves that Marshal Foch brought to the 
highest pitch of development. It was the method that Joffre 
used at the first battle of the Marne, when with a numerically 
weaker force he deliberately broke off contact with the Germans, 
retreated to ground of his own choosing, and then as the battle 
showed a weak place in front of Foch gave Foch authority to 
strike the blow which saved Paris and the world. Of course, this 
method can be used only when the commander has the control 
unified in his own hands, so that he can order reserves from any 
part of the whole field of war; but the method bears fruit at once 
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as soon as such unified command is attained. When Foch was 
made generalissimo last spring he waited just long enough for 
Americans to arrive in sufficient numbers to make safe the use 
of his reserves—French, British and American. Then he struck 
and kept on striking till just the other day. Now this method 
required intellectual and moral ability of the first order; intel- 
lectual, to handle the total fighting strength of three or four nations 
effectively and economically; moral, to hold oneself in perfect 
self-control until the striking of the fateful hour. While Napo- 
leon invented the method, Foch has developed it and used it on 
a scale of which Napoleon could not have dreamed. 

The method, as we have said, is preeminently intellectual. 
It aims at making brains supplement the lack of numbers. A 
considerable mistake anywhere means ruin, for while the method 
in statement is simple enough the execution of the method requires 
the utmost skill. When the war closed, Foch had under his direc- 
tion and command the forces of France, England, Italy, and the 
overseas units of America. A mistake anywhere would have 
meant the loss of scores of thousands of. lives of men and serious 
setback to the allied cause. Moreover, Foch always acted on the 
Napoleonic dictum that in war the moral force is to the physical 
as three to one, and strove always at creating a certain type of 
mood in his own troops and the opposite mood in the mind of 
his enemy. In other words, he was always struggling not so much 
for mastery over the bodies of men as over their minds. He has 
said that an army is never defeated as long as it does not think 
itself defeated. His purpose was to keep his own men always 
in the mood of attack and to keep his enemy in the mood of being 
attacked. Paradoxical as it may sound, he has acted on the princi- 
ple that the weaker force numerically should take the initiative 
in attack and should cling to the initiative as a matter of life and 
death. He has assumed that with the requisite brains in leader- 
ship attack is more economical of men and productive of results 
than defense; and this largely because of the difference between 
the mood of the attackers and that of the attacked. The world 
has seldom, if ever, seen a greater manifestation of power to put 
one’s own will upon followers and enemies alike than that shown 
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by Marshal Foch from the day he took supreme command of the 
allied armies. There was a change of mood on the part of the 
allies almost from the day he took charge. Recall for a moment 
how desperate the situation was: The Fifth British Army driven 
thirty-five miles from its positions—Amiens under German shell- 
fire and the separation of the British from the French armies all 
but a certainty. Foch’s first word was that he could guarantee 
the safety of Amiens. That word put the allied world in the 
mood of patient waiting till the generalissimo had his force in 
hand—though in the meantime the German hosts pushed within 
four days’ march of Paris and nearly grasped the Channel ports. 
Allied newspapers were taking the fall of Paris and the Channel 
ports as almost certain, It is not altogether surprising to recall 
how little criticism of Foch there was, The patience was abun- 
dantly rewarded, for when Foch finally seized the initiative he 
kept it to the end—straightening out first the bulge in the German 
lines nearest Paris, then the Mondidier salient, then the salients 
to the north. Striking now at the south and now in the north 
and now in the center, he kept his own men in the mood of attack 
and left his enemies no leisure—in spite of the wonderful military 
excellence of the German General Staff—except to wonder where 
the next blow would fall. Inasmuch as the decision required at 
the time Foch came to supreme command had to be military it is 
not too much to say that during the seven months of fighting 
his was the most compelling single will at work in a world at war. 

With Foch the emphasis is always on the human element. 
War with him is not a struggle between blind material forces— 
between guns and trenches, between different sets of strategic 
positions—but it is rather a struggle between conflicting wills. 
There was a period in the war—in the pre-Fochian days—when 
men spoke of the huge struggle as if it were just a vast wallowing 
wrestle between numerical masses—the greater of which must in 
the end inevitably win. In a contest prepared for by aeroplane 
photographs the element of surprise was supposed to have dropped 
out altogether. Even before the war broke out it is significant 
that English military schools were studying the campaigns of 
General Ulysses S. Grant for the light they throw on the problem 
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of the straight-away direct handling of huge masses of men. One 
of the most notable military treatises produced in England in the 
fifteen years preceding the war was a study of Grant’s campaigns 
from the Wilderness to Cold Harbor, by C. T. Atkinson. Now, 
while Grant’s fame has been greatly enhanced since the present 
war—due to his force in handling masses and due to his consistent 
grasp on the central idea that the enemy’s army, rather than any 
place in the enemy’s territory, is the true objective, and due finally 
to his practice of unceasing attack—yet Grant did not trouble 
himself much to surprise his foe except as he might surprise him 
by the sheer weight and doggedness of his attack. The Grant 
attack was often along the whole line. His word was “attrition,” 
which Joffre changed to “nibbling.” The Grant idea—whether 
the leaders thought of Grant or not—seems to have been much 
in mind, especially of the English generals, during the middle 
period of the war. There seemed little justification in aiming 
at surprise. Spies were everywhere. A series of photographs 
from flying machines could reveal the secrets of the most ingenious 
camouflage. What was the use? There seemed no recourse except 
to order up the big guns to the place where the attack was to be 
launched, to pound the enemy trenches to dust as a preparation 
for the infantry attack. By the time the bombardment was over, 
of course, all the German reserves within reach were ready for 
the oncoming of the assailants. To two men—one French, one 
English—belongs the credit of finding the way to restore the 
element of surprise in the war. General Neville conceived the 
idea of battering down the enemy trenches, not by a prolonged 
bombardment, which would notify all the German army of the 
proposed attack, but by a short fire of terrific intensity to be 
finished before German reserves could arrive. Neville failed. 
His method did not make possible a victorious approach by French 
troops. In fact, it led to their slaughter in the great battle where 
the method was tried out. But Neville’s failure was not in the 
idea but in the execution. The Neville idea was greatly improved 
upon and made use of later by Foch. But General Byng of the 
Third British Army discovered even a more effective method. At 
the Battle of Cambrai, in November, 1917, General Byng massed 
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tanks in front of the German line with such secrecy that when he 
finally marched upon the Germans without preliminary bombard- 
ment he broke clear through and reached the open country behind. 
The fact that the British themselves seem to have been so taken 
by surprise as not to be able to follow up the results of this tank 
attack does not detract from the merit of Byng’s discovery itself. 
Byng made one of the great decisive contributions to the success 
of the war. Foch seems to have seized upon both the Byng and 
Neville methods in his great offensive. But even with these 
methods—and with all others that he might be able to use—think 
of being able to surprise the German army repeatedly during a 
period of seven months! Of course, an attack on the whole Ger- 
man front at any one time was manifestly impossible except when 
the German army was in full retreat. But Foch produced the 
same effect as with a general attack. The Germans never knew 
where the next blow was to fall—and so each unit was pinned 
down to staying where it was. The German advantage of interior 
lines was thus in large part nullified. No matter who invented 
the surprise methods, to Foch belongs the credit of surpassing skill 
in using them. He had to keep the air fighters so at work as to 
free the air of German photographing planes, he had to thwart 
the spy system, he had to move scores of thousands of men up and 
down his lines, shuttling them back and forth from position to 
position so secretly that German Headquarters could get no inkling 
as to their destination or even as to their movement. A very 
interesting feature of the Foch campaigns has been the inability 
of war critics to guess in advance where the next Foch blow would 
fall. This war has produced some very able war critics, and the 
rules of censorship have not been so tight as to forbid these students 
from publishing forecasts of coming smaneuvers. Many of these 
prophecies have seemed almost uncanny in their correctness. But 
with Foch the military prophets have notably failed. Yet when 
the result has declared itself the critics have unanimously 
applauded! To get any just perspective on this point we must 
remind ourselves constantly that this war was not fought in a 
corner, but that literally the whole world was watching in breath- 
less suspense, and that the ablest minds were cudgeling themselves 
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for an answer as to what the leaders would do next. Of course, as 
soon as the Foch plan translated itself into deed it seemed so 
simple that it appeared as if any one might have thought of it. 
Such simplicity, however, is always characteristic of the highest 
intellectual achievement. Of all the great things done by the 
human mind the average man is apt to say: “That is easy. I 
could have done that myself, if I had thought of it.” Of no 
leadership is the simplicity after the event clearer than that of 
Foch. 

Another element of Foch’s doctrine of war is worthy of men- 
tion—namely, his conception of discipline. With him discipline 
is not wholly or even largely the mastery of military routine. It 
is such training of the powers of mind as to be able to comprehend 
not merely what the orders command, but to grasp the purpose 
of the orders in such a fashion as to enter into thorough under- 
standing of the mind of the superior officer. With Foch it is 
not a matter of a subordinate’s merely doing what he is told, but 
of his understanding why he is told to move to a particular result. 
This severe training of understanding includes the power to put 
one’s own preconceptions to one side and to see the problem in an 
objective fashion. Further, when the subordinate has developed 
the power of ready comprehension he is free to carry out the orders 
in his own way. Probably no commander of our time has left 
more to the judgment of subordinates than Foch. It is presum- 
ably due to this conception of discipline as training in really 
creative effort that France has made such a record in high com- 
mand during the war. There are practically no instances of 
glaring mistakes—no bad blunders during all the four years. To 
the same cause may also be due the freedom of Foch and of his 
generals from some of the vices of military thinking—such as 
the mental ossification which so often results from working under 
orders and according to routine; and such as the one-sidedness 
which results from the overemphasis on purely military consid- 
erations. The French military system has shown surprising 
flexibility. At the beginning of the war we all thought of the 
French fighter as indeed marvelous in actual onslaught; but we 
wondered if the French would fight wisely and economically when 
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it became necessary to hold lines with a minimum of loss. A 
French major on the Verdun front told the writer of this article 
that his unit of twelve hundred men had once passed an eight-day 
period in the trenches, under fire, with a loss of only five men 
killed. It remains to add almost as a matter of course that a 
large part of the spirit of the French army comes from the con- 
fidence of the poilus not only in the intellectual ability but in 
the character of the higher officer. Foch’s devotion to duty, which 
with him is a living fact and not a moral abstraction, is reinforced 
by religious zeal and by avowed dependence upon prayer. 

The object of this article—as stated at the outset—is first 
of all just to attempt to see the generalship of this man who is the 
outstanding figure among the armies of the world at a time of 
unprecedented crisis. The student of social affairs is too often 
inclined to disparage military leadership. Merely to pause long 
enough to look at such leadership often seems to him to overvalue 
it. That the world is prone to overvalue the “great captain with 
his guns and drums” is distressingly true. But the social student 
should learn to face facts as they are, and the fact is that society 
is so organized that in times of world war military genius of a 
high order is likely to be forthcoming. It is significant in the 
ease of Foch that the genius has been forthcoming in one of the 
most thoroughgoing democracies in existence. In sheer intellec- 
tual forcefulness the French General Staff—coming out of 
democracy—has shown itself superior to the German General 
Staff—coming out of monarchy. When the student of social 
affairs really faces the facts of a civilization storming on at an 
accelerated rate he may be willing to admit that if our prayers 
are answered and war ceases forever we shall still need the leader- 
ship of exceptional men pushed to the very highest pitch of devel- 
opment. The problem before the world leadership of the next 
twenty-five years may be more taxing than any that Foch and 
his generals have had to face. To get the same quality of leader- 
ship in these large realms that the French marshal has shown in 
war, society will have to set itself to develop social leadership 
in somewhat of the same way that France has developed military 
leadership. There will be necessary an insistence upon right 
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leadership as a matter of life and death. In leadership one man 
is obviously not as good as another. There must be uncompromis- 
ing insistence upon setting aside the best minds for prolonged 
and arduous training—upon advancing such minds not by 
seniority or arbitrary favor, but by merit—upon thrusting such 
minds into positions even of terrible responsibility and holding 
them responsible for success—upon creating an atmosphere in 
which success becomes possible—upon holding before such minds 
the loftiest ideals of duty conceived of as a Divine Voice. If the 
days of peace into which, under God, we have come are not to 
issue in further war, leaders will have to learn to solve the prob- 
lems of peace by the same desperate consecration of all their power 
as that with which they have hitherto learned war. Society is 
plunging ahead upon a perilous course. No merely amateur, 
or dilettante, or easy-chair leadership will suffice. Happy will 
the people be if they can find leaders for peace as deeply conse- 
crated to their task as France found for war in Marshal Foch. 


Framote |), Wn * Cometh 
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THE NEW PROGRAM OF THE CHURCH: SOME 
CHRISTIAN VOCATIONS FOR WOMEN 


Tue old world-order passes. Quite certainly the Great War 
marks the beginning of the end of a certain type of social organ- 
ization. “What we are witnessing,” said Count Okuma of Japan 
recently, as he gazed from afar on the world’s battle field, “is the 
death of European civilization.” 

It is not the counsel of despair, for “life is ever lord of death.” 
New forces are being liberated by the conflict in which we are en- 
gaged ; a new consciousness stirs in society ; a mighty determination 
is born to build a fairer and worthier world. It must be built 
upon the foundations of the old and with the same social material, 
but with other arrangement, with a deliberate reordering. Surely 
this is the day of the church’s supreme opportunity ; for she holds 
in her hands the secret of a new world—those teachings concern- 
ing brotherhood and mutual service which Jesus gave to the world 
and made effective by his dynamic life. Now let her shout on 
the street corners the principles of the gospel ; now let her carry on 
anew her flaming propaganda for their universal application to 
human society; now let her hold aloft the ideal of a world where 
life is free; where personality is developed to its highest inher- 
ent capacity ; where men live as the sons of God, all working for 
the common welfare, sharing life’s common resources, experiencing 
together the very life of the Infinite. The struggle for the new 
world order will be less spectacular than warfare, and we shall 
lack the stimulus which press and pulpit furnish to war-time 
morale. We shall not need the stimulus. Once the goal is defined 
and the way made clear we shall be carried forward by our own 
inner energy and devotion. The ideal, once accepted and worked 
at, generates its own enthusiasm. 

Happily Methodism girds herself for her share of the new 
task. The Centenary program is her answer to the challenge of 
our era. That program calls for financial contributions which 
seem quite staggering in their proportions compared with the 
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meager “collections” of the past—and we may predict that these 
contributions will in turn seem puny once the program is under 
way with its enlarging financial demands. Even more signifi- 
cantly, Methodism is calling for a trained leadership ; armies of de- 
voted lives made effective through the discipline of the schools. No 
Methodist can escape the obligations imposed. We shall all be 
called upon to give to the limit of our ability; we must all find 
the place where we can do our bit and our best for the Christian 
world order. The Christian woman has a distinctive opportunity. 
Women are acquitting themselves well in the difficult days of war. 
They are showing unexpected energy and ability in organizing and 
making effective their traditional devotion. The church will not 
fail to use this potential power as she essays the Centenary pro- 
gram. Several specific and quite alluring vocations call to the 
energies of womanhood: Religious Education, Church Secretary- 
ship, Deaconess Work, Social Service, and other forms of mission- 
ary work, home and foreign. Each of these vocations has its strong 
appeal; each one gives opportunity to the woman of dynamic life 
to function in terms of the new world order. 

Religious education as a distinct profession is new and of 
strategic importance. The whole field of the child’s religious train- 
ing has been neglected in the past. Holding gallantly to our na- 
tional ideal, the right of every man to worship God according to the 
dictates of his own conscience, we have perhaps inevitably kept 
religious teaching out of the public schools. The church also has 
concerned itself chiefly with other matters. We now reap the fruit 
of our neglect. We are appalled not only at our delinquency sta- 
tistics, but at the inadequate ethical standards in great groups of 
our population and at the widespread indifference to the life of 
the spirit. The church now awakens to the need and the obliga- 
tion. We begin to see the child in a new light—as the material 
for the construction of a Christian world. We will “set him 
in the midst.” We will direct a large part of the energy of 
the church to his instruction and development. This calls for 
the reorganization of the program of many a local church. There 
must be provision for teacher training, that those who have to 
do with the lives of children may know the laws of the child 
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mind, the principles of teaching, the materials available. There 
must be the more careful organization of the church school; the 
use of business methods; worship adapted to the child’s needs. 
The program reaches out toward a children’s church; toward co- 
operation with the homes; toward community recreation. Event- 
ually, perhaps, there must be correlation of the church school with 
the public school system. Where new churches are being built the 
Sunday school now has large consideration, and many churches are 
being remodeled in the interest of most effective children’s work. 
At last we set ourselves with energy to the development of spirit- 
ual personalities. Thus the place for this new vocation. Woman 
has the opportunity to extend the teaching profession, hers by 
right of occupation, to include religious education. 

Another Christian vocation is that of church secretary. In 
making the world Christian the local churches must be largely re- 
sponsible for the communities which they serve; hence the urgent 
demand for church efficiency. Some of our more progressive 
churches now have regularly equipped offices with card catalogue 
and filing systems, bookkeeping, and provision for stenographic 
help. Such an office calls for a secretary. A qualified business 
woman behind the scenes of church activity making the wheels 
revolve smoothly adds greatly to the church’s power, and thus 
has to do with the regeneration of the community. If the church 
secretary has also professional religious training she can be of 
even wider service. Her mornings may be spent in the church 
office and her afternoons or evenings in activities which even more 
directly touch the social and spiritual life of the community, such 
as clubs for beys and girls, mothers’ meetings, pastoral calling. 
In many a community a large spiritual ministry awaits the wo- 
man thus trained to serve. 

A third church profession is that of deaconess. Older wo- 
men in deaconess ranks recall the thrill with which they first 
heard of the new movement—the church opening an avenue of 
service to women who had hitherto been restricted to so-called 
secular work. To have their living provided—a living however 
simple—so that they might be free to help minister to unprivileged 
folk whom the church had hitherto been inclined to neglect! 
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Gifted young women left their homes and school rooms and busi- 
ness places to become “servants of the church”; or, as the modern 
Phebe likes to put it, “helpers of a serving church.” The oppor- 
tunity now enlarges; the possibilities of service increase. Com- 
munity ministry, religious education, church secretaryship, work 
among foreigners, child welfare work, superintendency of institu- 
tions, travelers’ aid, police woman’s service, nursing—these are 
some of the activities engaged in by deaconesses and in which a 
whole army of women could be used. Why should not one thou- 
sand college and normal trained women offer their lives, or a 
sector of their lives—three years, perhaps, or five—to the Board 
of Home Missions and the Board of Sunday Schools as deacon- 
esses ¢ 

Then there is the regular profession of social worker. In many 
communities the philanthropic and social activities are carried on 
by non-church organizations. Of such there has been a great 
increase in the last two decades. Charity organizations, settle 
ments, welfare societies of various sorts in the large cities call for 
superintendents and assistants. New fields open, such as public 
welfare bureaus and employment management. Sometimes a 
smaller town has a social service bureau superintended by a 
woman who, by virtue of her position, becomes big sister to the 
whole community. Such positions are often filled from the tech- 
nical schools of social work and usually no stipulation is made 
regarding church connection. Increasingly, however, applications 
for social workers come to our church training schools. The wo- 
man whose Christian life functions most spontaneously through 
social activities will welcome such an opportunity to serve her 
fellow men, and the community will profit immeasurably if its 
social worker has the religious outlook. 

Nor is the church leaving professional social work wholly in 
the hands of non-church organizations. Groups of churches some- 
times employ a social service director whose duty it is to discover to 
Christian groups the social needs of the community and to corre- 
late the work of the church with social agencies; to lead both the 
church and the community to the realization of the Christian life. 
The community church, of which we are hearing much in con- 
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nection with the Centenary campaign, calls in some cases for an 
entire staff of workers—deaconesses, secretaries, directors of vari- 
ous church and community activities—a development full of sig- 
nificance for the new day. Other opportunities open in both home 
and foreign fields. The “new home missions” is not content with 
half-way measures. It will survey the field, take inventory of our 
resources and liabilities, and set to work at the task of making 
America a Christian democracy. The home missionary program 
calls for thorough-going work in city and rural community, among 
immigrants and in industrial groups. City churches face the 
task of city redemption; a service which demands not only the 
preaching of the gospel but the doing of it, which has to do with 
children’s play and youth’s education, with courts and police sta- 
tions, with factory and with city hall. Our cities must become 
places of civic and social righteousness, as safe for childhood and 
youth as country lanes, as wholesome for men as country fields— 
cities beautiful, where men in common effort for the common good 
“practice the presence of God.” The rural church, which has ever 
sought to minister to the spiritual needs of men, begins now to see 
the implications of that ministry; stirs itself to a task which in- 
cludes better country homes and schools, more wholesome and 
stimulating country life, and does not fear to approach the trouble- 
some questions of the middleman, of cooperative effort, of land 
ownership, since these things also have to do with the spirits of 
men. It contemplates the Christianized countryside as an impor- 
tant part of the Christian world. 

In both city and rural community the church confronts the 
immigrant. We have been inclined to overlook this opportunity 
at our doorsteps. America entertains unaware marvelous folk 
whose gifts she needs, descendants of nations of famous cultures, 
as the Greeks and the Italians, youthful peoples, like the Russians, 
on their way up to new and idealistic forms of government. The 
new program inevitably includes a spiritual mission to these 
groups; by helping lift their burdens which are very great, the 
church must win contact with them. American ideals, in as far as 
they are the ideals of the gospel, must be imparted to them. They 
must be induced to contribute to our spiritual life as they are al- 
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ready aiding in our economic development. Out of the melting pot 
must come an America truly democratic and truly Christian. 

And industry must be Christianized. It is the most stupen- 
dous task contemplated by the new program; upon its accomplish- 
ment hangs the very fate of the new world order. In the Social 
Creed the church has declared her social principles, which, fol- 
lowed out, lead on toward the Christian commonwealth. She will 
put the leaven of the gospel of brotherhood and service at the very 
heart of modern industry. 

There is to-day also a new foreign missions. It carries for- 
ward in a more thoroughgoing program the work gallantly begun 
by pioneer missionaries. It does not abate its earnest effort to 
save the souls of peoples of the non-Christian world—but it sees 
the relation between the physical and the spiritual; it concerns 
itself with the death rate of babies in Africa, with the recreation 
of Japanese children; with the uplift of Hindu women, with the 
living conditions of Chinese coolies. It combats with scientific 
method Indian famine, Chinese floods, and unhygienic living in 
the Philippines. It sees the quick development of factory produc- 
tion on the rim of China and Africa and South America, and sets 
itself against the coming of industrial exploitation. It recognizes 
the emerging democracy in China, the nationalist movement in 
India, the aspirations toward self-government in South Africa. 
Especially it devotes increasing amounts of money and energy to 
educational programs in all missionary countries. It assumes now 
a certain responsibility for internationalism; missionaries are 
among the prime promoters of that fellowship of peoples without 
which no League of Nations can endure. 

The enlarging tasks in home and foreign fields call for women 
of initiative and far vision and spiritual power trained for the 
specific duties involved. The old world-order passes. Wanted— 
women to help the church as she enters upon the God-appointed 
task of making on earth that new world which Jesus called “the 
Kingdom of God.” 


Weripurd L. Chappell 
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PASTORAL SCHOLARSHIP 


We are still suspicious of scholarship because of the mistaken 
idea that it means dry-as-dust pedantry. But scholarship is the 
accurate and thorough understanding and mastery of a subject 
with ability to apply the knowledge to the needs of life. Why 
should it be thought incredible that one who knows fully is there- 
fore capable of doing effectively? The facts do not warrant such 
an ungenerous conclusion. Moses was able to lead a helpless peo- 
ple out of slavery into liberty because he had a disciplined mind. 
Paul rescued Christianity from entering into a sectarian rut be- 
cause he was a well equipped scholar. It was the learning of 
Athanasius which qualified him to defend the Christian faith 
against those who threatened to undermine its essential glory. 
Chrysostom was such a mighty preacher because of his scholarly 
distinction. It was his clear vision that gave audacity and per- 
suasiveness to Savonarola’s preaching. Wycliffe was the acknowl- 
edged leader of sacred learning so that his influence was felt 
not only in England but also on the continent through men like 
Huss the scholar and martyr, who propagated the evangel of re- 
demption. Luther, Calvin, Zwingli, Knox wielded the weapon of 
learning in exposing ecclesiastical abuse and religious corruption, 
and opening the doors of liberty to the captives of sin and super- 
stition. The Puritan leaders like Browne, Baxter, and Robinson 
were noted for their wide scholarship, and their power cannot be 
explained apart from it. We are not able adequately to under- 
stand the great awakening under Jonathan Edwards if we dis- 
regard his intellectual keenness. It was the university training 
of John Wesley which made him distinguished as evangelist, 
teacher, organizer, and leader. It was the trained mind of John 
Henry Newman which gave him such a hold on those who listened 
to him. The same was true of Phillips Brooks and of many others, 
whose honored names could be cited. Every advance made by 
Christianity during the centuries has been due to the labors of 
scholarly men in the pulpit. And yet, while scholarship is re- 
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garded with respect it is curiously considered to be a handicap 
in the work of the pastorate. Men with any reputation of scholar- 
ship are promptly supposed to be disqualified for the practical 
affairs of the kingdom of God. Professor Foakes Jackson, writing 
from an extensive experience of teaching in English universities, 
states that “the church is in grievous danger of having a ministry 
whose supposed practical efficiency has been purchased at the 
expense of remaining ignorant and slovenly in mind.” He goes 
on to say that one of the heresies of the age is the belief that 
scholarly, scientific, and intellectual gifts are incompatible with 
administrative ability. He further insists that voices of ignorant 
piety and shortsighted expediency must not be allowed to dictate 
the policies of the church, unless we want to be handicapped in 
the work of reconstruction during the coming days. This strange 
condition of mind which thinks more of superficial efficiency than 
of thorough effectiveness is partly due to the spirit of the age which 
insists on quick results, is satisfied with “Christianity in capsules,” 
and is impatient of large views which require close attention and 
sustained thought. We place more value on methods than on 
ideals, on deeds than on motives, and do not consider the wholeness 
and fullness of truth. We thus discountenance the bearing of 
culture on character. And culture, according to Huxley, “means 
something different from learning or technical skill. It implies 
the possession of an ideal and the habit of critically estimating the 
value of things by a theoretic standard.” It has therefore come 
to pass that “the minister is not so much prophet and priest of 
God as an administrative officer of a philanthropic and humani- 
tarian institution, which he is competent to execute.”* 

The easy satisfaction with the institutional side of religion 
was bound to react disastrously on its inspirational side. The day 
of reckoning came upon us with a surprise, and sooner than we 
expected. When the war broke out the church found itself unpre- 
pared to cope with the tragedy and many of its leaders realized 
that its impulses and influences were not directed in right channels. 
The pulpit had largely become an echo of the times instead of 
being a voice to the times, uttering its message with prophetic 
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power, to compel at least its professedly sympathetic hearers to 
guide their lives in accord with the imperative requirements of 
Christian truth. The pulpit was not occupied by men of com- 
manding personality who could be “the rulers of the peoples,” as 
were some of the princes of the pulpit of former days. As a mat- 
ter of fact, more impressive preaching was done outside the pulpit, 
and ever since the war the authoritative utterances have been heard 
on platforms. This should not be the case. The platform need 
not be a rival of the pulpit but a partner in the work of education 
and inspiration, and their noble efforts should be supplemented 
by tbe press. Our concern in this article is with the pulpit. The 
plea is for more intellectual preaching which should appeal to the 
reason, the emotions, and the will. We need “clear and definite 
instruction” which will give Christians a view of the wholeness 
of life and obligation, and build them up in the faith, so as to 
fortify them against the delusions of counterfeit creeds and 
fantastic beliefs. It is really a reflection on the inadequate teach- 
ing of the Christian church that so many should be turning to 
spiritualists and mediums for a clear word concerning the fate 
of those whom they have loved and lost. Reports come from the 
Front that an alarming number of men have no vital connection 
with the church and that many who profess to be members of it 
show pitiful ignorance of the very elements of the Christian faith. 
Such a volume of essays as “The Church in the Furnace” shows 
the true state of affairs. By the side of these conclusions let us 
listen to a layman whose views are both scathing and searching. 
“With rare exceptions our pulpits are so incoherent, so devoid of 
any great unifying purpose or scientific plan. To try to gather 
equipment for some virile Christian conduct from the sermons 
one hears is like seeking an education from the pages of Tit-Bits. 
The pulpit is now and again a flashlight, turning its uncertain 
beams on great national crises, social convulsions, hectic personal 
experiences; sometimes it is a farthing dip illuminating age-long 
cobwebs out of the recesses of a dusty bushel; what we look for 
is a clear, steady radiance on the whole pathway of life, a con- 
sistent reflection of that Light which ‘lighteth every man coming 
into the world.’” In view of these circumstances, we need hardly 
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fly up the red flag of danger from “over-emphasis upon the intellec- 
tual side.” Our crying need is that of trained and informed men, 
whose ability would not neutralize nor nullify their spiritual use- 
fulness but increase it. It is an unwarranted assumption, said 
C. Silvester Horne, “that prophetic power in the pulpit especially 
attaches to the preacher whose heart is full and whose head is 
empty.” Dr. Coffin, the latest of the Yale lecturers on preaching, 
declared: “Never had men in the pulpit more urgent need of a 
thorough and ever-continuing education in history, in philosophy, 
in economics, and of as thorough a knowledge of living men and 
women.” In his inaugural address as president of Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, Dr. McGiffert said: “This is not the time to 
seek easy roads or short cuts into the ministry, or to clamor for 
an abbreviation of the theological course. It is a time that is 
ealling for thoroughly trained men, men fitted to grapple with 
problems as baffling as ever faced the church of Christ.” Thus 
only can the leadership of the church command respect and secure 
worthy following and support. This leadership, which largely 
belongs to the preachers, requires of them not only technical skill 
and executive ability, but also creative and constructive thought 
which is possible only to thorough knowledge. 

The preacher must then have the spirit and outlook of the 
scholar, which come from habits of study begun in college and 
seminary and continued during the exacting and even exhaust- 
ing activities of the pastorate. A distinction should be made be- 
tween pastoral and professorial scholarship. The pastor is of 
necessity less academic and technical than the professor who is 
a specialist in his department. The professor pursues his investi- 
gation in the realms of truth and his laboratory methods of care- 
ful scrutiny and prolonged thought enable him to reach conclu- 
sions with the skill of an expert. Such a course is not possible 
to the pastor, whose knowledge of many subjects must be second- 
hand. But secondhand learning need not be of a mediocre type. 
If he has the scholarly instinct, his understanding of truth will 
not be erudite, but accurate and in accord with the best results of 
scholarship. Indeed, the pastor is the go-between who holds the 
balance between the profound professor and the practical layman. 
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His mission is to interpret truth in a simple way, adapted to the 
changing needs of a work-a-day world. This is by no means an 
easy task. It implies versatility of an extraordinary order; it 
requires concentration of a high type; it demands leisure for 
patient reflection ; it calls for industry and devotion which can be 
maintained by communion with God, in the ever-increasing con- 
sciousness of fellowship and partnership with the divine-human 
Christ, in the trying but triumphant work of ministerial service. 
Let it be granted that the pastor-preacher must be a good mixer, 
a live wire, an irrepressible hustler; but he must be preeminently 
a messenger with a message and a prophet of power if he is to 
become a minister with insight, sympathy, and helpfulness. This 
is not impracticable to the man of trained mind, who understands 
how to apportion his time and is therefore able to accomplish twice 
as much as the man with undisciplined habits, who is usually a 
haphazard worker. As one of the authors of “Papers from 
Picardy” wrote: “We want more of the spirit of enterprise and 
of leadership in the things of the mind. It is to the clergy that in 
the coming years we must look for a spirit of adventure which 
hitherto has been so lacking in their ranks.” (P. 210.) 

“Tf the war has taught the church anything it is not its small 
hold upon the world but its small hold upon Christianity,” said 
President McGiffert in his inaugural. Christianity is surely far 
more comprehensive than we have been accustomed to think. If 
religion is a spirit of allegiance to an ideal, then the Christian 
religion is the spirit of allegiance to Jesus Christ, who is the full 
revelation of God, and who completes and satisfies the desires and 
hopes of the human race. We cannot accurately appreciate how 
Christ does this unless we are familiar with the several manifesta- 
tions of the religious spirit in the ethnic faiths. This is secured 
by a study of comparative religion. He who claims to know only 
Christianity does not really know it because he does not under- 
stand how it meets the divers needs of mankind according to the 
law of development and adjustment. It is hardly necessary to 
argue the bearing of such knowledge on the forceful advocacy of 
Christian missions, not only on account of the Centenary celebra- 
tions, but also for the sake of the greater progress which must be 
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made in the future. Christianity is also a form of belief and its 
faith is registered in the creedal pronouncements which take cog- 
nizance of the progress made by science, criticism, and philosophy. 
The historic creeds of the church reflected the intellectual world 
of the times when they were formulated. If we use these symbols 
it must then be on the understanding that we are privileged to 
modify, revise, or even reverse them in compliance with new 
evidence, which, however, cannot overturn the eternal foundation 
which remaineth the same in all ages. The necessity for exercising 
such legitimate liberty with the creeds becomes clear as we think 
of the new conception of authority. Such authority can no longer 
be placed in an institution regarded as infallible, but must be estab- 
lished firmly in the growing Christian consciousness. What Pro- 
fessor Kirsopp Lake wrote of the situation before the war applies 
with even greater force to the present confusion: “The suggestion 
that Christianity is at the crossroads implies the indictment that 
there is a danger that its theology is not taking sufficient note of 
the growth of knowledge, and the changing attitude of thinking 
men to the problems of thought; so that it is becoming the repeti- 
tion of shibboleths rather than the expression of experience. It 
implies that the moral code, which is traditionally Christian, needs 
expansion and revision, because it has not taken sufficient note 
of the change of requirement due to the passing of the storm- 
center of the modern world from individual to social problems. 
Finally, it implies that there is a danger lest, partly from timidity, 
partly from the more honorable motive of reverence for the 
customs of our forefathers, we should sacrifice the cause for which 
the Christian church was founded, in order to perpetuate the 
accidents of its constitution.” The spiritual man can see the 
true value of everything (1 Cor. 2. 15), and since he shares the 
thoughts of Christ he is neither confused nor chagrined by larger 
views of truth and more exacting demands of duty. If he is to 
understand what form the next advance must take he should know 
the progress of Christian truth during the centuries. This calls 
for the study of church history, which unfolds the expansion of 
Christian thought and activity in the face of opposition from 


1 The Stewardship of Faith, p. 2. 
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without and obscurantism from within. Such a volume as the 
recent church history by Professor Williston Walker, of Yale Uni- 
versity, is in many respects the best guide to this study. “Every- 
thing that lives must develop,” writes Canon Streeter, “and de- 
velopment means such modification of the organism as shall adapt 
it to its ever-changing environment. If the adaptation is good, 
the vital principle will gain an added life; if clumsy, it will just 
maintain its life until it can put forth a better; but if it can put 
forth no new modification to meet the changing environment, it 
dies.” We are, however, confident that Christianity is capable of 
expressing itself in newer and better forms as the occasion de- 
mands. 

There are several subjects which should be reconsidered and 
the pulpit must give the answers to the querulous and even im- 
patient questionings of the age. What is the relation between 
Providence and pain? where can the love of God be seen in the 
present scheme of things where everything is awry? Many of the 
current ideas of prayer need to be revised that they may be con- 
sistent with the character of God, who is neither an autocrat nor 
an aristocrat, but the Father of all. Such questions are honestly dis- 
cussed in a volume of essays entitled “Concerning Prayer,” which 
is the most satisfying book on these themes. The faith in immor- 
tality must be placed on a broader basis and it must reckon with 
the findings of psychology and modern science. An excellent effort 
in this direction is “Immortality,” edited by Streeter, and the 
volume is well described as “an essay in discovery.” No satis- 
factory book has yet been written on “the last things,” dealing 
with the progressive thought of the Scriptures on the millennium, 
the second advent, the judgment, and related subjects, which are 
engaging the minds of many in these war times. To be sure, quite 
a library has been published on these questions, but the larger 
part of it discounts the testimony of history and scholarship and 
is a recharting of the future in terms of dispensational vagaries. 
The mystery and marvel of the cross can be proclaimed to-day 
with greater unction, for the practice of vicarious suffering is 
being shown on a larger scale. But we need to set this central 
truth in its relation to modern life, and no writer has done it with 
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such “preaching power” as Dr. James Denney in his book, “The 
Christian Doctrine of Reconciliation,” which deserves to be repeat- 
edly studied. By its side we would place Professor David Smith’s 
recent book, “The Atonement in the Light of History and the 
Modern Spirit,” which admirably expounds the heart of the gospel 
and sets it in the turbid stream of current thought, offering reliable 
and comforting direction to the wayfarer traveling toward the 
City of God. Many of the traditional distinctions made between 
secular and sacred must be rejected in the light of the deeper 
understanding of the Incarnation of Christ. No word has suffered 
more than the word “spiritual.” A great service can be rendered 
to the cause of Christianity if we can rescue this word from its 
nebulous accretions and associations and point out that the teach- 
ing of the Bible regards spirituality as consistent with physical 
strength like that of Samson, with artistic skill like that of Bazalel, 
with tact like that of Stephen in dealing with captious and sus- 
picious people in the Jerusalem church, with breadth of view and 
catholicity of purpose like that of Barnabas, who brought together 
conservatives and radicals in Antioch. Of these men, says Dr. 
Coffin, “all four have in common two characteristics: each devotes 
his powers to the cause of God as he sees it; and each impresses 
men as being himself plus the present and acting God. Spiritu- 
ality consists of consecration and inspiration. . . . Spirituality 
to-day must be manifest in social-mindedness. No man, no church, 
no nation, is spiritual unless self-interests are subordinated to the 
commonweal.”* It will mean much for Christian union if we 
recognize that the Spirit of God makes use of divers types for 
the fulfillment of his redemptive purpose. Our attitude toward 
those who think differently on denominational issues will then not 
be that of ardent sectarianism, which is akin to bigotry, nor of 
listless toleration, which is a form of indifference, but of hearty 
cooperation, which regards all who show the spirit of Christ as 
members of the world-embracing democracy of the kingdom of 
God. No doubt there are innumerable difficulties, but we dare not 
evade them nor pursue the cowardly policy of silence for the sake 
of a delusive peace. To meet doubt and questioning with de- 


In the Day of Social Rebuilding, p. 7O0f. 
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nunciation is to confiscate our right to leadership and to perpetuate 
the charge that the pulpit is the purveyor of patent nostrums and 
the spokesman of a played-out cause. The better course is that of 
deliberation which is long and prolonged and which eagerly con- 
siders how the distemper of the age could be removed. There is 
no such thing as a “simple gospel.” The gospel of redemption 
in which Paul gloried is one that touches and transfigures every 
aspect of thought and life, with the purpose of leading every indi- 
vidual “unto the measure of the stature of the fullness of Christ.” 

If then we insist that the preacher should also be a teacher, 
it must not be concluded that the congregation is to be treated as 
a class of students after the fashion of a college group. On the 
other hand, it has to be acknowledged that the purely hortatory 
and consolatory style of speech which some advocate for the pulpit 
is really the cause of much of the alienation from the church, of 
indifference to its ministry, and of the lack of convictions on the 
great Christian certainties. An examination of any Christian 
congregation will prove that their grasp of the fundamentals is 
insecure. This is the reason why not a few are weak and are 
blown from their course, “carried away by every changing form 
of teaching.” (Eph. 4. 14.) Read a book like “Counterfeit 
Miracles,” by Professor B. B. Warfield, for a luminous discussion 
of the perils which afflict Christians whose faith is without founda- 
tion. “Fragmentary thinking and fragmentary living, that, then, 
is what lies at the root of our failure. We have preferred to take 
things as they come to us, and deal with each on its own merits, 
without the trouble of thinking either far afield or far ahead.” So 
writes E. A. Burroughs in “The Valley of Decision,” which sug- 
gestively points out the direction in which our thought must move 
toward a solution of our problems. In my volume, “Essentials of 
Evangelism,” I have indicated some of the ways in which the work 
of reconstruction should be undertaken and will not repeat what 
is there written. 

The purpose of the “Reading Course” in the Meruoptst Re- 
VIEW is to suggest to those who follow it how to think as they study 
subjects and books. The selection of books is made not because 
they are sound but thought-provoking. There cannot be much 
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growth if we read only the books with which we agree. The real 
advantage of reading a book which is described as “not safe” is 
not to be able to detect errors but to get the view of truth of the 
man with whom we disagree. It has often happened that we can 
learn more from a strong man when he is wrong than from a 
weak man when he is right, provided we have our wits about us. 
A recent investigation revealed the humiliating fact that the strong 
books which demand thought and study have to go the round beg- 
ging for purchasers and readers, while books which are not quite 
as exacting and which are of the “homiletical hash” variety are 
exceedingly popular. The turn in the tide is near at hand and it 
has been hastened by the upheaval of war. Our supreme business 
is to be “good stewards of the manifold grace of God” (1 Peter 
4.10). For this purpose, the counsel of the scholarly apostle to 
Timothy is both fitting and proper to every preacher. Note the 
spirit of urgency. “Give diligence to present thyself approved 
unto God, a workman that needeth not to be ashamed, handling 
aright the word of truth” (2 Tim. 2. 15). 


Osean Le . Joaupr 


Newark, N. J. 
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SHALL THE SEVERITY OF GOD BE PREACHED? 


In an article entitled “Methodism Fifty Years Ago and 
Now,” published in the Review of September-October, 1917, Dr. 
Tuttle says: ; 

“Methodists fifty years ago persistently preached the terrors of the 
Judgment and an eternal hell. Probably all our preachers still retain 
their belief in the dreadful consequences of unrepented sin continuing 
beyond the grave. They would not expunge the doctrine from our stand- 
ards of faith. But most of them have laid it away in the attic of their 
intellect, an antiquated memory of the olden times, to be brought out 
occasionally for exhibition. Very few of our pulpits are blackened with 
the smoke or scented with the brimstone of a fiery hell.” 


That is an absolutely correct statement of fact. The pulpits 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church are silent on those solemn 
themes and so are the pulpits of all Methodism and of all the 
other evangelical churches. The reaction from Calvinism is com- 
plete. The leaven of the preaching of Freeman, Channing, Rip- 
ley, and Parker has leavened the whole lump, and “a more liberal 
spirit” now saturates the orthodox churches. One might widen the 
horizon and affirm without fear of contradiction that the intellec- 
tual movement which has wrought this startling change is a part 
of or closely related to another which has swung the emphasis of 
both preaching and thinking from the future to the present. Until 
recently, at least, the mind of Christendom has been so concen- 
trated on “the life that now is” as to obliterate any serious thought 
about “the life that is to come.” Modern preaching shows it. 
Our hymn books show it. Literature shows it. In the words of 
a writer in the Atlantic, “Medieval Christianity certainly went 
mad over heaven and hell; but who now neglects Demeter’s green 
earth for apocalyptic visions?’ It would seem, however, as if the 
time were ripe for a serious study of the situation to which Dr. 
Tuttle has called attention. The case of the unorthodox or non- 
orthodox preacher is simple. He does not preach the Judgment 
day and an eternal hell simply because he does not believe in 
them. But the case of the orthodox presents complications. Why 
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is he persistently silent about things in which he still believes? 
Why has he relegated to the attic of his intellect certain truths (I 
do not think of them as doctrines) which constitute an integral 
part of revelation as he knows it? To say that the people are not 
interested in them has no bearing. Most of “the people” are not 
interested in God or the salvation of their own souls. The proph- 
esying of smooth things is not the business of the true prophet. 
Such a silence can have only two satisfactory explanations: either 
the preaching of “the terrors of the Judgment and an eternal hell” 
is not authorized or it is not essential. In other words, it is not 
included in the divine commission to “preach the gospel” or it is 
not necessary in the work of bringing men to repentance and 
righteousness. Of course the difference between those two things is 
rhetorical rather than real, but it will help in our thinking to ap- 
proach the matter from those two angles. 

The New Testament still constitutes the preacher’s most fruit- 
ful field and safest monitor in his homiletical work. After all 
the constructive results of the historico-critical method have been 
conceded and the proof-text method discarded as obsolete, the 
Bible, and especially that part of it which contains the record of 
God’s revelation of himself in Jesus Christ, remains to the preacher 
a lamp unto his feet and a light unto his path. Studied prayer- 
fully, it not only helps him more than anything else in the world 
in his eager search after truth, but it also guides him in the 
problem of emphasis in the presentation of that truth. I always 
have believed and always will believe that any historical fact or 
aspect of the truth which is given scant consideration need not 
be emphasized in creed or sermon, and, by the same token, one 
that is writ large on those inspired pages may safely be given 
great emphasis and importance in the proclamation of the “good 
news.” If that is conceded, it becomes apparent that the modern 
evangelical preacher is guilty of the very crime of which the Chris- 
tian Scientist and the Unitarian are accused; namely, the distort- 
ing of the truth by making use of a carefully expurgated edition 
of the New Testament. We have here no teaching whose validity 
is based upon one or two obscure verses of Scripture. The out- 
standing fact about the body of inspired literature, without which 
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the preacher would become a mere lecturer, is not that it contains 
so many texts which make use of the word translated hell, or so 
many which refer to the Judgment Day; it is not even that Jesus 
proclaimed the doom of the persistently rebellious in terms more 
terrible than those flung by the relentless Edwards at the heads of 
cowering sinners, or that in its presentation of the wrath of God 
the Apocalypse surpasses the picturesque vehemence of Billy 
Sunday: it is that the whole New Testament is a continuous series 
of contrasts between the blessedness of righteousness and the misery 
of sin, the splendor of Eternal Day and the horror of the “outer 
darkness.” If you are looking for the “trend of Scripture,” there 
it is. The modern preacher may keep silent about the dark side 
of human life and destiny, but the Master Preacher and that band 
of intrepid men who turned the world upside down did not. He 
who breathed “Come unto me” also cried “Woe unto thee.” The 
“wrath of the Lamb” and “the blood of the Lamb” are both Scrip- 
ture phrases. The parable of the Prodigal Son and the parable 
of Dives and Lazarus lie side by side. The promise of “rest” to 
those who die in the Lord is followed by the terrible statement 
concerning the finally lost that “they have no rest day nor night.” 
The same epistle which exalts the sacrificial Saviourhood of Jesus 
bristles with statements of the irreparable harm that awaits the 
unrepentant and apostate. Out from the same pages where glow 
the repeated assurance that “God is love” blaze the repeated an- 
nouncements, in one form or another, that “our God is a con- 
suming fire.” The same commission which enjoins the preacher 
to comfort bids him also warn, and it would be only a waste of 
time to ask, “Warn of what?” Verily the Word of God is a two- 
edged sword. 

In considering the question as to the effects of preaching the 
severity of God there are two sources of information: the findings 
of the psychologist and the pages of church history. Both are 
accessible to him who would know. The stock argument against 
such preaching is that it is an appeal to fear, and that the appeal 
to fear is psychologically wrong and spiritually injurious. The 
temptation arises to answer, “Then the New Testament is a 
blunder from the scientific standpoint” ; but it is manifestly better 
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to approach the matter with directness. When the doctors disagree 
seek out the one who really ought to know and believe what he 
tells you. And who knows more about psychology than William 
James? Yet he says: 


Great passions annul the ordinary inhibitions set by conscience, 
and, conversely, of all the criminal human beings, the false, cowardly, 
sensual, or cruel persons who actually live, there is perhaps not one 
whose criminal impulse may not be at some moment overpowered by 
the presence of some other emotion to which his character is also 
potentially liable, provided that other emotion be only made intense 
enough. Fear is usually the most available for this result in this par- 
ticular class of persons. It stands for conscience, and may here be 
classed appropriately as a “higher affection.” 

If we are soon to die or if we believe a day of judgment to be near 
at hand, how quickly do we put our moral house in order—we do not see 
how sin can evermore exert temptation over us. 

Old-fashioned hell-fire Christianity well knew how to extract from 
fear its full equivalent in the way of fruits for repentance, and its full 
conversion value. 


The italics are mine, used to emphasize the fact that, as he pro- 
ceeds, the eminent psychologist and student of spiritual experience 
widens the scope of his statement and makes fear, or the aroused 
consciousness of infinite peril, an integral factor in the regeneration 
of all classes of men. “We” are moved by the same appeal, aroused 
by the same complex emotions, and induced to “get right with 
God” by being brought face to face with the same given realities 
as is the transgressor of the laws of organized society. The fact 
that certain temperaments shrink from the emphasis of the tragic 
and terrible, and react only to the manifest mercy of the Father, 
proves nothing to the contrary. 

If the doubter still remains doubtful, and refuses to believe 
on the testimony of one witness, let him read Beecher (that in- 
veterate optimist) on “Through Fear to Love,” and Horace Bush- 
nell (I have forgotten the title of the sermon), and “Twice Born 
Men,” that clinic in Regeneration which thrilled a discouraged 
church a decade ago. Or Jet him turn to a larger and later volume 
—that of life itself—and find how the blasphemous and indiffer- 
ent, the men who have been unmoved by the “gentle” appeals of “a 
more liberal spirit,” are, in multitudes of cases, being brought to 
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themselves and to Christ by the visions of death and the judgment 
burned into their souls in the first line trenches. More than any 
abstract reasoning or scientific theorizing, that blazing inferno 
called the World War is proving beyond peradventure that if men 
are to be saved they must be brought face to face with and be made 
to feel the grim and terrible as well as the pleasant and glorious 
realities. 

In the words of the doughty (though now antique) Joseph 
Cook, “God cannot be an enswathing kiss without also being a con- 
suming fire,” and the only appeal to which the generality of men 
will react must emphasize that fact. 

The testimony of history, to be adequately cited, requires 
thorough treatment. In order to keep the present article within 
the limits of prudence only the general statement can be made, leav- 
ing the reader to challenge or confirm. Here it is: every great 
Christian age and every vital spiritual revival in Christian history 
has had at its heart the belief in and emphasis of the judgment 
and eternal consequences of continued sin, and, conversely, the 
periods marked by moral and spiritual decadence have been periods 
when the pulpit has been silent about, and the people have ceased 
to believe vitally in, the fact that “because of these things cometh 
the wrath of God upon the children of disobedience.” And if at 
times the horrors of eternal alienation from God have been dwelt 
upon even more than the bliss of his presence, what theology lost 
in sweetness the saints seem to have gained in strength. The 
preaching of those first Christian centuries, and of Savonarola 
during the cleansing of Florence, and of the Protestant Reforma- 
tion, and of Calvin on the continent and Knox in Scotland, and 
of the English Reformation under the Wesleys and Whitefield, and 
of the revivals in America under Edwards and Finney and Moody 
and Billy Sunday—the preaching of those great movements and 
great leaders has differed in many ways, but every bit of it has 
been marked to a greater or less degree by one thing—the insistent, 
persistent declaration that every man must give an account of him- 
self to Almighty God for the deeds done in the body, and that he 
who faces the future without faith in and fidelity to Jesus Christ 
the Saviour is but committing his own soul to the black darkness of 
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spiritual death. No preaching that minimizes or is silent about 
man’s responsibility to God and the eternal consequences of sin has 
ever a widespread revival of religion or led humanity to the heroic 
heights of abandonment to the will of God. It is a significant thing 
that Protestantism had its beginning not merely in the revolt of the 
monk Martin Luther against the cheapening of salvation by a cor- 
rupt church, but in the fleeing of the man Martin Luther from the 
miseries of hell, both present and prospective, to the cross of Christ 
for deliverance. 

It seems to me that the conclusion is self-evident. The 
present silence of the Protestant pulpit on the solemn themes of 
hell and the judgment is a reaction from hyper-Calvinism. All 
reactions tend toward extremes and all extremes are pregnant of 
disaster. From the tyranny of a despot to the tyranny of the mob; 
from bald literalism to destructive higher criticism; from the ex- 
cesses of emotionalism to the devitalized calm of intellectualism ; 
from dogmatism to scepticism ; from the rack and thumb screw to 
an easy-going tolerance born of indifference ; from “mid-Victorian” 
prudery to the mad nastiness of the early twentieth century ; those 
are a few of the chapters in the history of human progress. And 
this is like unto the rest. The pendulum has again swung to the 
end of the are. If Jonathan Edwards and his frightful sermon 
on “Sinners in the Hands of an Angry God” represent one 
extreme, the modern preacher, with the doctrine (as Dr. Tuttle 
puts it) of “the dreadful consequences of unrepented sin continu- 
ing beyond the grave” laid carefully away in the attic of his in- 
tellect, may well represent the other. And the last state of the 
pulpit is at least as bad as the first. If the preacher of the gospel 
has no moral right to “put the devil on the throne and call him 
God,” neither has he any right to let mankind think of God as a 
magnified and over-indulgent parent, who winks blandly at all 
forms of wrong. It would not be fair to assume that this silence in 
the pulpit is the cause of so much spiritual superficiality in the 
pews, or even suggest that it bears any causal relation to the moral 
rottenness which brought our boasted civilization down with such 
a tragic crash. But it is fair to remind ourselves that these condi- 
tions happen to be contemporaneous, and to recollect Carlyle’s 
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striking words, “When belief waxes uncertain then practice, too, 
becomes unsound.” And to the thoughtful man there will come 
those disturbing words from Jeremiah, “They have healed also 
the hurt of the daughter of my people slightly, saying, Peace, 
peace, when there is no peace.” No sane man would advocate 
a return to the religion of the November fog, whose chief function, 
as Brierley put it, is the exhalation of gloom. No one wants 
preaching that appeals to fear, and that alone. The Christianity 
which “walks in worried morality” is gone and never ought to 
come back. But thoughtful men, I believe, can already see the 
need of that balanced preaching which drives home to the con- 
sciousness both the severity and the goodness of God, the wages 
of sin as well as the gift of God, the horrors of hell and the glories 
of heaven as well as the call to social service. Then, and only 
then, will men be rid of their fatuous illusions and realize that 
now is the accepted time, now is the day of salvation. 


Oty Glt_ 
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NATURE, ART, SOCIOLOGY: THREE LINKS OF 
RUSKINISM, 1819-1919 


Nature spoke to him as she never speaks save to the initiate few. 
—ANON. 

Most eloquent and original of writers on art.—FrRepeRIcK Harrison. 

Ruskin is real to-day, not in the main for his criticism of art, but 
rather for his criticism of Life-—Sarurpay Evenine Review, London. 


Ir is a long chain Ruskin forged. Some links seem battered 
with the blows of a Titan while others are wrought with the touch 
of the goldsmith, graven, enameled, set with mosaics, a Florentine 
artistry in words. In spite of dissimilarity of parts there is con- 
tinuity of whole, while from link to link flows the electric current 
of a genius inveterately and disinterestedly devoted to noble ends. 
Any ring taken at random is typical of all, but the three here 
named may perhaps be considered most important in connection 
with the Ruskin Centennial. 

I. It was a bit of unconscious autobiography when Ruskin 
said, “There never yet was a child of any promise but awakened to 
a sense of beauty with the first gleam of reason.” When just 
three and a half years old, and standing for a portrait, he was 
asked what he would like for background. He answered naively, 
“Blue hills.” Thus he seems born in tune with nature. Gifted 
with a temperament keenly sensitive to his environment, his 
highly organized being responded instantly and rhythmically to 
every appeal of sound, color, fragrance, and form. But Ruskin 
traded on his congenital gift industriously and cleverly. He 
gained infinitely, until he became the consummate interpreter of 
the material world in its aspects of beauty and sublimity. .He 
sets voice of gale and tongue of flower telling of the Creator, show- 
ing how he has made everything good in its season and how the 
strength of the hills is his also. He points to the painted windows 
of the morning and the evening, never alike or repeated, and the 
tabernacle which God pitches for the sun in the zenith. He never 
drew the window shades of his sleeping chamber on retiring, in 
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order that he might note what the moon and stars were doing 
before he fell asleep and also catch the first sight of Aurora’s rosy 
fingers on awakening. 

Paradoxical as it may seem, this decoratively beautiful de- 
scriber is also the alert and analytic observer, the minute and 
faithful recorder; exalting the very dust under his feet, finding a 
whole mountain in a single stone, apostrophizing a blade of grass 
as the narrow, sword-shaped strip of fluted green, and not over- 
looking the silken parachute of the dandelion. He notes the differ- 
ence between the violet and the harebell, the economy of ultra- 
marine in the gentian, the glow of orange fire at the center of the 
wild rose, the indescribable silky brown, the groundwork of other 
color in small birds. He sees the mossy roots of the Scotch firs 
clasping the crags with their crooked fingers, and how nature 
unites her hours to each other with exquisite touches of relief and 
change. Nothing is unworthy, everything repays investigation ; 
even a steep bank of coarse earth exposed to the weather contain- 
ing for him features capable of giving high gratification. He 
adopts inanimate objects as his loved companions, saying to a 
friend leaving for the Alps, “Give my love to the big old stone 
under the Brevere.” Like Saint Francis, he is brother also to 
all the animate creatures of the lower orders, saying, “It would 
be better for us that all the pictures in the world should perish 
than that the birds should cease to build nests.” 

His transitions from great to small, and vice versa, are fre- 
quent and swift. He makes real the power, majesty, and death- 
fulness of the open, deep, illimitable sea, and the sky, human in 
its passions, spiritual in its tenderness, divine in its infinity; 
firmament, flood, and mountan tell the glory of God. He sees in 
nature a universal manuscript, illuminated and gilded, which it is 
his heart’s desire and prayer that all may learn to read ; proffering 
his services freely as pedagogue to the illiterate. Small patience 
has he with scientists who cannot see the divine in the universe. 
When he finds one who does, like Linnzus, his very heart is knit 
to him. It is an open question whether the English or any other 
language contains more glowing, imaginative, and inspirational 
pictures of natural scenery than Ruskin’s. He gathers up the 
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subtle and manifold fragrance, the iridescent hues, the lines of 
beauty in flower, foliage, and crystal, and of majesty in mountain, 
sea, and firmament, gold of sky, azure of ocean, and iris of cata- 
ract. To those who have read Ruskin sympathetically the world 
of nature can never be quite the same, certainly it can never be 
drab or insignificant. 

Loving nature with such ardor, and believing in its essential 
sanctity, it is not surprising that in vigorous and caustic style he 
files his protest against her profanation, especially by the mechanic 
arts; the poisoning of streams, the darkening of sky, the running 
of tramways through the aisles of her cathedrals, eating off her 
high altars, drowning her gloria in shriek of steam whistle and 
clang of locomotive bell. Over against his woe to the desecrator 
he sets his beatitude for those who redeem the smallest plot of 
ground and guard it for the plants, animals, and birds who will 
naturally come to live in it; for those, too, who will cleanse a 
spring, brook, or pond, and who will keep it clean, so that fish, or 
at least crabs and minnows, can make it their home. It is now 
nearly three fourths of a century since Ruskin first raised his 
voice in protest and appeal. It would be difficult, if not impossible, 
to estimate the exact amount of his influence in the creation of 
the current nature-literature and instruction, the opening of bird 
preserves and refuges, forest reservations and reforestation, the 
stocking of streams and ponds with fish, protecting them, as well as 
birds and animals, by law; the cultivation of flowers and lawns 
around factories and railway stations; the mandatory or volun- 
tary adoption of smoke-consuming devices; the incineration of 
refuse, and the multitudinous other ways of keeping air, earth, and 
water clean and wholesome. Take it all in all—his power to 
awaken to the beauty of nature by vivid portraiture, his finding 
of ethical values in natural environment, his philippics against 
the profanation of nature, his stirring appeals for her preservation 
—it is improbable that among prophets of nature there will ever 
be born a greater than John Ruskin. 

II. Nature is the art of God. It is the expression in multi- 
tudinous forms of the divine ideal of the sublime and beautifw: 
it is the Creator’s appeal to the imaginative and esthetical powere 
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with which he has endowed his creatures. Corresponding to God’s 
world of nature is man’s world of art, minute, of course, and 
admittedly immature, biit growing both in bulk and quality by 
the steady accretions of human genius. These two worlds are 
so alike that to love one is to love the other, to be past-master in 
the criticism of one is to be past-master in the criticism of the 
other. So Ruskin came easily from his place as the superb and 
rhetorical delineator of nature to his place as the greatest writer 
on art in the Victorian age and the founder of English art criti- 
cism. His comprehensiveness, patience, persistence, methodism, 
and analytic minuteness, his originality, his caustic criticism of 
the false, his enthusiastic praise of the true, all in all, is unequaled, 
if approached. He did for art what Luther did for religion: 
he inaugurated its reformation. So that, however men may depre- 
cate it, the spirit and substance of his theses have permeated the 
entire realm of art. His espousal of Turner and the pre-Raphael- 
ites is entirely consistent, for the “function of praise” which he 
affirms to be the true finding of art is the keynote to both. In 
the one it is the praise of nature in her ideal moods, in the other 
the praise of Christian virtue. Critics may differ, as they do, on 
the validity of Ruskin’s canons, may disparage as they please, 
even write the epitaph of his influence if they choose, but there 
still remains substantial agreement that in his inimitable style 
he first arrested the attention of the average man and directed his 
mind to the world of art, thus in fact opening it to more people 
than any one before him, and in so doing performed a service 
notable, noble, and never to be forgotten. 

ITI. That Ruskin should become a social reformer was in- 
evitable. It was the last stage in the evolution of an absolutely 
unselfish and heroic soul. That he should emerge in the sphere 
of economics was the logic of the case. It has been finely said 
that his previous books were the forecourt, not the presence cham- 
ber. They led to but did not express his final conclusions. If he 
had been self-indulgent he would have shirked. He had nothing 
more to gain. Literary fame was assured, and he needed now but 
to minister to his esthetic tastes, for which purpose he had a for- 
tune at command. But the real glory of Ruskin is at this very 
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point. After a laborious career, when others would have said, 
“Soul, take thine ease,” he went into painful training for the most 
serious contest of his life. He was not disobedient to the heavenly 
vision, though obedience to it was to cost dear friendships, esthetic 
pleasures, and bring upon him epithets and stripes and the dread 
mental eclipse of the last years. 

In his ideal, life for every man, woman, and child was to be 
a poem set to the rhythmic music of a triumphal march. The 
chief end of all nature and all art was to contribute to this. This 
the ideal; the real, how different! Man had the possibility of a 
rich and varied nature, but his palace of sight and sound was sadly 
dismantled. He was an exile from both paradises—Nature and 
Art. On his slightest approach to either a flaming sword was 
thrust at him. He who had talked so charmingly of light, sky, 
and fleecy clouds realized that for multitudes of his fellows, 
plunged in mines and factories and under the leaden pall of the 
city, there was practically no light, no sky. He who had named, 
as a minimum for a child, a garden and a window open to the 
stars, came bitterly to know that some children never saw the 
strip of fluted green and were fortunate if they had a small aper- 
ture into an air shaft. He found men converted into animated 
tools, human figures measuring degrees like cogwheels and human 
arms striking curves like compasses; he saw pins polished by the 
crystal sands of human soule; grouse and black cock, so many 
brace to the acre of English game preserves—men and women, so 
many brace to the garret of the London tenement. To him the 
vaunted treasures reaped in such a field were heavy with human 
iears, like an ill-starred harvest with untimely rain. To him com- 
petition might be the life of trade, but it was the death of men. 
The production of exchangeable “things” was to him something 
hellish. The measure from the pole of his ideal for humanity 
to the pole of its real condition is the measure of his awful fury 
at the existing state of things. He heard the terrific call of human 
crime for resistance and of human misery for help. It was the 
voice of a river of blood sweeping him down in the midst of its 
black clots. He was in alarm for the perpetuity of England, for 
he knew, with Emerson, that 
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“Fear, craft and avarice 
Cannot rear a state.” 


Yet with lurking dread he had an overmastering optimism, and 
could say, with Tennyson, 


“Come, my friends, 
*Tis not too late to seek a newer world.” 


And in his delineation of the “newer world” he was not un- 
practical. He took human nature as it is, but at its best; not as 
the older economists did, at its worst. He tried to show how the 
best could be brought out and what the standards should be toward 
which education and legislation should direct immediate public 
attention. 

Nature, Art, Sociology; these Three! 


Aanivh botany 





A New Earth 


A NEW EARTH 


For four years and more this old world of ours has been hav- 
ing convulsions. Suffering and privation on an unprecedented 
scale have been its lot. What do these sufferings portend? Are 
they death pangs or birth throes? There are some who tell us 
that everything has failed. Civilization is tottering—Christianity 
is doomed. These prophets of woe lack both vision and faith. We 
are not attending obsequies. The mountain is in travail and it 
will not bring forth a mouse. We are witnessing the birth of a new 
world with attendant birth pains. 

This is not a justification of war. To think that force is our 
Father’s choice of weapon to accomplish his ends would be to 
nullify all the best in God as our Saviour has revealed him. But 
we are clearly taught that God can and will make the wrath of 
man praise him and that the remainder of man’s wrath he will 
restrain. If evil plans could produce only evil results we would be 
in a sad state indeed. In answer to the disciples’ request for in- 
struction in true prayer, our Master has taught us to pray, “Thy 
kingdom come; thy will be done on earth as it is done in heaven.” 
Certainly then such a consummation is coming, or our Lord is 
deceiving us. True prayer would not ask for impossible results. 
The kingdom is coming, despite men’s wickedness. The evil pur- 
poses of self-centered men can be overcome and made to work out 
the good purposes of God. 

The final message of comfort for the ages that fell from the 
Master’s lips was “All power upon earth is given unto me.” No 
man will be allowed to take the scepter from the nail-scarred hand. 
Our captain has no intention of abdicating. Once amid a storm 
on Galilee’s lake, the disciples were fear-stricken. They did not 
remember that there could not be ultimate harm where the Lord 
of glory was. We would be as reprehensible as they if in this 
hurricane through which the ship of humanity is passing we did 
not discern at the wheel One who has the appearance of the Son of 
God. Evil cannot finally triumph. We are witnessing not death, 
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but birth. Our world of 1918 is no more the world of 1914, but 
the world of 1914 was that of one hundred and fifty years ago. 

What are the new-born characteristics? First, let us mention 
the rebirth of justice. At the end of the war there will be no 
cynical carving of lands and peoples like the vivisection of Poland. 
There will be no ruthless amputation of any Alsace-Lorraine. 
Nationalities and rights are to be the deciding factors in sub- 
divisions, and not gain or caprice. Justice, not the power to take, 
will be the decisive factor in allotments of territory. Nations must 
neither take nor keep the fruits of injustice. This is a new doc- 
trine for victors in war. Might is not the final word even for a 
victorious nation, or league of nations. Even in the hour of vic- 
tory right and justice must be the prevailing motives. 

And we are witnessing the renascence of democracy. About 
a year and a half ago there came a suggestion from the Central 
Powers that the kings of the various contending nations should 
meet and talk over a possible settlement of difficulties. The world 
scarcely heard the suggestion. It was treated with the scorn it 
deserved. There was a day not so long ago when kings met to 
divide hemispheres and their peoples. But that will not be in the 
new earth now coming into existence. When the councilors 
assemble to settle the vast questions that the war has raised the 
arbiters of world destinies will be representatives of the people— 
Lloyd George, Clémenceau, Woodrow Wilson. These and others 
like them from the ranks of the common people will speak the 
final word. A real change of the basis of power from the privileged 
classes to all classes must be made if any nation is to have the 
right to share in counsels for the world to-morrow. Autocracy 
has been scrapped. As symbols of power, the throne, the crown, 
and the scepter will be seen only in museums in this new earth. 

We are also seeing the rebirth of humanitarianism. America 
unsheathed the sword only when she believed humanity’s cause 
was at stake. Narrow nationalism is being outgrown. France 
and Italy and Belgium will forever be closer to us because our 
sons have shed their blood on their soil, and are buried in those 
lands. Our sympathies have flowed toward violated Belgium and 
Serbia, toward plundered Roumania, toward devastated France 
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and Italy, toward bleeding England. Even the delusions and 
nightmare extravagances of groping Russia cannot overcome our 
deep interest in her welfare. And we want the people of the Cen- 
tral Empires to come to their own when their eyes are opened 
and they have freed themselves from the men and methods that 
have been enslaving them. Can these springs suddenly cease gush- 
ing when presently war’s demands cease? We have been accus- 
tomed to think in these large terms of humanity. The new earth 
has a broad outlook even as our Master had. 

And we are coming to a rebirth of faith. The forms of faith 
will probably change, the fact of faith will receive a large incre- 
ment. Many of the millions who have gone out to war have told 
us of the growth of prayer in their experience and the increased 
certainty of the eternal. Add to this the spirit of sacrificial serv- 
ice that has descended upon these millions and we have a good 
foundation for a larger faith life. The certainty of God, the 
power of prayer, the spirit of service may not meet all the re- 
quirements for admission into some churches, but men who have 
these as firmly established principles of, life are not far from the 
Christ and the kingdom. These are the bases upon which the 
enlarged faith life of the new earth will be builded. 

Amid the convulsive movements of the ushering in of the new 
day we must keep steady. There are dangers ahead. Bolshevikism 
is not confined to Russia. The pendulum is always liable to swing 
too far when the spring that held it out of plumb is suddenly re- 
leased. We shall probably see some dark days yet. Anarchy 
will doubtless raise its evil head when restraints are removed. A 
Christless socialism will seek to usurp the throne, using the modern 
movements as stepping stones. The natural lawlessness of war 
will not die down in a moment when peace is declared. Dark days 
will come. Clouds will gather. The thunder clap and lightning 
flash may be heard and seen. But it will only be the breaking up 
of the storm, if we keep steady and true. The clear sunshine of 
a new day will shine brightly after the storm has cleared. 


OF LihiiAhatrin. 
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ALONG THE ROAD 


Tue roads of India! How they radiate in all directions like 
a spider’s web—from city to town, and town to village, and 
village to village. No map has fully charted them. They include 
all the pékka highways, hardened with beaten kanker stone and 
glazed by rain and sun into a dazzling whiteness that gives back the 
piercing sun-rays as from a mirror, and all the little katcha by-ways 
that never in all their course so much as dreamed of aught but 
dust and mud, according to the season. The roads of India! They 
are both fit for kings to travel on and unfit for the hardened soles 
of peasants. Lying in an oxcart, if it be the polished highroad, one 
may ride along softly in dreamless sleep, or, if it be the village 
byroad, one may know himself upon the rack, tortured this way 
and that by the holes and the hollows that no man hath numbered. 
But blessed is the man that passeth along the roads of India, for 
he shall inherit the soul of India. There it is in all its wonder in 
the crowds that come and go. For India is ever on the road; it 
shines out of ruined palaces and living, mud-walled villages; it is 
fragrant in the mango and the guava groves; the monkeys in the 
jéman trees and the jackals in the dal fields have it; and every 
river and nala that is bridged sends it up to fill the senses. 

On the day I have in mind, however, I was an unwilling 
pedestrian, for the rear tire on my bicycle had given hospitality to 
the long thorn of a bubil tree. The sun was getting higher, a 
straight climb to the very zenith, and I was yet five miles from 
Kithor (pronounced Kit-hér). Suddenly I discovered that I was 
marring the harmonies of the road. Hundreds were passing me 
and hundreds more, as I looked before and behind, were going my 
way. The same sun looked down on all and the same slow-passing 
furlong-stones greeted Hindu, Mohammedan and Christian alike 
in his own tongue with cheerful message of progress made—but 
I was the only one rendering ‘answers of impatience to sun and 
stone. I was the only one that chafed in the bondage of time and 
space. I was the only one that had lost all fineness of courtesy in 
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the presence of material forces and physical limitations that I 
could not control. The soul of India with its quiet good breeding 
was making me ashamed. I caught up with an elderly Hindu who 
was walking just ahead of me. He was evidently of the great mid- 
dle castes of India. He gave me a polite greeting with almost 
a smile lurking about the corners of his mouth. I determined to 
walk with him. 

India never resents any question of who or what or why when 
asked with courtesy ; so his answer to my query was: 

“T am a brass merchant, Huzir (Your Presence), from the 
little town of Thanapir, and I go to bathe in Mother Génga 
(Ganges) at Garhmpkhtéswar.” 

“It is a long way for an old man alone,” I replied. 

“Alone, Huztir? How else does man travel ?” 

“In groups, Lala (a title given to a merchant)—like this 
company before us returning from the river where you go, with 
the great ox-carts for the aged, and the weary, and the little ones 
whose feet grow tired along these hardened roads of kankar. The 
men of strength may walk and the women who are not newly 
mothers.” 

“They walk alone, Huztr, each man of them.” 

“Surely your eyes are dim, Lala, and do not see as well as 
once. Their very lathis (staffs) touch, swinging over their shoul- 
ders.” 

“In Thanapir, Huzir,”’ and the old man chuckled, “they do 
not accuse me of poor eyesight. When I weigh the brass I know 
to a very hair’s breadth when the scales swing level.” 

“And when they tip slightly to your favor, I warrant you,” 
and I laughed in turn. He took it as a great compliment, and his 
merry eyes kept dancing accompaniment to his hearty laughter. 
In an instant all had died away and his face was grave. 

“You men of Waldyat' do not understand, Huzir. You 
would say, now, that that mother, with babe upon her hip and little 
girl trotting by her side, a weary day’s march of many kos for the 
three of them, was not alone. Your saying, Huztr, would be in- 


*A foreign land. Generally used for the white man’s country. The 
British Tommy has corrupted it to Blighty. 
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correct. The mother walks by herself, the little girl makes the 
entire journey alone, for there is no mother’s hand, and even the 
babe on the hip is trudging patiently along an endless road bearing 
heavy burdens.” 

“What is the matter with my eyesight, Zala? I do not see 
it so.” 

“Tt is your bicycle,” he answered. 

“My bicycle?” 

“Huztr. You ride so fast the vision is blurred and runs to- 
gether. You men of Waldyat with your trains, and motors, and 
fine carriages drawn by fast horses have no way of seeing the vast 
spaces between men that walk together along the road. It is only 
when you walk that you see.” : 

“T have been walking, Lala, yet I did not see it.” 

“Huzir, you were thinking of other things. I am an old pil- 
grim and can tell you truly. When men that walk are thinking of 
discomfort, or of the daily tasks back home, their eyes are blind 
and their ears are deaf to the Great Teacher and his words. Men 
must be very quiet to hear his voice.” 

“Whose voice, Lala?” 

“The voice of India’s Maharishi (Great Sage). It is the 
Road, Huzir, that speaks to those that listen. It has thousands and 
thousands of chélas (disciples) to whom it is the guru (teacher). 
See them all about you. It is only the slow-moving ones, the silent 
ones, that learn. Ambling oxen and soft-stepping camels were 
provided by the kind Teacher for the weary and the heavy-laden 
among his devotees. Even the ponderous elephant walks the road 
with padded feet. Horses and bicycles and motors, Huztr, were 
not made for our Roads. They drown the voice of the great 
Teacher by their loud noises. Men who ride on them are still 
fools when they come to the end of the journey, having seen and 
having heard nothing.” 

I looked at him and smiled. He did not mean to be personal. 

“OQ Huzitr,” and he turned to me with a look of pain on his 
face, “Hindustan is rapidly becoming foolish. Not only Waldyatis 
who know no better, who have no Roads in their land, but Hindus 
are riding more and more in these your vehicles. When they 
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lose the old roads how will they hold the old truth and live the old 
life? Leave us our roads and you may take our temples!” 

I raised my head in great surprise, but he had lapsed 
into silence. I followed him thither, for his words had sunk 
deep, heavily weighted as they were with his reasoning and his 
emotion. As we walked along I pondered, and as I pondered 
watched the men of India along the road, looking deep into their 
eyes. 
After a long silence I asked him quietly, “Lala, what is it 
that the Road teaches you ?” 

He cleared his throat and adjusted his blue turban. 

“Tt was talking to me, Huzir, just as you ask the question. 
It was saying that I walk alone even while you walk with me. For 
you walk your way and I walk mine. My road is the road from 
Thanapur to Garhmukhteswar; yours is the road from Meerut to 
Kithor; and they are not the same. I walk the way of a brass 
merchant, selling brass of Mirzapur; you the way of a—I know 
not your profession, Huztr.” 

“Call me what you will, Lala,” and I smiled. “I do every- 
thing but sell brass.” 

Seemingly he did not notice my interpolation, as he contin- 
ued : 

“T walk the way of a middle-caste Hindu, you the way of a 
Christian. We worship different gods with different rits and 
rasms. Your way comes out of one unknown past and goes into 
one unknown future; my way from another to another. How can 
you say we walk together? It is but illusion.” 

“My way is one of joy and hope”—I would drive in an enter 
ing wedge, but he cut me short: 

“You but confirm my words. It is even as I say—our roads 
are different. Your road to you is truth, my road to me is truth. 
Every road is truth—to him that walks upon it. You may have 
joy and hope upon your way ; the Hindu’s road may have but sor- 
row. What matters it? I must walk my way, you must walk 
yours. The sun may shine hot upon me, the sand-storms sweep in 
dust about me, and the feet of the brass merchant may step on 
thorns. Uncomplaining I must trudge on, for I am bound for 
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Mother Ganga at Garhmukhteswar and whatever lies beyond. But 
you—you have your bicycle, Huzir. It is your way and you are 
born to it—the winds behind you blowing you along, a great pith 
hat upon your head to shield you, and friends to greet you at the 
evening hour. It is your lot. You are going to Kithor.” 

“But, Lala, may you not go to Kithor with me? Is there no 
common road for both of us? Are there not resting-places pre- 
pared at the end where both of us may lodge when the night hour 
comes? I know of such.” 

He shook his head vehemently. “It is impossible, Huzir. 
Do Hindu and Christian ever lodge together—even in this life? 
I have my caste and you have yours. I have my food and you have 
yours. How could there be a common life when there is no com- 
mon way or common truth? On this side of the road yon women 
are drinking from that well. They have let down with a long 
string their Jofa—it is Jaunpur brass, I can tell it from this dis- 
tance. Their Jota strikes the water and it fills. They pull it up. 
They drink around. They are refreshed and ready to take up the 
march. Hear them chatter in their merriment! Now look on the 
other side the road. There is another well. This time it is men, 
but three of them. They have no brass, but only pot of village-clay. 
Down it goes. It strikes the water too. They are pulling on it. 
There it comes over the well’s rim. Have they found water? 
One hand goes to the mouth to form a cup. The other lifts the 
vessel high as top of head. It tips. It is water, Huztr; see the 
stream. From different wells, both sides the road, to men and 
women, to few and many, in beaten Jaunpur brass and baked vil- 
lage-clay, comes water for the journey. It is notso? There is no 
single common well along the road of life. Men of Waldyat drink 
of wells one side the road, and men of India the other.” 

At last I saw my chance. “Lala, I drink neither this side nor 
that. I carry my well with me along the road, and drink even 
while I walk. Its water is very sweet.” 

He looked at me in great surprise. “Bhala/ Is it so? A 
well in your pocket!” and the old man laughed tumultuously. “I 
carry Ganga pani (Ganges water) in this jar when I return along 
the road, and sip it for a blessing—but it is no well.” 
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“It gets foul-smelling—does it not, Lalaf—before the last 
drop is gone.” 

He nodded his head. “Huztr.” 

“Mine never fouls, Lala, It is living water. It comes up in 
great bubbles from fresh springs.” 

He was plainly mystified. “The Waldyatis have wonderful 
machines, I have heard of them. With what machinery do they 
carry wells in their pockets? Is the container made of brass ?”’ 

“T shall give you one, if you will listen while I tell you how 
it works,” I answered. 

He was all excitement: “A well with living water for my long 
journey? Huziir, give it to me, that I thirst not along the way.” 

I was the teacher now and he the willing listener. “This 
well, Lala, is neither of the West nor of the East. It was found 
midway between in a little land far smaller than Waldyat or 
Hindustan. And the Man who gave it to us was neither brown 
nor white, but midway between. He was high-caste by birth, of 
royal Kshattriya lineage; middle-caste by occupation, a Vaisya 
carpenter; and low-caste by service, a Sudra to the Sudras. So 
he was for all—his well a common well of which we all may 
drink.” 

“But the well,” he interrupted. 

“T am telling you,” I answered. I drew out a little book from 
my pocket. The old man eyed me quizzically. He was more sur- 
prised when he saw its Nagri characters which he could read. 

“Ts this the well?’ His countenance fell. 

“Tt is in here, Lala. This is but the container. Pilgrim of 
the Road, it was a pilgrim of the Road, who knew the Road, that 
spake these words, when, having walked his many kos at the mid- 
day hour, he sat weary by a well.” 

I thumbed the well-worn pages till I found the place, and 
marking it, I read: 

“Jesus answered, ‘Anyone who drinks this water will be thirsty 
again, but anyone who drinks the water I shall give him will never thirst 


any more; the water I shall give him will turn into a spring of water 
welling up to eternal life.’”’* 





' Moffatt’s translation. 
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Looking into the face of the brass merchant, I explained its 

meaning. He still looked doubtful. 
“But, Huzir, I am not of his road, and the well is not for 

me.”’ 

“Lala,” and my eyes were filled with tenderness, for I looked 
into the very face of India, “remember he was neither you nor I, 
Waldyati or Hindustani. He stands midway between us. If his 
well is not for you, then it is not for me. Yet I have found the 
water sweet. We may drink together and be one caste in him. We 
may walk together too—for, Lala, there is a common Road, with 
a common truth and a common life for you and me. See, it is 
written here. Read it for yourself.” 

I put the book into his hands and pointed with my finger as 
he read: 


“Yishu ne us se kéha, Main hi marg ao sdtya ao jiwan hun.” 
“Jesus said to him, I am the Road and the Truth and the Life.” 


Long ere I had finished answering his questions I had to part 
from him. Handing him the book to keep, I heard him say, as he 
bowed in low salaam: “I am glad, Huzir, that on my way to Garh- 
mukhtéswar you have brought me to Kithér.” 
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TURGENIEFF’S NIHILISM AND ITS BOLSHEVIST 
IMPLICATIONS 


Tue bursting of the Bolshevist bubble leads one to investi- 
gate the quiet forces which drive that bubble to the surface. Did~ 
the Bolsheviki simply leap to their wild conclusions, or were they 
urged forward by forces which Jay dormant in their national life 
and national culture? The Slav is less rational than his European 
cousins, but he is more cerebral; he does not pull well in harness, 
but he is ready to take the bit into his teeth. Trotzsky is an 
enigma, but so was Turgenieff, so that those who desire to know 
what the Russians are up to must seek to fathom the dark and 
troubled waters of Slavic life. In making this attempt the most 
handy point of approach is to be found in the Russian novel. In 
distinction from our “best sellers” and what we call “reading mat- 
ter” the works of Russian fiction are of psychological character and 
political intent. They were the medium by which the revolution- 
ary minds of the mid-nineteenth century spread abroad the ideas 
that could not be aired from the platform or discussed in the news- 
papers. The nihilistic characters of those vivid volumes have 
burst the bindings and leaped forth from the pages of the novel 
with ideas. As a result the tender tales of Turgenieff are of no 
little import in the present crisis. 

In the average Russian story there is a pathetic hollowness 
or metaphysical vacuity which leads one to pass upon it the judg- 
ment that “the book does not get anywhere.” Dostoievsky will 
close a tremendous chapter, not with a violent conclusion, but with 
such an observation as, “The darkness and rain continued ag be- 
fore.” Turgenieff will bring his hero to the place where he gazes 
up into the heavens or fixes his gaze upon the black earth. Be- 
hind these artistic situations lies the character of the enigmatic 
Russian, who is at once a Tartar and a Buddhist. In the tragic 
instance of the Bolsheviki, or those who “want more,” there is a 
kind of violent Buddhism which argues to the effect that if the 
Bolsheviki have more others will have less, and in the end it will 
turn out that everything is nothing. Life, so the Bolshevik urges, 
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is nothing, and the sooner we discover this the better for us all. It 
is this style of psychologizing which makes Russian literature 
and Russian life things difficult to comprehend. British matter- 
of-factness may choke one’s palate; French fineness is often too 
highly spiced; Teutonic meat is meant for the carnivorous only; 
but the samovar of the Slav brews an impossible beverage. With 
the tendency to melt under his own heat the passive Slav has 
become all too active, and shows the tendency to destroy himself. 
At first the Bolsheviki were wild animals that revealed the desire 
to return to the cages which the revolution had opened. But a 
taste of freedom has seen them exhibit the instincts of the early 
Tartar life. Then there awakens, as though from a long slumber, 
the Buddhistic impulse to witness the annihilation of all things 
finite. 

To the Russian writer belongs the credit of seeking to know 
what spirit he is of. From Gogol to Gorky the Russian novel 
has pricked Slavonic veins for the purpose of securing a good 
smear of Russian blood; prominent among such vivisectionists was 
Turgenieff, who was exceptionally microscopic. In a sense, 
Moliére may have done something like this for France, Heine 
for Germany, Ibsen for Norway; but the direct consciousness of 
one’s own land is most intensive with such a writer as Turgenieff. 
He speaks of his own country as “anonymous Russia,” and ex- 
presses the suspicion that all its life is but the outcome of the 
“Black Earth Force.” He hates his country that he may love 
it—odi et amo—and leaves its borders that he may enjoy its life 
more perfectly. “This hatred of Russia,” said Dostoievsky, “was 
quite lately almost regarded by some of our Liberals (like Tur- 
genieff, we imagine) as sincere love for their country.” For him- 
self Turgenieff expressed his loving hatred of Russia by saying, 
“Orthodox Russia might sink down to the nethermost Hell, and 
not a single tack, not a single pin, would ever be disturbed ; every- 
thing would remain calmly in its place.” The German idea, 
familiar to all Belgians, was to the effect that if a nation evinced 
no Idea it should cease to exist; the Russian conclusion is to the 
effect that, since Russia stands for nothing definitive it should 
bring about its own nothingness. In the midst of all this destruc- 
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tiveness Turgenieff was animated by a spirit of matchless tender- 
ness. Beside the Tartar lion lay the Buddhistie lamb. 

Turgenieff’s Russia was just as sterile of men as of institu- 
tions. There were indeed rumors of Humanity in the Moscow of 
the ’30’s, but in Turgenieff’s novel these specimens of Slavonic 
culture were singularly unconvincing and ineffective. “There is 
as yet no man among us, look where you will. All are either small 
fry, squabblers, petty Hamlets, cannibals, or triflers.” In this 
strange mélange of men it is the “petty Hamlet,” the “Russian 
Hamlet,” who comes in for most of the novelist’s critique, for he 
cannot endure the mere bearer of the word or the man who sub- 
stitutes elocution for energy. As Shakespeare, in one of his most 
serious moods, had pointed out the human tendency to substitute 
mere thought for action, so Cervantes had used Don Quixote to 
caricature, not only the man of passing chivalry, but the pseudo- 
idealist in general. These two literary examples were the poles 
between which Turgenieff described the sphere of his complete 
novel. If men are given up to dreams the Russian is exceptionally 
cerebral and romantic; if life evaporates in ideas and words Rus- 
sian life is conspicuous for its inability to keep the bubbles from 
bursting. The Russian is thus meet for Nihilism; he is, as one 
of Ibsen’s characters said of himself, “homesick for the mighty 
Nothingness.” 

To his underlying Asiaticism and its sense of universal 
futility Turgenieff added somewhat more than the skepticism of 
Shakespeare and Cervantes; he used the transcendentalism of 
early nineteenth-century Germany to fan the nihilistic flax. 
Schelling’s esthetic doctrine, to the effect that culture is best 
advanced when each nation develops its characteristic form of 
spiritual life, had been effective in creating the Slavophile school, 
among whom Dostoievsky was preeminent. Out of such trans- 
cendentalism Turgenieff extracted more nihilism than nationalism. 
Turgenieff knew Germany, and admired it as far as he was capable 
of admiring anything mundane. He refers to the “Russian Ger- 
mans” of Moscow, and in at Jeast one place alludes to the Schelling 
who had sought to place Russia, as all other nations, upon its own 
esthetic foundation. In On the Eve the hero informs Elena that 
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his father is a “Schellingist,” but the lightness of Turgenieff’s 
literary touch leads him to change the theme from national culture 
to “nightingales,” as something better adapted to the feminine 
mind. For himself, Turgenieff was suspicious of all westheticism, 
and had no will-to-believe in such fineness for the Russian people. 

But the sharp arrows of the mighty Teuton were to sink 
deeper than the region of things purely artistic, and Turgenieff 
did not fail to show himself a member at large of the school whose 
political consequences have been so frightful in the war. From 
the sinister side of Hegel’s philosophy—the Left School as repre- 
sented by Feuerbach and Stirner—Turgenieff’s drew the conclu- 
sion that Man was just about to appear. “They will come? O, 
thou soil! Thou Black Earth Force! Thou hast said, “They will 
come’? Behold, I shall put thy words on record.” The interroga- 
tives—need we say!—are Turgenieff’s. Such remote and wist- 
ful futurism was about all that Turgenieff had to say in favor of 
real Russia. More interested is he in the nihilistic work which 
must precede the coming in of Man. 

So limitless was the Russia of Turgenieff that men seemed 
dwarfish, their creative work of no account. Up to the time of 
Turgenieff’s writing Russia had accomplished nothing, for even 
“the samovar and linden-bast slippers and the shaft-arch and the 
knot—those renowned products of ours—were not invented by us,” 
said he. In the mind of Turgenieff all Russian civilization was 
so much smoke and steam. In the novel called Smoke he utters 
his lament over civilization generally by saying, “Everything is 
smoke and steam, everything seems to be constantly undergoing 
change, but in reality everything is exactly alike. Everything is 
hastening somewhither, and everything vanishes without leaving a 
trace, without having attained to any end whatever.” This condi- 
tion of “smoke,” which is so promising in Pittsburgh, Birming- 
ham, and Essen, fails to convince Turgenieff of any human prog- 
ress, so that it is not difficult for him to indulge in nihilistic ideals. 
With such national ideals in front of them it was not-difficult for 
the Bolsheviki to accelerate the general demolition of man’s work 
on earth, for as Turgenieff spoke of the Russian’s consciousness, 
Trotzsky has emulated the ideals of his conduct. 
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The Turgenieffian ideal of Nihilism, expressed definitely in 
Fathers and Children, was a doctrine to the effect that the whole 
visible order must be repudiated in order that the Black Earth 
Force, its bosom full of authentic men, might have its chance to 
repopulate the whole land. The well-balanced uncle, in the book 
which coined the term Nihilism, performed a literary service for 
us when he linked Turgenieff’s doctrine with that of Feuerbach. 
“They used to be Hegelists, but now they are nihilists.” The 
Russian Germans who have turned Teutonic transcendentalism 
into Slavonic Nihilism strive to change everything for the very 
sake of the change. Or, as the retroactive uncle in Fathers and 
Children puts it, and that with much of Moliére’s original sarcasm, 
vous avez changé tout cela. Just how the great turn in the world 
of men and things is to be brought about Turgenieff fails to tell 
us, for at the moment when the practical conclusion is about to be 
drawn the beautiful Fenitchka appears upon the verandah and the 
conservative uncle turns from argument to a cup of cocoa. 
Dostoievsky is equally disappointing, and one who has followed 
the steps of his esthetic nihilism sees the chapter come to an 
end with the following suggestion on the part of the revolutionary 
nihilist: “Let’s go listen to the band.” 

Turgenieff, who was born just a century ago, told but one tale 
—or two perhaps. The story is to the effect that when a young 
man and a younger woman stand in the attitude of lovers the 
romantic swain has neither the wit nor the will to turn his ro- 
mantic sentiments in the direction of matrimony. When, again, 
this Romeo seeks to pursue the work of a political reformer, 
anarchy seems to be as serious as matrimony, so that the would-be 
revolutionist consummates by despair or death what might have 
been a real Bolshevist movement. The resulting philosophy seems 
to be that romanticism, wstheticism, intellectualism, and the like 
unfit one for both public and private life. Expressed in other 
language, the Turgenieffian message means, “Theory is fatal to 
practice; or, much learning tends to make one mad.” On the 
political side, it may be said that the Jerichos of the established 
order are not in the habit of seeing their walls cave in before the 
trumpets and torches of beautiful doctrine; although it might be 
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alleged that pan-German frightfulness, with its Wotan, Siegfried 
and Parsival lines, has been just as much a romantic doctrine as 
anything else. Turgenieff believed that the great political change 
which Russia needed was to be brought about by the application 
of something sterner than transcendental romanticism, although 
he knew that one of his stories, like Mrs. Stowe’s Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin, had been instrumental in emancipating a large part of 
Russia’s population. 

There must have been considerable realism at the base of 
Turgenieff’s romantic brain as he continued to harp upon the 
theme that fine ideas are as ineffective in renovating the older order 
as the planting of flowers would be in removing rocks and stumps. 
With a more direct contact with life, and a more thorough reali- 
zation of Russia’s needs, Dostoievsky ventures the assertion that 
“beauty will save the world.” In face of the stubborn and malig- 
nant order of things in Russia, Turgenieff would have the Musco- 
vite idealist see that his esthetic sentiments are far from effective 
in removing the facta bruta of the political order. In the last of 
his nihilistic novels he makes Nezdanoff, his hero, say, “It is 
difficult for an gesthete to come into contact with real life.” This 
has a plausible sound, yet the history of revolution always shows 
a certain poetical touch, a feeling that “beauty will save the 
world.” Too much of the contemplative has unfitted the Tur- 
genieffian hero for the real work of revolution. “O cursed 
sesthetics!” exclaims this same Nezdanoff. “O Hamlet, Hamlet, 
Prince of Denmark, how am I to emerge from thy shadow?” 
There was in Turgenieff’s mind “something rotten” in the states 
of both Denmark and Russia, but he shared Shakespeare’s doubt 
as to the idealist’s ability to cope with the actual situation. 

The mental state to which Turgenieff keeps referring is that 
of the dilettant—not the party who merely affects encyclopedic cul- 
ture, but the one who has surrendered himself to the spiritual 
excesses of learning, of travel, of emotional religion, The brain 
of such a dilettant has so exhausted itself with centrally excited 
ideas, as the psychologist would call them, that he is no longer in 
a position to carry on mental commerce with the exterior order. 
This subjectivism, from which, however, comparatively few suffer, 
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produces what Turgenieff calls the “superfluous man.” According 
to the psychological critic Paul Bourget, “the word ‘decadence’ 
denotes a state of society which produces too great a number of 
individuals unfit for the labors of common life.” The practical 
conclusion is that these unfit and superfluous people will give them- 
selves up to dreams of reform, or to the mapping out of Utopia. 
Just at present we have no fear of decadence, but matters were 
otherwise in the Russia of the ’40’s and ’50’s. And Turgenieff 
was writing to the noble-minded but ideal aristocrats of his own 
day. Turgenieff’s superfluous man knew better than to give him- 
self up to Quixotic and Hamletesque dreams, but he could better 
diagnose than cure his own ills. “There are two men in me,” says 
his Nezdanoff, “and one will give the other no peace; and so I 
think it better if both of them were to cease to live.” Such a 
Siamese situation in the human mind, known as well to Goethe, 
was the secret of Turgenieff’s psychology. Toward such a self- 
divided character he felt himself inclined to tenderness, perhaps 
because it was descriptive of his own soul. 

The conflict between the indwelling intellect and the exterioriz- 
ing will was the first thing that Turgenieff showed in his descrip- 
tion of the human soul. In private as well as in public life does 
the contemplator show his weakness. Turgenieff is at once chival- 
rous and frank in his avowal that “man is weak, woman is strong.” 
This matriarchal principle, made so exasperating by Masoch, is 
a favorite theme of Turgenieff, as it was with Wagner, Ibsen, and 
Strindberg. Of course, masculine artists, all the way from the 
author of Genesis to the writer of Vanity Fair, have been in the 
habit of exploiting the male at the expense of the supposedly 
weaker sex, and Turgenieff may be doing no more than stepping 
into the line of chivalry. But Turgenieff takes up the doctrine in a 
characteristic manner while he aims to show that man, for all his 
masculinity, does not take the initiative as often as his vanity 
would lead him to believe. In Rudin the hero can talk love, and 
that quite convincingly, but he is disconcerted by the maid’s practi- 
cal question, “What shall we do?” In A Nest of Nobles Lavretsky 
is so romantically noble that he refrains from taking Liza in the 
“home,” so that she seeks refuge in a convent. In Smoke Litvinoff 
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cannot measure up to the severe standards set by Irina with her 
“embittered mind.” Nezdanoff, in Virgin Soil, must relinquish 
Marianna, not because she does not love him but because she 
“obeys” another of whom she is not so fond. Against the dark 
background of such masculine souls the personality of the woman 
stands out in exceptional light. 

Having pointed out that nihilism is in vain, and that mascu- 
linism, as we might style it, has never been a success, Turgenieff 
takes up the problem of individualism; not the individualism of 
private profit, but the romantic doctrine of esthetic personality. 
Toward such a conception of man he seems to be partial and 
optimistically inclined. For all the promise of the superman 
it must be said that scarcely a character in Turgenieff’s novel 
stands out in clear silhouette ; whence individualistic auspices look 
unfavorable. Turgenieff disappoints all those who stroll through 
his artistic orchard looking for a windfall of individualists, for 
his egos never ripen to the point of falling off the branches, nor 
are they shaken to the ground by the winds of nihilism. Bazaroff 
alone, in Fathers and Children, shows symptoms of selfhood, but 
his ego-mania does not prove as fatal as the disease which carries 
him off. Within the circle of his youthful admirers he is esteemed 
a “strong bird of prey,” but the Turgenieffian ornithology appears 
to be somewhat at fault. In his scientific reverence for beetles 
Bazaroff fails to reveal any corresponding hardness in his own 
mental covering, and the very worst he can do is to revile roman- 
ticism and challenge the well-balanced old uncle to a duel. With 
his feminine egos, or egoistes, Turgenieff does somewhat better, 
although none of his novels reveals an Anna Karenina, a Nora 
Helmer, an Emma Bovary, or a Brunhilde. The trouble with the 
egoiste of the Turgenieffian tale lies in the fact that she spends her 
individualistic efforts, not on herself, but upon her male com- 
panion, whom she strives to urge on in the direction of selfhood. 
Here and there is found one precious soul who trims her locks 
and talks nihilism, but the woman of revolt, like Vashti or Anti- 
gone, is nowhere found among the artistic pages of Turgenieff’s 
story. Turgenieff musters no woman’s Death Legion, who swear 
eternal enmity to the old order. The best that his women can do 
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is to stand out in the form of complementary colors to the men of 
whom genuine individualism was expected. His feminine egos 
flutter, but do not fly; they chirp, but have no distinct song. 

In spite of his political and philosophical shortcomings Tur- 
genieff had a message for the Russia of his day, just as he has a 
kind of limited gospel for lands and times generally. In addition 
in the implied lesson of perpetual tenderness Turgenieff has a 
teaching to the effect that pure thinking, or cognition as such, can 
do as much harm as good in the life of the individual and of the 
nation to which he belongs. Thought for thought’s sake is as 
decadent as art for purely esthetic purposes. He who goes at life 
theoretically or romantically is likely to discover that the grim 
realities of the given situation will soon disconcert him. Did 
Turgenieff learn this of Flaubert, whom he met in Paris, or did 
Flaubert’s opposition to empty intellectualism merely corroborate 
that which Turgenieff had learned of older masters—the Shake- 
speare and Cervantes referred to? Like his friend Flaubert, Tur- 
genieff dreaded the dreamer, the doctrinaire; and this not merely 
because pure thought is paralyzing, but because the resort to 
action on the part of him who has led the contemplative life results 
in an impulsiveness with its wake of tragic harm. Trotzsky as 
Utopian dreamer shows what mischief the activities of the cerebral 
mind can originate, and it was against just this madness that 
Turgenieff was warning the Russian people. 

In apparent opposition to the Turgenieffian doctrine of practi- 
cal work, Gorky has sought to trace Russian ills back to the notion 
that men suffer as long as they remain in ignorance of what life 
and the individual are for. In the expression of this metaphysical 
ideal Gorky hopes to raise man from the Black Earth just as 
Turgenieff attempts to lower him from the clouds. Yet there 
is implicit agreement between these two Slavs, for where one 
would have the thinker act, the younger teacher is bent upon having 
the worker think. For himself and his doctrine, Turgenieff was 
bent upon enforcing the idea that thought must be turned into 
action of immediate benefit to mankind, so that the ideal man 
will assume the character of the intelligent worker. This is far 
from being romantic, and had Turgenieff laid stress upon the 
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positive side of his social gospel he would not have written attrac- 
tive stories with psychological intensity. His hero would have 
been a Philistine, and his stories about him would have been 
about as interesting as the documents which are sent out by the 
Agricultural Department at Washington. 

It is best, then, to look upon Turgenieff as an artist who 
knew how to display the most interesting things in Russian life. 
He depicted Russia, but not as robustly as Gogol had done before 
him. He analyzed the Russian soul, but, unlike Dostoievsky, he 
did not descend into the crater of the voleano. With Turgenieff 
it is never “artist-cruelty,” as Nietzsche calls it, but artist-tender- 
ness which guides his pen. The marvel of it all is that out of 
Russian life as it is now and as it must have been then he could 
draw pictures of things so exquisite. The Russia of to-day is far 
removed from the land upon whose spiritual possibilities Tur- 
genieff loved to dilate. The Nihilism with which he played was 
no bloody creed, but a purely artistic conception. According to 
Slavonic authorities the Russian word “Nitchevo” is a term which 
has many meanings. The “Nothing” of Turgenieff was quite 
different from the “Nitchevo” of Trotzsky. Nevertheless the 
Russian has long been nihilistic, and it will take years to teach 
him a more plausible and palpable view of human life. 


Giarts ta, Sav 
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“T’'ve got a little job on ‘and, and the time is drawin’ nigh, 
I wants to ’ave it nice and neat, and pleasin’ to the eye, 
And I ’opes the God of soldier men will see me safely through it.” 


How thoroughly the British have done their bit, and the part 
they have played as soldier men in the Great War, historians will 
be a long time in telling. There are events associated with the 
titanic struggle launched by the “unspeakable Turk” of: Berlin 
that have been named miracles. To many students of these times 
the miracles have not been the battles fought and won by the Allies 
so much as the spontaneity and wholeheartedness with which South 
Africa and India, Boer, Hindu, Moslem, and the disciples of the 
“Great Gawd Budd” rushed men and money to the help of Britain 
in the hour of her need. Again we learn that the greatest thing 
in the world is not fear or force. “I’ve been to Woolwich and 
know which side to take” may have been the reply of the Nizam, 
India’s greatest Moslem prince, when the Indian Mutiny threat- 
ened British rule in Hindustan, but a mightier force than Eng- 
land’s arsenals drew Boer, Moslem and Hindu to Britain’s side 
when the storm burst over Europe in August, 1914. Berlin 
thought she had mined the Moslem world from Morocco to Singa- 
pore with dynamite sufficient to destroy the empires of France 
and Britain when she dared set off the blast. Her fellow con- 
spirator was eager for the deed. More malignant than Abdul the 
Damned, Young Turk and Hun failed, but with hellish malice 
they shot their bolt. Only Armenia, the martyr nation of the ages, 
suffered as tongue nor pen can tell. If justice fail not the twin 
Molochs, Turk and Hun, will atone for their unparalleled cruelty 
to the Armenians. Not unheeded is the prayer, 


“Avenge, O Lord, thy slaughtered saints, 
Even them who kept thy truth so pure of old.” 


Yet France and England remained as strong in their farthermost 
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colonies as in Paris and London. As in the ghastly siege of 
Lucknow, 


“Ever upon the topmost roof the banner of England blew.” 


But for the loyalty of India, Egypt, and South Africa, loyalty that 
spared neither treasure nor blood, the British would have lost the 
fight. That Britain was not, as many say, caught unprepared let 
the devotion of her colonies attest. Stronger than guns and navies 
for defense, was the astounding loyalty of her far-flung colonists, 
diverse in creed and color, but one in devotion to the British Raj. 

Now for my story. We were riding in a Pennsylvania 
limited, years before the war, when a dispute arose. “I know,” 
cried a German who had the stage, “I know the practice of the 
British in India. They treat the natives as niggers are treated in 
your Southern States.” “Have you ever been in India?” I gently 
asked. “No, but I have the facts upon the best authority. The 
British are tyrants, ruthlessly trampling upon the rights of the 
natives. Niggers receive no worse treatment anywhere than do 
the Hindus at the hands of the British.” Born a Virginian, having 
spent seven years in India, I assumed that I was a competent wit- 
ness. While I held no brief for the British, I proposed to state 
certain facts, as to a jury, and submit the matter in dispute to my 
fellow country men. It was in the early eighties. A new police 
commissioner had been appointed in Caleutta who proceeded to 
issue some new and drastic mandates, among them one bearing 
upon the right of free speech, a right imbedded in the Magna 
Charta of the Briton. The new rule, that created an Indian 
mutiny on a small scale, was that open-air speakers must receive 
a license from the police commissioner before they addressed 
crowds in street, park or bazaar. Shades of Hyde Park! Can 
Americans imagine the shindy that order stirred up? The town 
fairly sizzled, not with tropic heat, but with British fury. Being 
American, and accustomed to the mild rule of the Irish policeman, 
we abstained from offending and permitted the British to fight 
their own battle. I shall never forget the first evening following 
the new order. We, as was our custom, restorted to our old stand 
in Wellington Park, but this time we went there not to speak, but 
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to see the battle open. A crowd greatly magnified was waiting 
the first shot. Our soap-box pulpit was occupied by a one-armed 
British ex-officer. We knew him well. Captain J had had his 
arm chewed off by a tiger. At one time in his career the doughty 
captain had invaded Afganistan single-handed when the govern- 
ment was compelled to send and rescue him. He was itching for 
a fight with the police and eager for arrest and martyrdom. The 
policeman, Lamb, by name, unwilling to gratify the militant 
speaker, proceeded to “shoo” away the crowd. “Disperse, dis- 
perse,” he cried, waving his long arms as he made rushes at the 
natives. Like water and the broom of Mrs. Partington, the Ben- 
galee babus fell back only to surge in around and behind the shout- 
ing, gesticulating officer, while above the racket rose the voice of 
the preacher thundering defiance and daring the limb of the law 
to arrest him. By this time Lamb was getting wrathy. His lan- 
guage and manner belied his name. In one of his rushes he came 
to a very stout babu, left standing alone by the retreating crowd. 
“Disperse, disperse,” cried Lamb. “How can I disperse, Sahib ?”’ 
blandly replied the bowing and smiling native. But the joke was 
lost on the majesty of the law. The fun was ours. While this 
opera bouffe was being performed for our benefit a more tragic 
scene was being enacted in other parts of the city. The new order 
of the police commissioner had brought from their retirement five 
of the most distinguished clergymen of the city, ready to challenge 
the right of the police to invade the sacred privilege of free speech, 
dear to all Englishmen. The five learned divines were placed 
under arrest. This was not comedy, but tragedy. Five ancient 
and venerable clergymen were in, I should say “on,” the hands 
of the police commissioner, who found that he had enmeshed five 
white elephants. What to do with them was the question. You 
are doubtless familiar with the story of the trial of the seven 
bishops, a cause célébre in the days of the Stuarts, one of the 
famous trials of English history, a story eloquently told by the 
gifted Lord Macaulay. We were treated to another such spectacu- 
lar trial in the High Court of Calcutta, though on a more modest 
stage and, alas! with no Macaulay to embalm it in matchless 
prose. The trial was pure tragedy to the police commissioner, and 
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ended in another vindication of the right of free speech wherever 
the Union Jack may float. 

Now comes the application of my tale. The moral to my 
parable may furnish the key to the mystery of the British hold 
upon the fealty of her colonists. The right to free speech, a square 
deal, and a fair trial before one’s peers is a right accorded to every 
man, without distinction as to class, creed or color, who lives under 
the folds of the flag of Britain. A striking fact connected with 
the trial of those five distinguished clergymen in Calcutta, away 
back in the eighties of last century, was that they appeared without 
protest before a bench of five bewigged and gowned judges, three 
of whom were men of color. Two were Hindus, two British, one 
Moslem. Before this mixed bench of judges five of the leading 
white citizens of Calcutta were tried because they dared claim in 
India the privilege of free speech, guaranteed to every British sub- 
ject so long as he abstained from treason. That was a strange 
scene to a Virginian. Under the Stars and Stripes I had never 
witnessed such a demonstration of the principles of our Declara- 
tion of Independence. Be it said to our shame that Americans 
are not abreast of their Allies in their practical application of the 
ideals of liberty, equality, fraternity embodied in the American 
Constitution. Only once did Britain make the fatal blunder of 
denying to her colonists a square deal, but that was when she had 
a stupid German king on her throne. Like Englishmen, her Hindu 
subjects avail themselves of the right to grumble. 

After all, the miracle of India’s devotion with her seventy 
million Moslems to Great Britain is only the working out of the 
natural law in the moral world stated by Saint Paul, that “what- 
soever a man soweth that shall he also reap.” Prussia’s greatest 
monarch once said, “That Prince is lost who confesses himself 
Christian.” While Germany reaps the whirlwind let us heed 
Julian’s confession, “O Nazarene, again thou hast conquered !” 
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WHEN WILBUR FISK WENT ABROAD 


Wixsvr Fisk was the first president of Wesleyan University. 
He was one of the premier men developed by American Method- 
ism. He was its first representative educator in the North. He 
came at a time when our Church had reached its educational crisis. 
To him it owes much of its success in academic and collegiate edu- 
cation. His ministry and leadership were always marked by a 
fine balance of power and grace. His life was so Christlike that 
in another Church it is likely he would be canonized as “Saint 
Wilbur.” He raised Wesleyan to the place in the sun it has never 
lost or suffered to grow dim. To his students he was an angel of 
guidance. His deepest concern was for the great developing West. 
He wanted to save this new empire to an enlightened Christianity. 
He said: “I wish we could fill that country with sound, pious 
teachers. Indeed, I want to send out enough to set the world on 
fire! I have done educating youths for themselves; my sole ob- 
ject, I think, will be hereafter to educate all I can get for the 
world.” He opposed the founding of separate theological semi- 
naries, largely from the fear that they would become too specula- 
tive and result in mere dogmatism. Naturally, his broad learning 
and sound judgment made him a key-man in the highest councils 
of his Church, and he was several times a delegate to the General 
Conference. Twice he was elected a bishop. First, at the organ- 
ization of the Canadian Methodist Episcopal Church. This signal 
honor he declined. Second, in 1836 he was elected a bishop by the 
Methodist Episcopal Church while he was abroad in Europe to 
recuperate his much overworked and delicate constitution, to bear 
the fraternal greetings of his Church to British Methodism, and 
to purchase scientific instruments for Wesleyan. So far as I can 
learn, he was the only man ever elected a bishop of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church in his absence. This expression of confidence 
and esteem touched him deeply, yet he felt he must refuse the 
office out of the conviction that he could do more for the cause of 
Christ as an educator than as a bishop. He had risen to honor 
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and influence while still a young man. At forty-seven he suc- 
cumbed to the pulmonary disease against which he had struggled 
for many years. Besides the memory of his logical intellect and 
rare eloquence, and his permanent impress upon the educational 
life of Methodism and America, he left several volumes of sermons 
and controversial works. These books have been forgotten or 
neglected by the later generations of Methodists. As by accident 
there came to my hand the other day a mellow, fat quarto bearing 
the now rather unthrilling title, “Fisk’s Travels on the Continent 
of Europe.” How could such a country-mouse title allure in com- 
petition with our modern ones with the “punch” in them? Take 
this “charmer” as an example: “Travels, Trips, and Trots, On 
and Off Duty, from the Tropics to the Arctic Circle, by Major- 
General—(late Coloned ‘the Buffs’). Comprises ‘Journeyings in 
the West Indies’: Barbadoes, Demerara, St. Lucia, Trinidad, 
etc. ‘Scampers through Greece’: Corfu, Athens, Olympia, Delphi, 
ete., ete. ‘Rambles in the Peninsula’: Lisbon, Cintra, Madrid, 
Cordova, Cadiz, Malaga, and other parts of Spain. ‘A summer on 
the Gold Coast’: Ashanti War, Fanti Girls, ete. ‘To Thule and 
Ultima Thule’: Iceland, Faroe Islands, ete. With many Plates 
and I:'ustrations!” Small wonder I scented the odor of boredom 
and was inclined to flip a coin as to whether I should thrust my 
mental plow into the fallow stretches of Fisk’s long-neglected 
pages. Had I tried litmus-paper on them I should have expected 
it to turn red—as indication that the old book had gone sour. Of 
course, second thought would have assured me that could never 
happen with the sweet name of Wilbur Fisk on the title page. 
That name commanded me like the request of the government to 
cultivate a war garden. The first furrow has yielded a crop which 
I now serve as an entrée on the hardy war menu that lies on your 
intellectual table. 

The passage to Europe was by the New York-Liverpool fast 
packet line. The trip took eighteen days. There was a cow on 
board to furnish fresh milk. Provisions were supplied by an 
ample stock of live geese, turkeys, ducks, hens, pigs and sheep. 
Paris was reached by way of Boulogne and Amiens. In Paris, 
Fisk was admitted into the intimate circle of the families of the 
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Wesleyan and American Presbyterian ministers stationed there. 
During the day he visited the places of interest in and about the 
city. The evening was spent generally with these friends. Be- 
fore parting they would read and expound a portion of Scripture, 
with singing and prayer. What a procedure for a tourist in 
Europe! Napoleon’s triumphal arch was then in course of con- 
struction and stood at one of the outlets of the city. The beauty 
of the Place de la Concorde could not obliterate the ugly historical 
memory that it had been the slaughter-house of the revolutionary 
guillotine. Boulevard signifies a bulwark. These wide streets 
were so named because they were laid out on the site of the early 
walls and fortresses. Faubourgs mean suburbs. This name was 
given them because formerly they were exterior to the boulevards 
or bulwarks, and so outside the city. The Tuileries got its name 
from the tile-kilns that anciently were located there. The Place 
du Carrousel was so named from the magnificent tournament held 
on that spot by Louis XIV in 1662. At the time of Fisk’s visit 
the splendid features of Paris were but magnificent parts and 
points in a city the greater part of which was crowded together 
without order, miserably built on narrow and crooked streets 
mostly unattractive and dirty. One took but a step from the sub- 
lime to the ridiculous. This description calls to mind certain 
words of Montaigne: “I love that city for her own sake, . 
I love her so tenderly that her spots, her blemishes, and her warts 
are dear unto me.” The city has been transformed on such a lavish 
scale that, as Victor Hugo used to mourn for vanished Gothic 
Paris, so Fisk would not recognize large sections of Paris reborn. 
The churches in France were kept badly and bore evident 
marks of neglect. The attendance was small. To Fisk the French 
seemed to be Catholics three times—at christening, marriage, and 
death. The Church of Saint Genevieve was no longer used as a 
church, but was called the Pantheon—a church for “all the gods!” 
and, “in fact, for no god.” In its present state it cost over three 
million dollars, Dismantled of its altars and shrines, it is now noth- 
ing but a plain naked monumental edifice consecrated as a burial- 
place for the heroes and illustrious men of France. The Hétel des 
Invalides was at that time supposed by some to be the finest piece 
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of architecture in Paris. Fisk thought it bore a characteristic 
whimsicalness, Was not its conspicuous dome gilded in the fol- 
lowing manner: The populace had grown restless. “ ‘Go,’ said 
Napoleon, ‘go gild the dome of the Invalides.’ It was done— 
and all the effervescence of public feeling passed off in admiration 
of this new wonder.” When Fisk saw it its chief glory had not 
been attained. It was five years after that before the body of 
Napoleon was lifted from under the plain slab, without name or 
date, where it had mouldered for twenty years with only the wil- 
lows of Saint Helena to weep over it, and was borne to its final 
resting place in the grand porphyry sarcophagus under the shining 
dome of the Hotel des Invalides. The beautiful Madeleine 
Church, after more than a century of vicissitudes, was at last near- 
ing completion. Instead of the Temple of Glory which Napoleon 
had intended to erect, in honor of the Grand Army, over the door- 
way Mary Magdalene kneels to supplicate mercy for the wretched 
sinners in the hands of the Judge. What an anomaly are the 
French! Even Fisk could not understand them. How many 
times they have proved themselves to be what the world thought 
they were not. Irreligious as they seemed, they had, at that time, 
originated some of the most noble philanthropies that have ele- 
vated the mind of man and ministered mercy to the sufferers of 
our race, 

Pére la Chaise cemetery held a fascination for Fisk which has 
been owned by all subsequent travelers. Intending to give it only 
a passing glance, the place held him from morning till nightfall. 
Its expensive and beautiful monuments charmed him. He tried 
to account for the excessive attention paid to the graves by think- 
ing that it was due to the refined skepticism of the French, who 
looked upon the mouldering dust of the departed as though that 
were all. It seemed like an attempt to transform the valley of 
bones into a terrestrial paradise which could only tend to call off 
the mind from the paradise above. Yet he could not but notice 
that the natural flower mostly used in commemorating the dead 
was the yellow everlasting, originally from the Cape of Good 
Hope. The real secret of the attraction of Pére la Chaise lies in 
the fact that it is a biographical dictionary of the illustrious men 
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of France. Here the stranger needs no introduction to the society 
of those moderns whose names are known to the world. What was 
it that irresistibly drew the pure-souled Fisk to the tomb of Abe- 
lard and Heloise? Was it the awe-inspiring defiance of the human 
will in moral rebellion and the divinity of the human soul in re 
pentance? This it must be, more than maudlin sentimentality, 
that has prompted so many thousands to weep over the dust of those 
celebrated sinners and penitents and to cast a sprig of evergreen 
upon their graves. 

As Fisk wandered through the marble halls of Versailles and 
the gardens populated with statues and adorned with gigantic 
fountains he turned philosopher. The vast pleasure palace cost 
possibly two hundred million dollars. Louis XIV burned the 
accounts to prevent the world knowing the extent of his extrava- 
gance. But the cruel folly of the Grand Monarque could not burn 
the law of retribution. His extravagance brought on the national 
poverty and distress that in the reign of Louis XVI terminated in 
the French Revolution. It was the maxim of Louis that the 
profligacy of princes was the wealth of their subjects. This is a 
false premise, because, while they take their wealth twice—once 
in taxes and once in service and materials—the amount is restored 
but once in pay for service and materials. Therefore the entire 
amount is a dead loss to the people and an annihilation of so much 
of the productive capital of the nation. This is sound economic 
reasoning, 

The great Methodist educator was not always so happily clear 
in his perceptions and correct in his deductions. Like so many 
other outsiders, he was led astray by the erroneous statement that 
Paris is France. It has taken the present war to dissipate this 
persistent misconception. ‘Henry James said that France may 
be Paris, but Paris was by no means France. Fisk wrote: “Paris 
is the heart; all besides in France are but subordinate organs of 
circulation, which beat slow or quick, weak or strong, just as the 
central influence and impulse act upon them and through them. 
. . « If, therefore, a traveler wishes to see France or become 
acquainted with the French he must go to Paris.” Even in 1836 
it was observable that the French character was becoming more 
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sedate and thoughtful. What with the fostering of literature and 
the fine arts and an unsurpassed system of public education, there 
was the indication of a solidity and gravity of mind that was full 
of promise for the future. Though a Catholic country, M. Guizot, 
a Protestant, was at that time minister of education. At the Sor- 
bonne all the lectures were open to the public. Fisk heard the 
celebrated Geoffroy Saint-Hilaire lecturing upon a fish’s head. 
The lecture rooms, where presided men with a reputation known 
all over the scientific world, presented a unique picture. Some 
were crowded, others were completely deserted. Some of the 
lecturers were clapped and applauded, but others were hissed. 
From a thousand to two thousand would crowd into a room. Little 
order was kept. The auditors kept their hats on or removed them 
at their pleasure. They stood on the seats or passed in and out in 
the midst of the most erudite discourse. The professors were not 
highly paid, but enjoyed privileges and retirement pensions which 
were continued to their widows. The honors paid to learned men 
attracted the foremost of the nation to professorial positions. Like 
many other unaccountable things in this unaccountable nation, in 
spite of successive political convulsions the social and educational 
institutions had grown steadily stronger. Strange to relate, the 
elementary schools were opened and closed with prayer. It was 
required that the Scriptures be read and portions committed to 
memory. Each child must receive the religious instruction pre- 
ferred by the parents. Fisk did not believe that state colleges and 
universities like those of France would succeed ‘in the United 
States. They would become hotbeds for political partisans and 
sectarian bigots. Their management had better be left to the reli- 
gious denominations. 

A French “diligence” of those days was an impressive struc- 
ture. Its three rooms afforded a surprising amount of comfort. The 
occupants of two sat face to face, and the price varied with each 
apartment—the origin of first, second, and third class. The six 
horses which drew it were so ornamented with great bunches of 
artificial flowers as to appear half-blinded and suffocated. It trav- 
eled at the rate of about one hundred miles in twenty-four hours, 
going night and day. It rolled along roads that were built for 
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military purposes by Roman emperors. The route to Lyons from 
Paris was along the left bank of the Seine. Soon the Marne was 
crossed. Next the Yonne was reached. Up its valley the diligence 
rumbled and swayed until it crossed the Saone, On past the places 
where ancient heroes lived and fought, and where the monuments 
of their deeds were crumbling to dust. How the names of those 
ancient places shine on the red and gold threaded rosary of the 
brave and ardent nation that has always prayed in deeds! Melun, 
the ancient Melodunum, which resisted Oesar’s legions until over- 
powered by his lieutenant, Labienus. Here the first kings of the 
Capets made their favorite residence. Here in 1430 Joan of Arc 
led the people in driving out the English. Sens boasted of its 
cathedral as one of the earliest Gothic buildings in France. Even 
Canterbury borrowed the architecture of its choir. A glorious 
pageant passed up its aisles when Charlemagne presented frag- 
ments of the true cross. In this church Saint Louis married 
Marguerite of Provence. Again and again the old town has felt 
the shock of wars ancient and modern. Montereau was in the thick 
of battle in 1814, when Napoleon gained a victory over the Wiir- 
temberg troops under Schwarzenberg. These are a few of the 
many. Small wonder that in August, 1914, the soul of France 
blazed out anew in courage and idealism to play a thousand fold 
more sublimely another act of her stupendous drama. 

The people of the agricultural districts live almost universally 
in villages. You may travel several miles over well-cultivated 
fields and see no dwellings. At length you come to a little town or 
village. Here live the laborers from several miles around. The 
houses are built of stone, which is plentiful. Brick and wood are 
scarce. The soil is chalky with limestone, like the white cliffs of 
Dover, for in remote geological ages there was no channel sepa- 
rating beloved France from the manly isle of England. In what 
strange ways does the nobility of the human spirit close the 
breaches and heal the divisions made by blind physical forces! 
The agricultural products were mostly grain and grapes. The 
vineyards did not hang in festoons, nor did the vines run in ex- 
tended lines over trees and hang on rustic arcades. They were 
short and scrubby, sometimes in rows close together, again so far 
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apart as to admit other crops between. Thus the face of the coun- 
try was plotted into lovely lawns with intermediate hedges of clus- 
tering grapes. The roads were wide, with rows of lofty trees on 
either side, which heightened the grandness of the scene. Trees 
also ranged the winding water courses, “Let the reader imagine 
himself on an eminence where nothing but the distant mountain or 
the arch of the sensible horizon bounds his vision ; let him fancy an 
agreeable variety of extended but gradual slope of hill and dale 
spread out before him over which he beholds the surface of one 
boundless and undivided plantation, except the long and straight 
lines of various colors from the different crops and different modes 
of cultivation ; and here and there double ranges, as far as the eye 
can follow, of these leafy colonnades of lofty trees already alluded 
to, and he will have, I think, a tolerable idea of a French land- 
seape. It is not so beautiful as it is magnificent.” Do we feel a 
heartpang because France has been despoiled ruthlessly of so much 
of her magnificence? No doubt these lines will prove prophetic: 

“We traveled in the print of ancient wars, 

Yet all the land was green, 


And love we found and peace 
Where fire and sword had been. 


“They pass and smile, the children of the sword. 
No more the sword they wield, 
And oh, how deep the corn 
Along the battlefield!” 


It is well to remember the truth that all wounds heal except those 
that are self-inflicted. As Joinville said of the France of Saint 
Louis so shall it be in the days to come: “In his day France was 
like the sun amongst the other kingdoms.” 


OQunler d, DiggpilZ 
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THE LATIN-AMERICAN HEART 


Tue Latin-American problem is a matter of heart rather 
than of head or pocket. We can never adequately know any 
people until we get closer than diplomacy or commerce can bring 
us. Sympathy and understanding will do more to keep the peace 
than battleships and training camps, and in a very close and real 
sense the Latin-American must be reached through his sympathies 
and by personal approach. This neighbor is not deficient in intel- 
lect, nor is he lacking in the wiles of international adjustments, 
but his deepest and most dominant motives are those of his affec- 
tions and friendships. 

Back of ninety per cent of the misunderstandings and railing 
accusations that appear from time to time lies failure to compre- 
hend the dominant motives of races and men. The lists of Latin- 
American faults and defects which we exhibit as excuses for our 
own failures to get along with our neighbors look different if we 
get at the heart attitude of the people with whom we deal. Appar- 
ent contradictions are dissolved when we approach the problem 
and the people from the heart side. We talk of weak initiative, 
forgetting that initiative is possible only where the human spirit 
has been set free from spiritual slavery. We complain of an 
idealism that fails to register in results, and forget that the fact 
of an undying idealism in the midst of insurmountable difficul- 
ties means a virile but caged inner spirit and life. Economic 
helplessness may be merely the by-product of a system that has 
taught the unworthiness of labor for ages past. Financial du- 
plicity is the direct result of moral Jesuitism and financial faith- 
lessness is not entirely confined to the peoples south of the Rio 
Grande River. Political instability is the most conspicuous defect 
of our southern neighbors, but successful democracy is never 
possible without that ingrained love of fair play that has been 
one of the finest and first fruits of free political institutions. 

This is to be said: Those who know best the Latin-American 
like him most and make out a discriminating list of personal and 
racial qualities. They admit the presence of some or all of these 
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traits of medieval flavor, but they also tell us that, when given a 
free opportunity, these people show a remarkable response to the 
finest ideals and practices of American life and surpass us in cer- 
tain other traits in which we are racially deficient. Those who 
best understand the Spanish-speaking American tell of his strong 
sympathies, of his high personal charm, of keen intuitions, of 
constructive imagination, of a wholesome idealism, and of unfail- 
ing loyalty to personal interests and friendships. These people 
not only have trained minds, but they possess an innate refine- 
ment and a culture of the arts and graces that we rather pride 
ourselves upon having neglected—we have been too busy “doing 
things.” This is the Latin at his best, to be sure. But his best 
is the expectation and measure of possibility for the rest. And his 
best is a character of intelligence, refinement, and often of great 
fidelity ; a temperament artistic, sympathetic, nervous, and sensi- 
tive, and mental processes that are deductive, active, and touched 
with a constructive imagination. That the peons and ignorant 
laborers are not thus described is to say that not all the peasantry 
of Europe has reached the level of those who have had a chance, 
or that the tramps and social undesirables of America are not 
in the same class with the men and women who have had the best 
that civilization has to give. 

Many who know something of social conditions in South 
American countries will claim that in matters of personal chastity 
the Latin-American is far below the standards of his northern 
neighbors. There is something to be said about this item, but, 
on the other hand, if it were possible to compare the individual 
lives of the men of the north and of the south it might be that 
there would not be a very great discrepancy after all. Segregated 
vice districts are almost unknown in many cities. Concubinage 
is prevalent, and the per cent of illegitimacy is higher than in 
the north, but venereal disease is no more widespread, outside of 
port cities, and criminal operations are almost unknown. It is 
possible that if we substitute the terms mistress and prostitute, and 
transpose illegitimacy and malpractice, we shall see that conditions 
are not very different after all in the two continents. There is 
no possible defense for the double lives of the men of the south, 
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but it is to be remembered that for every unfaithful man there 
is also a woman in the case, and that far more women are involved 
where concubinage prevails than under North American condi- 
tions. This does*not excuse the men, but indicates a relaxed moral 
standard that permits publicity for relations which are supposed 
to be secret in the north, but are very well known nevertheless. 
And so long as we tolerate our vice districts and brothels we can- 
not throw very many stones at our southern neighbors with their 
own imperfect moral practices. 

The personal equation is strong with all Latin peoples. Every 
man who has sold goods to South American dealers has learned this 
to his profit or loss. The North American method of walking into 
a merchant’s office, spreading out samples, delivering the ready- 
made speech as to quality and perfectness, and then taking out 
a watch and saying, “There are the best goods on earth. Take 
them or lose them. I will give you three minutes to make up your 
mind,” merely means no business at all and a possible arrest for 
lunacy before night. Selling goods in South America is in part 
a matter of social adjustment. Afternoon calls for purely social 
purposes are a part of the day’s program, but since these people 
are keen and unfailing in their social and personal intuitions it 
is useless to pretend an interest one does not feel. Unless the 
prospective seller of goods can really like these people, and culti- 
vate a genuine personal interest in them, he had better secure 
territory elsewhere for his efforts. For this reason it follows that, 
when a man sells goods as a friend, it behooves him to sell honest 
goods and sell on terms advantageous to the buyer as well as to 
the seller. One unscrupulous deal will end all future business. 
On the other hand, a man’s friends will protect him against the 
duplicity of those who would take advantage of him if possible. 
A traveling man in Colombia told me of a case in which he sold a 
large bill of goods to a stranger in a far inland city. The sale 
was a credit transaction and the buyer proved to be a rascal. As 
the time for the return of the salesman drew near, with its need 
of paying for the goods, the merchant went to his rivals in the 
city and offered them his entire stock at less than one half of what 
they would have to pay the traveling man for them. But the other 
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merchants were personal friends of the drummer and refused to 
take advantage of the situation to the injury of their friend. A 
month later they bought heavily of this man at prices more than 
double what they could have paid to their own rival. Such ex- 
amples are not uncommon. 

The impersonal nature of business in the United States is 
practically unknown in South America. If a man is “caught” 
on a shipment and loses money he inevitably blames his loss to 
the man who sold him the goods. The “give-and-take” of North 
American business is practically unknown. The northern mer- 
chant who finds that he has bought an unsalable article will blame 
himself, and say, “The joke is on me, I got caught that time,” but 
the southern seller takes a different view of the case, and it be- 
hooves the traveling agent to handle goods that will sell to the 
advantage of the buyer. Confidence once established, large trans- 
actions will be completed with very little discussion and almost 
no bickering as to the prices and terms. In one southern country 
a transaction involving five million dollars was consummated 
within less than an hour because the organizer of the plan was 
well known to the three or four capitalists, and they made little 
inquiry further than to learn if the plan had his complete support. 
Diplomats and missionaries soon learn what the commercial 
traveler found out long ago. If we are to approach within real 
speaking distance we must travel by the heart route. No consul 
can succeed unless he learns to like the people with whom he deals. 
And the missionary who cannot get over his sense of superiority 
had better get himself back home as soon as possible. He will be 
but a hindrance to the cause here. 

Letters of introduction have very high value here, provided 
they come from the “right” people. Before a cordial letter of 
endorsement from a friend homes and hearts open wide, and with- 
out suspicion or reserve the stranger is taken in and welcomed 
with a warmth that cannot but reach any heart that is not stone. 
And of the genuineness of this welcome there is no doubt. I have 
been often surprised and cheered by the sincerity and friendliness 
of welcome by people whom I had never seen before, but to whom 
I bore letters of introduction from friends or relatives. 
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There is no sure highway to the hearts of any people unless 
we know their language. And here is the rub. The “United 
Stateser,” of all people, is the most obtuse linguist. He will not, 
and apparently cannot, bring himself to take the trouble to learn 
any language but his own. Why should he? He knows English 
already. Unfortunately there are others, people who do not speak 
English, but that is their misfortune and no fault of his. If 
they have anything to say to him let them learn to speak English. 
And if they cannot do so, why, they can have nothing to say worth 
hearing. Besides, there is too much talk anyway. Surely Adam 
spoke English and heaven understands it. It’s good enough for 
him, therefore for the rest of the world. Now the Latin-American 
is broader-minded than his northern neighbor in matters of lan- 
guage. Practically all educated people can speak some other 
language than their own, and most of them do know a little Eng- 
lish. This, however, does not excuse the North American from 
learning Spanish or Portuguese if he is in Brazil. The only direct 
route to the hearts of a people is through their speech. The road 
is through the ear this time. And he who would understand and 
win the hearts of the Latin world must learn to talk something 
besides English. Spanish is a heart language, rich in expressions 
of affection and tender in shades of personal relationship. Beside 
its mellow inflection and sympathetic shading our rough English 
seems crude and immature. We manage to get along, to run the 
country and sell goods and do our courting, after a fashion, in 
English, but the latter business could be better done in Spanish; 
and Spanish is a more exact, scientific, and expressive language 
than English. 

The innate courtesy and kindliness of Spanish character is 
evidenced by the pains that almost any Latin-American will take 
to assist a student of the language. The North American is apt 
to laugh at the mistakes of the foreigner and mock his brogue, but 
the Spanish American is more of a gentleman. He always shows 
interest in the attempts of foreigners to speak his language 
and never fails to give a courteous answer to any request for in- 
formation as to how to say it. To make the most faltering effort 
to speak Spanish with the natives is always to receive encourage- 
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ment. A book could be filled with examples of the blunders and 
stubborn ignorance of Americans who are content with a mere 
mouthful of garbled words and depend on vigorous gestures and 
the intelligent guessing of the native for the rest. Of “inter- 
preters” who interpreted by a mixture of English, jerks and pro- 
fanity there would have been no end. The traveled American 
who offered to assist a would-be purchaser of ducks at a ship side, 
by the question, “Cuanto vale ease quack, quack, in the bottom 
of the boat?” is but one of a myriad. An American regiment 
in the Philippines employed a native cook who knew no English. 
No one could speak his native Tagalog, but he knew some Spanish, 
and at last one soldier volunteered to interpret the order for 
dinner. “Aqui, hombre, vamos them beans into that pot promto!” 
When someone laughed at this effort the interpreter remarked, 
with a shrug of disgust, “O, well, I am sorry I ever learned the 
blamed language any way.” To acquire a working knowledge of 
any language is a task, but Spanish is probably as easy a language 
to learn as any in the world. Aside from its complicated verb 
and annoying gender, it has few great difficulties for the English- 
speaking student who has had some Latin as a beginning. To 
every person who sincerely desires to know the Latin-American 
a knowledge of language is essential. There are a score of methods 
and systems and self-called “easy lessons,” but be not deceived: 
there is no short cut and there is no easy method. It takes work, 
hard work, much work, and persistent work and practice, to learn 
Spanish, but it can be done ; and for the man or woman who wishes 
to know Latin-America the effort is sure of reward. The only way 
to speak Spanish correctly, the only way to write it accurately, the 
only way to read it intelligently—is to learn it. And the only road 
to the worth-while understanding of the Latin-American is that 
of sympathetic personal acquaintance and genuine friendship. 


Forze CWikler 
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THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES AND 
THE SINN FEIN’ 


Tue discussion of this question is forced upon us. 

On Monday, December 2, the day before Mr. Wilson was to 
sail for Paris, two Catholic priests left Chicago to present to the 
President a petition “signed by 1,500 Catholic priests and digni- 
taries, asking his aid for freeing Ireland. The petition was to 
be presented to the President just before he sails for France.” A 
great number of such petitions from “priests and dignitaries” in 
various parts of the nation have lately been transmitted to the 
President. 

June 18, 1917, in Dublin, Ireland, a similar document was 
signed by a number of men convicted of high treason against the 
British Government to be presented to the President of the United 
States and to Congress, calling upon them to indorse the efforts 
of the Sinn Fein “to secure the complete liberation of the Irish 
Nation.” This document was officially presented to the President 
of the United States by the Irish Envoy, Dr. Patrick M. Cartain; 
it was formally brought before the Senate by Senator J. Hamilton 
Lewis. 

By this time this business has assumed such proportions that 
the issue is squarely drawn and forced upon the American people: 
Is it proper for the President of the United States to stand at 
Versailles as the champion of this propaganda? It is a question 
that can only be answered by appealing to fact ; in the light of fact, 
and not in the light of academic dreaming merely, our attitude 
and the proper attitude of the President may appear. 

It is to be observed that the propaganda is for excluding Ire- 


*We hold back this January number and alter its make-up in order 
to admit this article of supreme and imperatively urgent importance, an 
article every word of which is absolutely true and just and fair. Nothing 
has appeared in print more illuminating concerning the situation in Ire- 
land, the southern part of which is under the control of the Papal Church 
and is the only disloyal and turbulent and traitorous spot in the whole 
vast benign British Empire.—([Editor of Review.) 
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land altogether from the British Empire. The British Empire is 
a Commonwealth of Nations. Ireland is not asking for Home 
Rule such as the Australasian nations or the Dominion of Canada 
possess, independent and self-directing, but a complete severance 
of relations, the erection of herself into a sovereign state. 

It is a little surprising, on the face of it, that the President 
of the United States should be crowded into a corner where he will 
be expected to be the instrument for disrupting the British Empire. 
During the past four days we have seen monster demonstrations 
throughout this land in honor of the good feeling and close rela- 
tions between the United States and Britain. In a sense, it visu- 
alizes at last the celebration of the Hundred Years of Peace. The 
treaty of Ghent was signed late in the afternoon of December 24, 
1814, and in 1914 everything was being staged for a joyous cele- 
bration on both sides of the Atlantic. The world war burst in 
fury in August, and now the opportunity fitly offers itself for the 
first time to express our national feeling. 

At the same time Great Britain has shown an attitude of 
friendliness for this country deeper than ever and apparently 
wholly sincere. The last Fourth of July was celebrated through 
England. At the London celebration at which our great friend, 
Lord Bryce, presided, a message of the greatest friendliness was 
sent through President Wilson to the American people. 

It does not end here. To save us from the heel of the Hun 
as well as to save other peoples, the British Empire raised an army 
of 8,000,000 men. She might have felt her share of the war duly 
discharged when she kept the seven seas the whole world round 
open and free. But in England her 35,000,000 population gave 
nearly 5,000,000 men; Wales, with but 2,000,000 population, 
280,000 ; Scotland, with 4,500,000, 620,000; and Ireland, with a 
population and an area practically equal to that of Scotland, only 
175,000. Compare Wales, one fourth the area of Ireland, with 
Ireland, also Scotland with Ireland. We shall pursue such an 
investigation a little below. 

This pressure on the President of the United States is that 
he shall make one object of his presence at Versailles the disrupting 
of the British Empire. Under circumstances like the foregoing 
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it seems somewhat incongruous to say the least. And all the more 
so when the parties who first undertook this pressure on President 
Wilson had just previously been tried and convicted of high trea- 
son. They turned from murder to President Wilson. Moreover, 
it is worth noting that when Sinn Feiners came to this country and 
preached their programs, Mr. Wilson’s officers arrested and in- 
terned them as enemy aliens. 


I 


Up till a couple of years ago the Irish agitators have stood 
out for Home Rule; that is to say, autonomy within the empire. 
That is now thrown to the discard. The clamor now is for absolute 
disassociation from the empire. It is made, too, in the face of the 
fact that there is a minority, the best element in Ireland, which 
will die in their tracks before they will submit to this expulsion 
from the empire, in which they are prosperous, content, and happy. 

The agitation for this independence is founded, fostered, and 
manipulated by the Sinn Fein. The Sinn Fein makes this declara- 
tion: 

SINN FEIN comprises in its following 90 per cent of Nationalist 
Ireland, that is 80 per cent of the whole population of Ireland. 

SINN FEIN has a President, an Executive Council, and a National 
Assembly of 142 delegates. 

SINN FEIN is now recognized and obeyed by 90 per cent of Na- 
tionalist Ireland as the existing Provisional Government of Ireland. 

SINN FEIN prevails. No English law or regulation is recognized in 
National Ireland except under military compulsion. 

SINN FEIN, exercising the right of a sovereign state, raises and main- 
tains volunteers in a military force to be empowered only in self-defense, 
as a final resort against compulsion from alien sources. 


SINN FEIN has an organization of 2,500 branches (one to every 12 
square miles), knitting together all Ireland. 


Question: What has been the attitude of this Irish party 
toward our ally during the dark days of the war? Answer, Roger 
Casement—+secret Irish dealings with Germany—the necessity of 
maintaining a standing army in Ireland all through the war. 

In this connection it is not wide of the mark to quote Von 
Bernhardi in a statement made a little before the declaration of 


war: “It is not without interest to know that if it ever comes t@ :.. . 


- 
e*-e 
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be war with England, Germany will have allies in the enemy’s 
camp itself and are resolved to bargain, and at any rate will con- 
stitute a grave anxiety for England and perhaps keep fast a portion 
of the English troops.” The attitude of Sinn Fein is seen in the 
fact that when in the darkest hour Great Britain, her back to the 
wall, was nearly whipped to her knees, Sinn Fein would not volun- 
teer, but through the founder of the Sinn Fein officially declared 
in Tipperary: “If England to-morrow attempted conscription, this 
we would say, that we would sooner see every man in Ireland 
dead on the hillsides of Ireland than dead on the hillsides of 
Flanders and Mesopotamia (tremendous cheering).” There is 
also this incidental evidence of the attitude of this party toward 
the allies: they stoned our American sailors in the streets of Cork. 
And these are the men who are putting the pressure on the Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

It is most repugnant to us to drag in the religious question. 
We have no creed more basal than that of a religious liberty. But 
can you discuss this pressure on President Wilson and leave out 
the Roman Catholic Church? 

We answer the question by asking a question: From whom 
have these efforts at pressure on the President come? From 
Ulster? From Protestant Ireland? The Associated Press dis- 
patch which we quote at the head of this editorial notes that it is 
“two Catholic priests representing 1,500 Catholic priests and 
dignitaries” who press the appeal on President Wilson. Do 
not set our reference to this fact down to intolerance. We shall 
see presently whether it can justly be so charged. 


II 


We print herewith photographic reproductions of the pledge 
of the Sinn Fein.’ It is noticeable that there are twenty-seven 
signatures of bishops; there are twenty-seven Roman Catholic 
bishops of Ireland. It shows that the entire Roman Catholic hier- 
archy of Ireland are solidly behind Sinn Fein. 


1 We have not room for the facsimile ; but the pledge is here given literally. [Editor Mern- 
opist Revisw.]/ 
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Sinn Fern Pieper 


If the reader will place a lens over the lines below the 
word “Declaration” in the second plate he will see that— 


The bishops direct the clergy to celebrate a public mass of 
intercession on next Sunday in every church in Ireland to 
avert the scourge of conscription with which Ireland is now 
threatened. They further direct that an announcement be 
made at every public mass on Sunday nezt of a public meeting 
to be held on that day at an hour and place to be specified in 
the announcement, for the purpose of administering the follow- 
ing pledge against compulsory conscription in Ireland: 

“DENYING THE RIGHT OF THE BRITISH GOVERN- 
MENT TO ENFORCE COMPULSORY CONSCRIPTION IN 
THIS COUNTRY, WE PLEDGE OURSELVES SOLEMNLY TO 
ONE ANOTHER TO RESIST CONSCRIPTION BY THE MOST 
EFFECTIVE MEANS AT OUR DISPOSAL.” 


David Lloyd George in dealing with Sinn Fein pointed to 
the fact that “Germany had nearly succeeded in landing arms in 
Ireland in 1916, and that since then arrangements had been made 
by Germans with this party for another attempt.” Lord Curzon 
said and he proved that “The Roman Catholic clergy in Ireland 
advised their flocks, under penalties of eternal damnation, to resist 
conscription to the uttermost.” Now could they do else under the 
mandate of the hierarchy quoted above ? 

Ass late as June 27, 1918, Lord Curzon printed in the London 
Times the details supporting his indictment of these Roman Cath- 
olic priests in Ireland. We quote but one sample: “The Rev. 
Gerald Dennehy, Eyries, County Cork, asserting to his congrega- 
tion that any Catholic policeman or agent of the government who 
assisted of putting conscription in force would be excommunicated 
and cursed by the Roman Catholic Church; that the curse of 
God would follow them in every land; and he asked his hearers 
to kill them on sight; they would be blessed by God, and this would 
be the most acceptable sacrifice that could be offered.” We are 
quoting Lord Curzon. 

When Ashe, member of this dominant Irish party, the Sinn 
Fein, which is behind and the mouthpiece of this movement at 
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this juncture to cut Ireland absolutely out of the British Empire, 
was found guilty of treason and committed suicide by hunger 
strike 200 priests headed the funeral procession. When De Valera, 
the Sinn Fein President of Ireland, spoke at the Irish town of 
Ennis, he was escorted from mass by 29 priests who surrounded 
him while he addressed a huge Sinn Fein mass meeting. 

What we are saying is that this Sinn Fein movement to cut 
Ireland out of the British Empire is an Irish Roman Catholic 
movement pure and simple; that it is fomented in Ireland by a 
party which “by the most effective means in our power” tried to 
make the allies lose the war. 

A little time before the formal organization of the Sinn Fein 
Major McBride outlined a real Sinn Fein program in a speech 
in Kilkenny. He said: “I appeal to you most earnestly to do all 
in your power to prevent your countrymen from entering the de- 
graded British Army. If you prevent 500 men from ’listing you 
do nearly as good work, if not quite so exciting, as if you shot 
500 men on the field of battle, and also you are making the path 
smooth for the approaching conquest of England by Germany.” 

We submit that the President of the United States should 
carefully review this pressure, from such a source, before aligning 
himself with such a movement that used “its most effective means” 
to betray civilization over to the Central Powers. 

It is true that as late as October 23, 1917, Mr. Redmond, the 
Irish leader, made a plea in the House of Commons that foolish 
. arrests were being made for making speeches that amounted to 
nothing. But the Sinn Fein are attempting to make them amount 
to a great deal, even to securing the backing of the President of the 
United States. 


Ill 


But in all this, for some strange reason, the most prosperous, 
educated element of Ireland is being overlooked. 

Has any one heard of any petition coming to President Wilson 
from Ulster? 

What of Ulster? Yes, what of Ulster? Ireland is divided 
into four provinces: Levister, Munster, Ulster, and Connaught. 
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The province of Ulster has nearly forty per cent of the area of 
Ireland. It possesses no natural advantages over the other prov- 
inces ; indeed it was the more barren and inhospitable. But it has 
now one great commercial center of the world. It is a great center 
of the linen trade; and this is not due to natural advantages, but 
the overcoming of serious disadvantages and obstacles. The linen 
industry was practically unknown before the Union. It was intro- 
duced to give employment in the poor house. Ulster has con- 
tributed to the British Empire some of its greatest statesmen, 
soldiers, administrators, and jurists. Ulster is overwhelmingly 
Scotch and Protestant. 

It cannot be said that the opposition of Ulster to being cut 
off from the United Kingdom is due to unreasoning hate; it is not 
from political prejudices; it is the logical and well earned fear 
of a people who have made their portion of the land prosperous 
and contented, to hand themselves over to the forces already de- 
scribed in this editorial, to sections backward and hostile, and to a 
church whose interference with the free action of its subjects—as 
far as Ireland is concerned—is shown in our photographed repro- 
duction of the Sinn Fein pledge. 

Consider: Ireland is a land having only 32,586 square miles: 
that is to say considerably less than one third the size of Colorado. 
Outside of Ulster it is about one quarter the size of Colorado. And 
yet this little area has a Catholic hierarchy of four Archbishops, 
1,087 parishes and 3,688 priests (Catholic Cyclopedia, 1910, Vol. 
VIII, p. 114). It has 543 convents and many monasteries, in- 
cluding two Cistercian or Trappist, all in this area. With only 
3,000,000 Catholic population it has more mitred prelates than 
Germany with 21,000,000. A Roman Catholic writer relates that 
“a Jesuit writer to Ireland on being asked how did he find the 
priests in Ireland, replied, ‘the priests in Ireland—there is nobody 
but priests in Ireland. They are treading on one another’s heels.’ ” 
Belgium, with a larger Catholic population, has but one Arch- 
bishop and five bishops. In Ireland, the priests and prelates, 
says this Catholic writer, are “the despotic managers of all primary 
schools, and can exact what homage they please from the poor serf- 
teachers, whom they dominate and keep eternally under their 
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thumb.” The habit and political intrigue of the hierarchy and 
clergy are already set forth above. 

The men of Ulster do not wish to pass under such a power. 
And what is to the point, they will not pass under Sinn Fein, and 
the Church that pulls the strings, without a struggle. 

This writer chanced to be in Europe as Orange Day ap- 
proached, just two weeks before the declaration of war. He im- 
proved the opportunity to hurry to Ulster to study this question 
on the ground. He saw the men of Ulster in that historic meeting 
in Belfast, and again at Drumberg, where 112,000 people gathered 
to hear Sir Edward Carson and others. This much he may set 
down at this time: The men of Ulster are solid, substantial, Scotch 
blooded men. These men do not propose to be crowded out of the 
British Empire, or even out of the United Kingdom. They are 
satisfied. They are loyal. Their response to the call for soldiers 
was an outpouring like that in Wales or Scotland. It was with 
Ulster as it was with Ontario and Manitoba; it was with the Sinn 
Fein Ireland as it was with Quebec. 

Can it be possible that Great Britain will thrust out of the 
Empire such a people? Sinn Fein Ireland can have Home Rule 
any hour it wants it if it will leave Ulster alone, contented and 
loyal to the British Parliament. But the platform on which the 
Sinn Fein elected its leader, De Valera, on July 11, 1918, con- 
tained a resolution “to subdue Ulster if Ulster should resent the 
new government, provided that the Sinn Fein party succeeded in 
winning independence for Ireland.” 

What is the attitude of the men of Ulster? They have ex- 
pressed their mind in no uncertain words. It is summarized in 
“The Covenant” which they have made. We quote its essence: 

“Being convinced in our consciences that Home Rule would be 
disastrous to the material well-being of Ulster as well as the whole of 
Ireland, subversive of our civil and religious freedom, destructive of 
our citizenship and perilous to the unity of the Empire, we, whose 
names are underwritten, men of Ulster, hereby pledge ourselves in solemn 
Covenant throughout this our time of threatened calamity to stand by one 
another in defending ourselves and our children, our cherished position of 
equal citizenship in the United Kingdom, and to use all means which may 


be found necessary to defeat the present conspiracy to set up a Home 
Rule Parliament in Ireland; and, in the event of such a Parliament being 
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forced upon us we further solemnly and mutually pledge ourselves to 
refuse to recognize its authority. In sure confidence that God will defend 
the right we hereto subscribe our names.” 


Has President Wilson been favored with any appeal from 
Ulster praying him to “aid” their expulsion from the British 
Empire? Will their voice be stifled when they do speak? Will 
the United Kingdom force them out of their fatherland? In fact 
does not their appeal represent exactly the rights of peoples to 
which Mr, Wilson has pledged himself ? 

Here is a question that focuses the whole issue: Would the 
Sinn Fein party be willing to become an independent nation and 
leave to Ulster the same rights of determination which the Sinn 
Fein movement claims for itself? The question is answered in the 
quotation from the platform of July 11, 1918: Sinn Fein Ireland 
must have Ulster to pay the Sinn Fein bills. 

In fine, the President of the United States may well review 
this pressure and intrigue to make of him a catspaw before the 
civilized world. ‘The Sinn Fein is a part of prelatical politics, 
instigated by the Roman hierarchy. In America one of the most 
virulent abettors of the Sinn Fein is Cardinal O’Connell, of Bos- 
ton, as his recent address in New York city showed. 


La dinag 9. Tlhdinwasm 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENTS 


—_-_ 


NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS 


ILLIMITABLE LOVE! 


Wuart is the biggest thing on which the human mind can be exer- 
cised? In what can we most easily lose ourselves in the overwhelming 
sense of the immeasurable? ‘There are the vast lone spaces of the stellar 
fields, peopled with countless worlds, crossed by mysterious highways 
with stars as the pilgrims, ever moving on their unknown journeyings. 
We can lose ourselves there. There is “the dark backward and abysm 
of time,” opening door after door in ever-receding epochs, back through 
twilight and dawn into the primeval darkness, where the inquisitive 
mind falters and faints. And we can lose ourselves there. There is 
the appalling wilderness of human need, beginning from my own life, 
with its taint of blood, its defect of faculty, its dreary gap in circum- 
stance and condition, and repeated in every other life in every street 
in every city and village and country throughout the inhabited world. 
And we can lose ourselves there. And then there is the deadly, 
ubiquitous presence of human sin, in all its chameleon forms—well 
dressed, ill dressed, blazing in passion, mincing in vanity, and freezing 
in moral indifference and unbelief. All these are stupendous themes, 
and the mind that ventures upon them is like the dove that ventures 
upon the waste of waters, and soon growing weary of wing returns to 
the place of its rest. But there is something more majestic than the 
heavens, more wonderful than the far, mysterious vistas of time, more 
pervasive than human need, and more abounding than human sin. 
The biggest thing with which the mind can cope is the infinite love 
of God, and all our sanctified powers, and all the ministries of holy 
fellowship, and all the explorations of eternity will never reach a 
limit in its unsearchable wealth. The biggest thing you and I will 
ever know is the love of God in Jesus Christ our Lord. There will 
always be a “region beyond,” and for the already wondering eyes there 
will always be a new surprise. “The height, and depth, and length, 
and breadth, and to know the love of God which passeth knowledge.” 


1 By John H. Jowett. 
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1. Let us reverently gaze into the “height” of the love of God. 
In love the scale of height is measured by the degree of purity. The 
height in the scale of diamonds is determined by an analogous stand- 
ard. A diamond is of the “first water’ when it is without flaw or tint 
of any kind. And love is lofty in proportion to its brilliance. Love 
can be deteriorated and degraded by the tint of jealousy. It can be 
debased by the tint of envy. It can be vulgarized by a strain of carnal 
passion. These earthly elements may be mixed with the heavenly 
substance, and its spiritual value is reduced. So that the first test 
to apply to any love is the test of purity, which is the test of height, 
the test as to how far it is sublimated, and separated from selfish and 
fleshly ingredients which dim and spoil its luster. 

Now it is here that the Scriptures begin in their revelation of the 
love of God. They begin with its brilliance, its holiness. “In him 
is no darkness at all.” How would that be as a description of a dia- 
mond? “No darkness at all!” Nothing sinful in his love! But 
more than that. Nothing shady in it, nothing questionable: nothing 
compromising or morally indifferent! “No darkness at all”: no black- 
ness of faithlessness: no twilight of forgetfulness : “no night there !”’ 

And thus it is that, when the Book guides us in the contemplation 
of the eternal love, it first of all leads us into the contemplation of the 
eternal light. Always and everywhere this is where we begin. If I 
listen to a psalmist, he leads me into the holy place: “Exalt the Lord 
our God, and worship at his holy hill: for the Lord our God is holy.” 
If I listen to a prophet I am led into the same sacred precincts: “The 
high and lofty One whose name is holy.” If I listen to the mystic 
seraphim of the Old Testament I hear them cry one to another, “Holy, 
holy, holy is the Lord of hosts.” If I listen to the songs of the 
Apocalypse, I find them burdened with the same theme: “They rest 
not day and night, saying, Holy, holy, holy, Lord God Almighty.” 
If I reverently listen to the Master in his secret communion with the 
Unseen I hear him say, “Holy Father.” And if I listen to the prayer 
which he himself teaches me to pray, I am led immediately to the holy 
glory of the Lord: “Our Father . . . hallowed be thy name.” 
Always and everywhere this is the beginning of our contemplation. 
We are led away into the light, into the unshadowed brilliance, into 
the holiness of God. If therefore God’s love be symbolized by a 
mountain, its heights will be clothed in the dazzling whiteness of the 
everlasting snow. Love’s heights are found in love’s holiness. “God 
is light,” “God is truth,” “God is love,” 
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From this primary teaching I wish to adduce two inferences, 
And the first is this: The force of love always depends upon its height. 
We find the analogy in water. The force of falling water is deter- 
mined by its height. In an English home, if your shower bath is lazy 
and loitering, chilling you rather than bracing you, your remedy is 
to raise your cistern, and in the increased height you will get the 
requisite tingle. The tonic is born in loftiness. It is even so with 
love. There is a type of love which has no vigor because it has no 
height. It is a weak, sickly sentiment which just crawls about you. 
It is low and therefore it has no enlivening force. It is mixed with 
earthly elements and therefore it has no heavenly quickening. It ener- 
vates, it does not invigorate. The more holy love is the higher it is, 
and the more fraught it is with vitality. How, then, must it be with 
the love of God? Born in holiness it has power enough to awaken the 
dead. Have you seen an Alpine river, born amid the snows, and 
rolling gloriously through the vale? That is the figure we need. 
“And I saw a river of water of life, clear as crystal,” proceeding from 
“the great white throne,” out of the unshadowed depths of eternal 
holiness. “There is a river which is determined by the holy heights 
in which it is born.” 

And the second inference is this, that the ultimate ministry and 
goal of life is also determined by the height of its holiness. Once 
again seek your analogy in water. Water rises no higher than its 
source. Water can lift no higher than its source. It is even so with 
love. Our love can never raise a loved one higher than love itself. 
There are aspects of that law which are altogether staggering. Take 
the love of a parent for his child. Our own tainted love will not lift 
our child into purity. Our own jealous love will not lift our child 
into an unembittered disposition. Our own envious love will not 
lift our child into moral serenity. Our love will not lift above its 
own level. That is the solemn responsibility of a lover, that if the 
love be low it will scarcely lift the beloved above the plains. If we 
want to lift higher we must heighten our love. How then is it with 
the love of God? His love, so glorious in holiness, can raise to its 
own level, and lift us into “heavenly places in Christ Jesus.” “They 
shall sit with me on my throne.” “God so loved the world that he 
gave his only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth on him should 
not perish, but have everlasting life.” God’s love imparts its own 
loveliness until one day we too shall be “altogether lovely.” 

I have been spending part of my holiday on the Island of Arran. 
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From the supreme height of the Fells there comes rolling down the 
granite slopes a gloriously alive and vitalizing stream. They call it 
“The White Water,” and it is well named! It gleams on the slopes 
like the whitest foam! Out at sea, when everything else was obscure, 
I could see the white water running on its ceaseless errand! And oh, 
the loveliness of its bequests, and the unutterable beauty of its dells 
and glens! It feeds the bracken, it nourishes the stalwart heather, it 
moistens the retiring fern. The White Water endows its haunts with 
its own loveliness. And the white water of the eternal love, ceaselessly 
flowing from the holy heart of God, brings with it power to make 
everything lovely, and at last to present everything spotless before the 
throne. “O love of God, most high!” 

2. Let us gaze into its depths. Let me link together detached 
sentences from the Word that in their associations we may discern 
what is meant by the depth of the love of God. “The high and lofty 
one whose name is holy” . . . “He is gone to be guest with a 
man that is a sinner!” “Jesus, knowing that the Father had given 
all things into his hands, and that he was come from God, and went 
to God . . . began to wash the disciples’ feet.” “And one cried 
with another saying, ‘Holy, holy, holy is the Lord!” : 
“Neither do I condemn thee; go, and sin no more!” All these are 
suggestive of what is meant by the love-depths of our God. And on 
these I want to build this teaching, that it is only the really lofty that 
can truly reach the really deep. The arm that can reach far upward 
is the only arm that can reach far downward. It is the only holy love 
that can deal with humanity’s deepest needs. A low love has no depths 
of service. Low love is a thing of compromise, and has no dealings 
with extremes, whether of holiness or of sin. Pharisaic love had no 
height—“I thank thee I am not as other men are.” That is not lofti- 
ness: it is superciliousness: it is not the vision from the snow-white 
hills. And because Pharisaic love had no height it had no correspond- 
ing depth, and when the Pharisee saw one descending into the deep 
pits of human need he cried in self respecting amazement, “He eateth 
and drinketh with publicans and sinners!” Holy love, crystalline 
love, goes down and down into human necessity and is not afraid of 
the taint. Sunbeams can move among sewage and catch no defilement. 
The brilliant, holy love of God ministers in the deepest depths of 
human need. God’s love is deeper than human sorrow, and how deep 
that is my appointed lot gives me daily and deepening experience. But 
drop your plummet line into the deepest sin of sorrow, and at the end 
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of all your soundings “underneath are the everlasting arms.” Gnd’s 
love is deeper than death, and there are hundreds here who know how 
deep grim death can be. “Just twelve months ago,” said a near friend 
of mine a week or two ago, “I dug a deep grave!” Aye, and I know 
it was deep enough. But the gravedigger’s spade cannot get beneath 
our Father’s love. God’s love is deeper than the deepest grave you 
ever dug! “And entering into the sepulchre they saw an angel,” and 
you can never dig into any dreary, dreary dwelling of death which is 
beyond the reach of those white-robed messengers of eternal love. Yes, 
God’s love is deeper than death. “O death, where is thy sting? O 
grave, where is thy victory ?” 

And God’s love is deeper than sin. When I was sailing home a 
week ago, one night about six o’clock, an officer of our boat told me 
that we had just passed over the spot where the Titanic went down. 
And I thought of all that life and wreckage beyond the power of man 
to recover and redeem. And I thought of the great bed of the deep 
sea, with all its held treasure, too far down for man to reach and 
restore. “Too far down !” And then I thought of all the human wreckage 
engulfed and sunk in oceanic depths of nameless sin. Too far gone! 
For what? Too fardown! For what? Not too far down for the love 
of God. Listen to this: “He descended into hell,” and he will descend 
again if you are there. “If I make my bed in hell thou art there.” 
“Where sin abounded grace did much more abound.” “He bore our 
sin”: then he got beneath it; down to it, and beneath it; and there 
is no human wreckage, lying in the ooze of the deepest sea of iniquity, 
that his deep love cannot reach and redeem. What a gospel! How- 
ever far down, God’s love can get beneath it! 

“Stronger His love than death or hell, 
Its riches are unsearchable ; 
The first-born sons of light 
Desire in vain its depths to see, 
They cannot tell the mystery, 


The length, and breadth, and height! 
O love of God, how deep !” 


3. Let us gaze into its breadth. Here again I want to say that 
the breadth of love is determined by its height. Low love is always 
very confined and exclusive. Lofty love is liberal and expansive. Low 
love is like a lake: lofty love is like a river. We can imprison a lake 
within our own estate: we cannot imprison a river. It will be out, and 
about, and on! And sometimes we foolishly try to imprison the love 
of God. “We make his love too narrow by false limits of our own.” 
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Men have tried to appoint social limits, and national limits, and ecclesi- 
astical limits, and credal limits. We may as well try to break up the 
sea into allotments as to “peg out” the love of God. The love of God 
is as broad as the race, and nowhere is there a single man in any 
clime, or of any color, in congested city, in tropical jungle, or on a 
lonely frontier line where a pioneer has built himself a primitive home 
—nowhere is there a single man, woman, or child, who is orphaned of 
a place in the eternal Father’s heart. “If he lose one he goeth out!” 
- «+ O love of God, how broad! 

4. And what of its length? There is no end to it. To what 
length will it not go? “Greater love hath no man than this that a 
man lay down his life for his friends.” To that length! “Becoming 
obedient unto death, even the death on the cross!” To that length! 
“Goeth after that which is lost until he find it.” To that length! 
God’s love is as long as the longest road. God’s love is as long as the 
longest day. God’s love is as long as the longest night. God’s love is 
as long as life. God’s love is as long as eternity. “I have loved thee 
with an everlasting love.” “I will never leave thee nor forsake thee.” 
“Love never faileth” . . . O love of God, how long! 





GOING OUT OF ONESELF! 


It is the nature of things, that have life, to break free from con- 
finement. We cannot tell what life is—any kind of life—but every 
kind has certain distinctive features which we can observe and about 
which we can make no mistake; and one of those features is a certain 
inherent disposition to go outside of itself. The chick declines to 
remain in the egg. The acorn goes about to squeeze itself out of the 
shell. 

No matter how rigid the obstruction, life, according to the meas- 
ure of its vigor, proceeds straightway to rise against it and to make 
war upon it. In passing through a forest you have seen tree roots 
fighting it out with masses of rock, dense and seemingly impregnable, 
but succumbing to the root and opening a way for its ingress. What- 
ever is vital shows an inherent disposition to trespass beyond its own 
frontier and to extend over a widening range the sway of its influence. 

Of people also the same tendency holds, according to the tensity 


1 By Charles H. Parkhurst. 
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of their life. Not only is it true of them physically, as shown by their 
bodily growth, but true of them likewise in the inner life of thought, 
affection, purpose and ambition. We all of us have a sense of being 
caged and of trying to break jail, and of tending to fill the surround- 
ing area with the pressure of impulses contained inwardly; in that 
respect like the sun which with its sunbeams fills millions of times 
as much space as it occupies with its own immediate solar body. 

The tendency thus illustrated is modeled after that of the great 
living God, who, because he is a living God, is, by the ordinance of 
vitality, made incapable of confining himself within himself as the sun 
is incapable of locking its light and heat inside its own structure. 

So that we can say that it was impulsive with God to go outside 
of himself and to create and minister to the works of his creation. 
It was instinctive with him. It belonged to his nature that the 
energy involved in his omnipotence should find exercise. No rational 
view of the divine being could satisfy itself with any other conception 
of him. 

God meets the demands of his own being by going out of himself, 
and in all ways filling space and time with the products of his wisdom 
and omnipotence. The contents of his being are not sealed contents, 
but open to the great world’s disclosure and appropriation; he gives 
himself out and the world is the playground over which the various 
attributes of the Eternal exercise and disport themselves, varying in 
the character of their action according to the nature of the object with 
which he occupies himself. 

When then he occupies himself with the things which he has made 
and which he sustains—this earth of ours, for example, and what is 
upon it, and the planets and all the stars and systems of stars—we 
can understand that the goings-out of his exerted influence will be 
of one kind; but that when that outflow of his spirit energy is toward 
such objects as men and women and children, the influence he exerts 
will be of a different order, for now he is dealing with creatures that 
are to such an extent copies of himself—modeled after his own image 
and likeness—that there is opportunity for sympathy between himself 
and them, and in consequence quite a different set of impulses work 
their way out toward them from within him. 

When a person is engaged with material matters, as, for instance, 
building a house, or reaping a harvest, the feelings and thinkings that 
come into exercise are quite different from those that come into play 
when he is in the midst of his home circle and his interests are upon 
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his wife and children. Their humanness matches his humanness, 
their feelings groove into his. Thoughts that when exercised toward 
mere things are cold thoughts now become warm thoughts and soften 
into feelings and sympathies and loves. 

So, while it is—as we have seen—the very nature of life, of the 
divine life, that it should go forth in spiritual exercise and influence, 
it will take a complexion according to the object out toward which it 
moves. It will become one kind of power and effect when it touches 
material objects and another when it touches upon personal ones, 
just as sunshine will put upon one kind of material one 
complexion of color and upon other material a _ different 
complexion. Simply think of God as being what the psalmist calls 
him, a “living God,” a God therefore that in obedience to the ordi- 
nance of life is forever putting himself forth; what the psalmist 
in another place vividly represents as “the fountain of Life,” a reser- 
voir of influence that is in process of eternal play. 

This spirit influence all the time emanating from him brings to 
us every kind of message and all sorts of impulse. Borne upon the 
current of that impulse there reaches us the impact of his affection ; 
something perhaps as the fervor of the sun, brought to us by the 
sunbeams, makes a warm spot upon the palm of the hand. The illus- 
tration is inadequate. Yet we are dealing with realities here, how- 
ever imperfect may be our intellectual or our spiritual grasp upon 
them ; and the illustration is in strictest accord with the very terms of 
Scripture. “The love of God is shed abroad in our hearts by the Holy 
Spirit which is given unto us,” which means that his love is borne to 
us on the current of his Spirit influence flowing toward us from out 
his open heart. 

All of that is to affirm as existing in God’s relation to us what 
we are perfectly familiar with in its occurrence in human relations. 
Celestial relations are no more mysterious than human ones, and they 
are very much of a piece. A human relation being familiar does not 
eliminate its mystery. There is a spiritual communication that goes 
on between you and your dearest friend. Spirit tells on spirit, just 
as actually as that blow tells on that desk. And the sense of your 
friend’s love for you comes to you borne upon the current of that 
spiritual communication. You are assured of his love, not because 
he tells you he loves you. Not because he loads you with material 
tokens of his affection, but because he has spiritually touched you 
and in the touch was told to you his heart’s story. Things below are 
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very much like things above. “Things on earth are patterned after 
things in the mount.” 

Love, then, is a force, a force emanating from the lover reaching 
and telling upon the person whom he loves. Dismiss from your mind 
the thought love is merely a name or an idea. It is a force and as 
substantial a one in the spiritual realm as gravity is in the physical. 
It produces results, and only force can produce results. We cannot 
understand how it is that the outgo from one heart can reach over to 
another heart, but we can understand it just as well as we can under- 
stand how it is that the outgo from one material body—say a planet— 
can reach over with gravitating effect upon another planet. If 
we waited till we could explain things we should never get 
anywhere. 

Spiritual energies between soul and soul are as much a fact in 
the spiritual world as are material energies in the material world. 
You have observed the softening effect of love. You have said at 
some time or other that “love begets love,” which is to say that love 
is a producer and if it produces it produces because it is a force, 
beginning in one heart and passing over with effect upon another heart. 
All results come from the play and interplay of energies. 

The spiritual realm is as real as the material, and its energies 
are as real as those of the material. The intangibility and the invisi- 
bility of the latter is nothing against them, any more than the invisi- 
bility of gravity or electricity disproves their existence. 

Love begets love. Love is a worker then. Your love operates on 
the heart of the one you love, or tends to, makes it tender, softens it, 
enhances its own capacity of affection. As objects that stand in the 
path of sunshine are thereby made able to shine because the sun has 
come down upon them and touched them, so hearts are made able to 
love because love has put its gentle but irresistible pressure upon them, 
and some heart has been forcefully at work upon them. 

St. John in his First Epistle states the case when he writes: “We 
love because God first loved us,” which means that the love with which 
a soul is visited tends to change the quality of that soul, and to en- 
gender the impulse of affection and to stimulate it. Your friend’s 
love in such a way strikes upon your heart that movings of love are 
started in your heart. It is all very mysterious, but very wonderful 
and beautiful. His love drops upon your soul as rain drops upon 
the dry soil and sets the roots to lengthening, the leaves to expanding, 
the blossoms to unfolding. Love is thus a very practical potency. 
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There is nothing so beautiful as love and nothing that can produce 
such profound results deep down in the soul. 

“God is love,” by which we understand that tenderness toward his 
children is one of the supreme energies of his being which he exercises 
upon his children in quickening in them a similar tenderness toward 
one another. Love began with him. All the real love there is in the 
world, if it could be analyzed to its ultimate, would be found to show 
symptoms of its divine source, just as it is scientifically claimed that 
all the light there is here on the earth is directly or indirectly traceable 
to the sun. The gospel is the recognition and the celebration of 
that one attribute and potency. 

To have the kind of love in our soul that is set agoing in us by 
impact of God’s love is what makes us Christian; and it is the only 
thing we need in order to be Christian, for it draws every other finest 
quality of the soul after it. Loving with that kind of love we shall be 
right and do right, for such love is the fulfilling of the law. 

To that extent it renders the Ten Commandments superannuated. 
The Ten Commandments are the product of Judaism and are relevant 
to the will. The heart, if it is replete with such love as comes at the 
touch of a love that is celestial, will itself take care of the will and 
bend it to the behests of affection. There is no willful reluctance or 
obstinacy that such love will not soften down into the most tender com- 
pliance. That is why warm Calvary is an infinite advance over cold 
Sinai. 

In all of this we see what a tremendous means of influence is secured 
to us in our possession of the power to love. The fact that such love- 
power is what God is depending upon in his effort to save mankind, 
recover man from sin and build him up in the beauty and efficiency 
of holiness is sufficient to convince us of the native potency of affection. 
Man cannot be saved except as he is reached at that point in him where 
lie his bottom springs of action, that is to say, his heart. 

The heart dominates everything in us. Out of the heart are the 
issues of life, and it is at the point of a man’s heart that the impact of 
another’s love for him reaches him. Let the heart be controlled and 
the entire man is controlled. He is not controlled by your thoughts 
and opinions, for them he can resent and cast aside. He is not con- 
trolled by your will, for while you may compel his act, the man him- 
self in the whole current of his intention and resolution will defy 
your compulsion. But love reaches an underlying feature and relaxes 
the cords of intention and opposition. It does for the soul what a 
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rising temperature does for the frost-stricken soil in spring. This 
illustrates the helplessness and comparative worthlessness of mere 
indoctrination. Doctrine and law are neither of them adequate to the 
work of effecting in man a radical change. 

But we cannot in our efforts to participate in God’s love-purpose 
of saving the world accomplish results by merely knowing that love is 
the saving efficiency. The love must be in our own hearts before we can 
use it in bringing it to bear on other hearts. We have to be strong 
before we can strengthen; we have to be bright before we can illumi- 
nate; we have to be warm before we can raise the temperature, and 
we have to be lovers before we can do lovers’ work. Having a clear 
conception of the fact that love is the finest thing in the world and 
that the gospel is an economy of affection does not secure in us any 
gospel efficiency. Familiarity with God’s plan of redemption does 
not make us redemptive. 

So that our first step toward efficiency is to take the measure of 
our love-effectiveness. Of course we have considerable of what Scrip- 
ture calls natural affection. All people have that. It is a part of our 
carnal nature to be more or less kindly disposed toward other people. 
Brutes have natural affection. The cow caresses its calf and the cat 
its kittens. As much as that is necessary to keep the race and the 
breed alive, but it does not elevate the breed nor redeem the race. It 
was not natural affection that brought Christ into the world. 

It is not natural affection that takes young men and young 
women out of comfortable homes and sends them across the sea to 
labor for the saving of South Sea Islanders and Hotteritots. When 
a soldier goes into battle he takes his ammunition with him. Now 
love is our ammunition. Love is the power with which we are to 
strike into human hearts. We feel kindly and amorously disposed 
toward cultivated people, refined people and nice people. But is it 
not a great deal more their culture, their refinement and their niceness 
that we love than it is the people themselves? Is there enough of 
divinely wrought spiritual temperature in our hearts to melt any of 
the frost that is in other hearts? Has God’s Spirit ever brought us 
enough of his own love-power to furnish us with love-efficiency suffi- 
cient to work in others any saving result? If we do not love the souls 
of people with a love like that with which God loves, of what use can 
our services be as a saving agency, if such love as that with which God 
loves is the one exclusive redemptive expedient ? 

Such a question as that is a serious one. You love your children 
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because they are your children. Would you care anything about them 
if they were not your children? Would your heart go out to them? 
Would it go out so strongly as to put you in condition to visit them 
with an affection so pure, sweet and self-effacing as to start in them 
new tendencies and impulses? 

Have you made any study of Jesus Christ in this particular and 
of the way all that was in him went out toward all sorts and conditions 
of people and not only went out toward them, but went down deep 
into them? Let us read that love chapter in Corinthians, and while 
admitting it as a wonderfully sweet and alluring picture of a soul 
that has been touched and made fervid by the love of God, let us ask 
ourselves to what extent it is a true picture of our own soul. 

And when we have truthfully answered it we shall know about 
how much we are individually worth as agencies for carrying forward 
in the world the redemptive work whose prime expedient lies in loving 
with the love wherewith God has first loved us. 





THE ARENA 


EASTER AT THE FRONT 


Ir was Haster morning. I had reminded myself of it the night before 
and read the wonderful story of that wonderful first Haster. The light 
stole into my heavy eyes and it was a full moment before my sleepy 
senses really comprehended that it was Easter. I was alone; the bed 
had actually become warm and now was compellingly comfortable. Weary 
and aching muscles recorded the reactions of miles of walking through 
mud and rain the day before. A crucifix on the opposite wall told me that 
I was not at home. Strange, that figure looking down upon me. The 
noise, too, so unlike that of any other Baster. There were no bells ring- 
ing; but the roar—not the surf? An explosion! and some bits of plaster 
fell. 

I was awake. The steel hat was on my head, the gas mask at-hand. 
The dressing took place between the bed and door. Were the Huns 
bombarding us again? I shot a glance from the window across the hall- 
way; a Yank was slowly coming down the street. He was not excited. I 
stopped and looked out. 

It was Easter, after all. The sun was bright and the unmistakable 
fragrance of spring blew in upon me. A dancing bird was singing in 
the cedar tree, and there were pale green leaves on the rose bush beneath. 
The solitary Yank stopped, looked up at the clear sky, swung his arms 
over his head and seemed well pleased. He puckered his lips and sounded 
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a few notes. He came on down the street, humming a tune; then breaking 
out, he sang, 


“Jerusalem, Jerusalem, hark! for the angels sing, 
Hosanna in the highest, hosanna to your King!” 


Truly it was Easter morning. In front of me stretched a town with 
every building torn and broken. Torn and broken men were in the 
hospital beyond the hill. My own habitation was pock-marked by shrapnel 
and there was an abri under one corner. In the entire city there was 
no woman or child or old man. Soldiers, only soldiers; and they lived 
like muddy animals in holes. Over head shells “crescendoed” and “minin- 
uendoed,” then exploded somewhere. 

We were in the Verdun salient and cannon roared on three sides. 
Avions sailed above us with recording eyes looking down like eagles 
searching for prey. Anti-aircraft guns awoke and painted a line of creamy 
clouds around them. The man-birds darted, zigzagged, spun, whirled. 
One came down, down, down. Thank God! may the other follow. But 
it escaped to its evil nest across the lines. 

The Yank has been seeing it, too. Now he turns the corner and I 
can faintly hear, 


“Hosanna to your King!” 


At ten o’clock I am eight miles away in a half-mangled town where 
there is to be an Haster service in a Y hut. It is still too near the front 
to be a nice hut; it would be a waste to build expensive huts where the 
Hun could reach them. It had a floor of earth strewn with the shells 
of nuts and bits of cigarettes and chocolate wrappers. The secretary 
had been up nearly all night serving a company which came in late. The 
company was to leave for the trenches at noon. 

It was Easter day. The men came into the hut and sat upon uncer- 
tain benches, with steel helmets on their heads. We were arranging for 
the service. A tobacco box covered with a towel was the pulpit and 
table. A soldier’s kit supplied the cups and plates, a canteen held the 
wine, another towel was spread over the elements. 

The men looked on, many not seeing. Their vision was of the 
church at home; mother, father, brother, sister, themselves there; the 

minister, the choir, the friends. They listened to familiar hymns, saw 
lilies crowding the chancel and even caught the sweet odor. But—they 
were not there. They were here and—in two hours would be going to 
the front trenches. “I wonder if-——— What if I should not come out?” 

We did not sing the hymns very well. All of us sang and sang 
fervently, but a city choir would not have thought our singing good. 
But it helped us: we were not thinking of the singing; we were thinking 
of the “once despised Jesus—thou Galilean king.” 

The sermon we preached was not according to any model. The 
preacher was thinking of men, not models; he was talking about a Friend 
and was unmindful of balanced sentences. He knew One who wanted to 
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go to the trenches with these boys and was telling them he wanted to 
go. Would they take him? He was the Prince of Peace and the God of 
Battles, too; the helper of those who sought righteousness. Would they 
take him? 

The cloth was removed. The sacred words were repeated. The wine 
and bread were offered. The roar of the guns mounted, whining shells 
gashed overhead. But we sang, “O Lamb of God, I come, I come.” Officers 
and men, every one, took the bread and wine. There was a prayer, a 
prayer from the soul’s depths; a silent moment; the upraised hand in 
benediction, and one by one we went out. Immanuel, God with us. 

President Cart G. Doney. 

Willamette University, Salem, Ore. 





NOT PLAYING FAIR 


I am a member of the United States forces at present engaged in the 
world war. Since coming into the service I have observed and read many 
things which have caused me to wonder at the trend which things are 
taking nowadays. 

I believe every good soldier, after seeing service and feeling himself 
a part of the grand army struggling to achieve the mighty issues at stake, 
feels a deeper religious significance in life than ever before. Religion has 
a new meaning for him that he never realized existed. At least this was 
my experience, and from conversations which I have had with my fellows 
I believe it is nearly universal in some degree. 

One of the first things which struck me upon beginning my training 
was the great activity in camp of certain representatives of the Roman 
church. Now, I have been brought up as a Protestant, but have always 
looked upon the Catholics without any animosity or hatred whatsoever. 
I always believed that they were seeking to do right in their own way 
just as we are in ours, until certain events brought forcibly home to me 
the power of government of their church and its forces at work. 

I was not actually surprised at first to see much activity in this organi- 
zation, but as days went by and I saw new evidences of their zeal I became 
curious to know what it all meant, being positive that there was some 
“deep game” underlying it all. I think I understand the game now, and 
am submitting my solution. 

One day at camp I came across some of that church’s publications, left 
conveniently in a Y. M. C. A. reading room so that everybody could look 
them over. I wished to learn some things, and picked them up to glance 
through them. It was not long before I was deeply abscrbed in the new 
doctrines set forth, and felt I understood everything at last. The mottoes 
of these magazines were: “The Ultimate Triumph of the Church,” “Ut 
Omnes Unum Sint,” etc., and the pages themselves were the most illumi- 
nating commentary on the meaning of these words. 

From articles I read in these Romanizing magazines I am constrained 
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to believe that the Roman church looks upon this war as a great crusade, 
the final outcome of which will be to plant her supreme over all nations of 
the earth. I could quote abundant statements to back me up. Catholics 
everywhere were urged to pray for the church’s victory. Protestantism 
was laughed at and insulted. Union of the Protestant sects was called un- 
thinkable. “From its inception,” said one of these journals, “Protestantism 
had in it the seeds of sin; and the wages of sin is death.” They state that 
the soldiers to-day are seeking for a religion—not a pretense—and that 
that is why they are turning to Romanism in such numbers to-day. This 
was indeed startling to me. I had always looked upon Protestantism as an 
ever-growing force, not a decadent one. An article I saw later, on page 35 
of the Literary Digest for January 19th, helped to confirm me in my sus- 
picions of Catholic activity. 

If these statements are true, and if this so manifest Catholic activity 
has been called into existence for the destruction of Protestantism and 
for their own exaltation, it seems to me it is time that the Protestants 
wake up to their danger. 

One article in one of these papers was of especial interest to me. It 
stated that our glorious allies—England, France and Italy—had entered 
into an agreement to bar the Pope from participation in any peace confer- 
ence after the war. They denounced our comrades-in-arms unmercifully 
- for this, but hinted that they looked toward the power of America to 
secure them justice and a representation when the final terms are drafted. 
“The hand of Pope Benedict,” they said, “must be felt at every turn.” 

This statement amazed and exasperated me. I remembered that the 
Pope had been conspicuous by his refusal to condemn the Huns in their 
abominable practices, and has never shown himself to be in sympathy 
with the allied cause. Only recently it was discovered that the Vatican 
was working hand in hand with Germany to establish a Papal Nuncio in 
Peking, and German’s cooperation with Romanists in China, I have 
heard, has been very marked in recent years. That the Pope, and church 
of which he is considered the infallible head, could be in alliance or sym- 
pathy with the enemies of civilization, astounded me. 

During the last few months I have come to believe, indeed, with Henry 
Watterson of the Louisville Courier-Journal: “Democracy is but a side 
issue. The paramount issue, underlying the issue of democracy, is the 
religion of Christ and Him crucified; the bed-rock of civilization; the 
source and resource of all that is worth having in the world that is, that 
gives promise in the world to come; not as an abstraction; not as a huddle 
of factions; but as a mighty force and principle of being.” John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr., has also made public his ideals for the Church of the Future, 
which I rejoiced to see were not Romanist ideals, but the ideals of the 
true man: Faith and Love. 

I am not so great a calamity-howler or pessimist as to predict a reli- 
gious war, but I do think that if the Catholics have a great work to perform 
to-day the Protestants have a greater one. And if they enter upon their 
task in the right spirit it seems to me they should win, for their ideals 
are the ideals of humanity. We are fighting this war for Liberty and for 
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Democracy; because we refuse to have our life and thought made to order 
for us. Just so surely as Democracy must triumph, with God's help, even 
so surely must Autocracy, whether it be autocracy in government or in 
a religion, fall. I am confident that we are in the war to make these ideals 
come true. 

I have no anarchical tendencies whatsoever, and have tried to look 
at this problem in a sane and sober light; have “kept my trap shut” about 
these matters rather than arouse any uncalled-for dissension. 

October, 1918. One WITH THE CoLors. 





ALMOST HUMAN 


Do you see that picture of a dog over my desk? It was painted from 
life (after he was dead) by a hand that he had so often caressed in his 
loving way. Is he not handsome? “Handsome as a picture,” you say. 
But the real dog was handsomer than any picture could paint him. I 
will tell you something about him. 

He lay on the broad doorstep of a shoemaker’s shop on a side street. 
I knew every dog in that town and every worth-while dog in the county, 
but as I looked him over I was certain that here was a new one that 
was as good as the best. I stepped inside and inquired for his owner. 
He sat on a cobbler’s bench in a corner, and I learned that he was an 
Irish setter (the dog, I mean, not the man), and that his name was Prince. 
“Pure blooded?” “No; just a strain of water spaniel.” “Been trained?” 
“No; never been worked at all.” 

His master was a tramp cobbler, who had left his family “back Bast,” 
and was trying to make himself believe that he was working his way 
out to western Nebraska to take up land under the homestead law. But 
I found out later that he had a weakness for drink, and his money never 
took him further than the next saloon town. 

I got the privilege of trying Prince out, and found him all that I 
had guessed. Of course, true to his breed, he was a “bird dog,” and his 
spaniel strain made him especially apt at retrieving game from the 
water. So in two or three weeks, as his master got a fit of wanderlust, 
I bought him. I paid a hundred dollars for him. That is, I gave the 
man one dollar in cash, four dollars of railroad mileage toward Nebraska, 
a postal money order of forty-five dollars for his wife back east, and a 
temperance lecture that was well worth fifty dollars if put to immediate 
and permanent practical use. And so Prince became my property. He 
soon became a good deal more than “property” to me, for he was one 
of the kindest, brightest, and most companionable chaps I have ever had 
for an associate. We became very fond of each other. 

And now I must introduce you to another dog, that (who?) will have 
a considerabie part in this story. He was a big mongrel named Joe. 
He belonged to a near neighbor, Mr. Wallace. He was a good house dog, 
and would run after squirrels, rabbits, and other such four-footed beasties, 
but he would have nothing to do with feathered folks, But he and Prince 
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soon became pretty good friends, spending most of their spare time to- 
gether, and quite usually sharing each other’s kennels. 

And now comes what I think is the most interesting part of this 
story. In a few months I had to move away. I was going to a quite 
large city, where I could not very well keep Prince, and Mr. Wallace 
agreed to keep him with Joe. When I was all ready to leave I took him 
down to Mr. Wallace’s and bade him good-by. Then, as I turned to come 
away, and he started to follow me, I told him to go back and stay there. 
And now listen! Instantly Joe grabbed him by the throat, and would 
have killed him on the spot had we not pulled them apart and shut Prince 
up in a secure stable. You see that Prince was all right as a neighbor and 
playmate, but as soon as Joe got a hint that he was to be one of the 
Wallace family he was jealous and hated him. And for the next several 
months—all through that winter—he jumped onto Prince, every chance 
he got, and tried to kill him. 

Well, early the following spring Mr. Wallace wrote to me that the 
wild geese and ducks had begun to come in, and I went out there for a 
few days of sport. We took Prince out, but as Joe was not a bird dog 
we left him at home. We went down by the big river, and my dog worked 
beautifully all the afternoon, retrieving wild fowl from the floating ice. 
At night we had to wait on the platform of a flag station for a belated 
railroad train, and being soaking wet, Prince caught cold. We did not 
think it was serious till the next morning, when we found him choked 
up with a cold so that he could hardly breathe and so weak he could 
not stand. I got the very best doctors, and we did everything we could 
for the poor fellow, but pneumonia set in and the next day he died. 

And now, listen some more! Just as soon as Joe found that Prince 
was sick he began to be nice to him. He would cuddle up to him, to try 
to get him warm, and he tried to tempt his appetite with choice morsels 
from his own private “table.” And he kept kissing him on the face, dog 
fashion. And, finally, when Prince lay dying, with his head in my lap, 
Joe bent over him with the most loving and pitying look; so that the last 
view that the dear fellow had of earthly things was the face of this choice 
friend—restored to him by his sufferings. 

But this is not the end of this story. We buried my Prince in a 
corner of the apple orchard and covered the grave with brush that had 
lately been pruned from the trees. The next day Joe was missing. Had 
he been stolen? Had he wandered off in a disconsolate mood over the 
loss of his companion? It was two or three weeks later that the mystery 
was solved. When Mr. Wallace went out to clean up his orchard, he 
found Joe’s lifeless body by the side of Prince’s in the open grave. The 
broken-hearted creature had crept in, through the pile of brush, and had 
opened the grave with his paws. And then, with his “arms” about the 
neck of his ill-fated friend he had given himself up to die. And thus, 
to the full measure of sacrifice, he had attempted to retrieve the past, 
with its record of shame and sorrow. Was not that “almost human”? 

Henry EB. WINa. 

Cannondale, Conn. 
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PERFECT IN LOVE IN THIS LIFE 


A paper has been handed me stating objections to a question put to 
our candidates for the ministry and asking for help. It occurred to 
me that others besides this brother might welcome light on a matter of 
tremendous importance to early Methodism, but which is not quite so 
congenial to present day thought and ways. 

As far back as I can trace, perhaps to 1746 (two years after 
Wesley held his first Annual Conference), the following questions were 
asked men offering as “helpers” or traveling preachers: “Have you a 
lively faith in Christ? Do you enjoy a clear manifestation of the love of 
God to your soul? Have you constant power over all sin? Do you expect 
to be perfected in love in this life? Do you really desire and earnestly 
seek it? Are you resolved to devote yourself wholly to God and his 
work?” These or substantially these questions were also asked candidates 
in America from the very beginning of their orderly reception, and from 
1784 to the present receiving preachers in full connection in the Confer- 
ence has been done with the following: “Have you faith in Christ? Are 
you going on to perfection? Do you expect to be made perfect (changed 
from ‘perfected’ in 1789) in love in this life? Are you groaning after it? 
(Changed to ‘Are you earnestly striving after it?’ in 1880.) Are you 
resolved to devote yourself wholly to God and his work?” Notice the 
thoroughly practical tone of this heart-searching probing. To be a 
Methodist preacher in early times meant appalling self-sacrifice, and 
Wesley knew it was only those who were cleansed from sin and bathed in 
divine love who were competent for that arduous way. Not only so, 
Wesley and all the Methodists of his time and long after were bitterly 
opposed to the general teaching that Christians must rise and fall, back- 
slide and return, and be perfect in everything except their Christianity, 
but that they must necessarily make a botch of that. With what was then 
daring faith they took the commands and promises of the New Testament 
at their face value, and were simple-hearted enough to think that the 
familiar prayers were meant to be answered: “Thy will be done on earth 
as it is done in heaven,” and, “That we may perfectly love thee and 
worthily magnify thy holy name.” Besides, those who have read Wesley's 
Journal will remember how frequently he comes to this subject, with what 
anguish he records any shelving of this aspect of the gospel, and his con- 
viction that the progress of the work was in direct proportion to the 
fidelity with which this doctrine was preached and lived. 

Let us now come to the objections. The question, Do you expect to 
be made perfect in love in this life? “implies a definite experience giving 
complete freedom from sin, evil thoughts, evil tempers.” On the contrary, 
it implies only what it says. It is perfection in love only, and that not 
angelic, nor divine, but an evangelical, or relative perfection, the same 
which Christ not only commends, but commands or as good as commands 
(Matthew 6. 48). The question means only this: Do you expect to love 
God and man as well as you can love them, in this life, or will you post- 
pone the striving after that love to the next? 
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“The Scriptures do not teach such a doctrine.” Has the very thing 
which Christ came to do failed? Matthew 1. 21. See Matthew 5. 48; Luke 
6. 40; 1 Thessalonians 5. 23; Philippians 3. 8-16; Colossians 2. 10; 4. 12; 
Ephesians 3. 14-21; 5. 26, 27; 2 Corinthians 6. 21; Philippians 4. 19; 
Galatians 56. 22, 23. Read also John 14 to 17 (use American Standard 
Version). 

“The tendency of this dectrine has been to spiritual pride, ascetic 
morals, schism and heresy.” How can love lead to “spiritual pride,” etc.? 
If any form of religion has ever led to these, it has not been the love of 
which our Church speaks—it has been the lack of it. Nor has this been 
the tendency of the doctrine in our history. How can love and goodness 
lead to anything but love and goodness? How can divine seed bring forth 
evil fruit? ’ 

Nor is it correct to say that perfect love has “not been essential to 
Methodism, which is the recall of masses to vital faith and clean living.” 
Wesley said over and over again that whenever perfect love was preached 
and practiced the work advanced, whenever it was neglected the work lan- 
guished. He said that the main object of Methodism was to spread Scrip- 
tural holiness over these lands (and that included all lands). “Vital faith 
and clean living” is just that very doctrine. “Vital faith” preduces per- 
fect love and a perfect life, just as the sun produces light, and a perfect 
life includes clean living. 

“The spiritual nature of man is a unit, not compartments, one of 
which may become perfect while others remain imperfect.” The doctrine 
does not say that man’s life or soul is in compartments. It says that 
love is the crowning or organizing grace of the Christian life, and that 
when perfect in love the whole life or nature will be lit up with heavenly 
light. The doctrine is as true philosophically and psychologically as it is 
true in Scripture and history. No truer word in psychology or in any 
other science was ever spoken than, “Love is the fulfillment of the law” 
(Romans 13. 10). 

“The doctrine is too individualistic, ignoring social perfection.” The 
doctrine does not only not emphasize individualism, it directly opposes 
it and cuts it up by the roots. The second half of Christ’s commandment 
of love—love to the neighbor—it teaches as well as the first. Love 
in the nature of the case must be social. Methodism in the eighteenth 
century did more for social reconstruction than all the other factors 
working then, and it was because of this truth of Perfect Love and the 
truths related to it. 

“The only perfection which the Christian attains in this life is the 
perfection of Christ imputed to the believer by faith at justification.” 
Kindly show us the Scripture where the only perfection is that of Christ’s 
imputed righteousness. How can you impute perfection? If there is 
any progress, or beauty, or power, or conquering glory, in the Christian 
life, we need it here and now in this sad world. 

“Paul says he has not yet attained, and is not yet perfected,” etc. 
(Phil. 3. 12.) In that wonderful passage Paul is not speaking of perfect 
love, or a perfect salvation from sin, but (verse 10) the power of Christ's 
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resurrection, the fellowing of his sufferings, and the resurrection from the 
dead, or, in other words, a perfect apprehension of Christ, which in the 
nature of the case (except the sufferings) can only take place in eternity. 

“I take the lines of the sainted woman, “There are depths of love that 
I cannot know,’ etc.” But every Methodist believes in that hymn just 
as much as the writer of it, who was herself a Methodist. 

If the New Testament teaches anything ai all it teaches salvation 
from all sin here and now, and as perfect love to God and man as is 
possible here and now. If it does not it is a sham religion, and we ought 
to look for some worthier faith. A half dozen people who have gotten 
the doctrine out of proportion, out of the analogy of faith, do not dis- 
credit the doctrine. Read the great books on the subject, like Fletcher, 
Checks to Antinomianism (parts relating to this); W. B. Pope, Theology 
(see index); R. S. Foster, Christian Purity; George Peck, Christian Per- 
fection; J. T. Peck, Central Idea of Christianity; sermons, journals, and 
treatises of Wesley, Charles Wesley’s hymns, the Theologies of Watson, 
Raymond, Burwash, Curtis, Sheldon, and especially the New Testament, 
which is saturated through and through with the idea that the salvation 
which Christ has brought us (not will bring, in Purgatory or Paradise) 
is sufficient to supply all our needs. Among those needs is negatively 
to be saved not from a few of our sins but from all sins and all sin, and 
positively to be so filled with the love of Christ that we shall live such 
a perfect life of love to God and men as Paul lived, as John and Peter, 
and millions more in all ages of the world since their day. For the 
experience which Wesley taught from the New Testament has been illus- 
trated by vast multitudes outside Methodism who had the “vital faith,” 
and therefore lived the life, though they did not put it in our (Scriptural) 
phraseology, and many of them even combated our view. 

Joun ALFRED FAULKNER. 

Drew Theological Seminary, 

Madison, N. J. 





UNCLE BARNABAS AND HIS NEPHEW, JOHN, TO DATE 


An interesting feature of the New Testament is its occasional touch 
of family life that makes it seem so modern that it might have been 
written to-day. The glance which it affords us at the relations existing 
between Jesus and his parents and brothers, the glimpse which it gives 
us of the home circle of Lazarus and his sisters of Bethany, are examples 
of this. The outline picture of Uncle Barnabas and his nephew John is 
another. It is not always desirable for a young preacher to have an 
uncle for a district superintendent; for the chances are that the super- 
intendent will, on the one hand, show a partiality that will subject the 
boy to the jealousy of his brother preachers, or he will be so much 
afraid of doing so that he will bend back almost to the breaking point 
in his efforts to avoid it. Uncle Barnabas seems to have been of neither 
sort exactly, but be leaned toward the former attitude, Mr. Marks, the 
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proprietor of the “largest department store in the city,” has “nothing on” 
John; for the latter was the Rev. John Mark, a local preacher; perhaps 
a “supply under the elder,” as we used to say when there were presiding 
elders; or he may have been “on trial” in the Asia Minor Conference. 
Anyhow, his uncle, Dr. Barnabas, afterward district superintendent, and 
Bishop Paul took him along with them from Jerusalem to Antioch on 
their return from the former city, where they had performed a mission 
in the interest of the work of the church. That word “took” sounds very 
much like compulsion. Well, sometimes young men are very nearly com- 
pelled by over-zealous officials to go “into the work.” Perhaps Uncle 
Barnabas thought it would be a fine thing to have a nephew in the con- 
ference. So poor John was dragged off to Antioch. What was the result? 
The most natural one in the world. Just what might reasonably have 
been expected. John became homesick. Probably he had never been 
away from his mother before in his life. And we cannot blame him very 
much, for he had a good mother. We know this, because she had per- 
mitted a cottage prayer meeting to be held at her house on one occasion. 
He had, as already intimated, been over-persuaded to go to Antioch, and 
now he wanted to see his mother. And see her he would, and no doubt 
did. Not immediately. He was a good young man and tolerably sub- 
missive to authority. He tried to preach, undoubtedly, and to do errands 
for the bishop and the district superintendent. He appears to have re- 
mained with them for some time and to have traveled with them. He 
got as far as Pamphyllia and there he bolted. And his objection to going 
farther with them may not have been all homesickness either. It is 
not the most agreeable thing to be lackey to even a couple of saintly older 
preachers; for the same saintly preachers, even bishops and sub-bishops, 
have their peculiarities. I wish we could hear John’s side of the story, 
as to what he endured at the hands of those two saints whom we have 
mentally canonized and whom John, possibly, at times would have en- 
joyed cannonading. But Bishop Paul, not being a relation, was the worse 
of the two. Undoubtedly these great and good men loved their protégé 
and gave him plenty of good advice—free. It may have been the allo- 
pathicalness of it that drove him from them. At all events, for some rea- 
sons, good or otherwise, he went. He was not the only young preacher 
who has gotten discouraged and gone home, as he probably did. And it 
may be, too, that he was more dissatisfied with himself than with either 
Bishop Paul or Uncle Barnabas. Maybe some well meaning member of 
one of the churches told him that he “couldn’t preach,” or that he would 
“never make a preacher” (as if they knew!), and he was inexperienced 
and foolish enough to believe them. Or maybe one day, when he had 
preached one of his greatest (7?) sermons, no one came up to him after- 
ward and said, “Brother Mark, I enjoyed your sermon.” And he had 
been congratulating himself that he had done particularly well that day, 
too. So he said to himself: 

“I’m going home. I'll go back into the store with father. I’m not 
cut out for a preacher, anyhow. Bishop Paul and Uncle Barnabas can 
go—anywhere they like, for all me,” 
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Have you ever Leen there? I have. What young preacher has not? 
He may think that he has mistaken his call. Perhaps John did. So 
he went, and that fixed him with the bishop. He had thought of sending 
him at the next Conference to Tunburg, but that was all off now. The 
slate would have to be changed. John had lost his “grade” for all time 
with Bishop Paul. If John should ever come back and ask for a charge 
again, if he gave him any, which is uncertain, he would send him to 
Pumpkinville Circuit. And, by the way, he might fare worse. 

But it seems that John did not stay in Jerusalem—supposing that he 
went there at all; which is not sure, only natural—but that he kept “hang- 
ing around.” It may be that he did some preaching during the interval 
preceding the session of the Annual Conference. 

Now, when Bishop Paul was about starting on an episcopal tour 
over his area, Uncle Barnabas was going to accompany him and he pro- 
posed that, as John was not serving a regular charge just then, they take 
him along with them for the sake of giving the boy a little experience. 
Kind-hearted, generous Uncle Barnabas had long ago forgiven John’s 
little slip. And then, too, was not the young man his sister’s son? But 
not so with stern Bishop Paul. He was kind, also, but had some very 
strict ideas. 

“I am not in favor of it, Barnabas,” he said, with considerable 
emphasis. 

“O, we mustn’t be too hard upon the young fellow, bishop. He came 
back, you know. He was just a little homesick and discouraged, I guess,” 
argued Barnabas. 

“I guess nothing of the kind. He is vacillating and unreliable. I 
want a man that I can depend upon. I prefer Silas. He is dependable.” 

The bishop added, 

“Just because he is your nephew, you needn’t show favoritism.” 

“Well, bishop, you take Silas and go where you please. I'll take John 
with me and go where I please. I think that you are unreasonable.” 

Thus these really good men disputed until they finally separated. 
I am not sure that they fell upon one another’s neck and embraced each 
other; if they even said, “Good-by.” The people seem to have made a big 
fuss over the bishop and Silas—because he was with the bishop—and 
gave them a great send-off, while poor *orgiving Uncle Barnabas and the 
objectionable John sailed away to Cyprus, John’s birthplace, without any 
special notice from the Quarterly Conference, who do not seem to have 
passed any complimentary resolutions concerning them. 

We are not informed in so many words as to whether or not John 
ever “made good” as a preacher, but a word dropped by Bishop Paul in 
a letter written to Timothy, whom he affectionately calls his “son in the 
gospel,” shows a “change of heart” on the part of the now aged minister. 
He is complaining of being deserted by Demas, who has accepted a more 
lucrative position in Thessalonica because, as Paul says, he has become 
worldly: Crescens and Titus, for other and better reasons, have gone, and 
only Luke is left, and he does not appear to have counted much in the 
bishop’s estimation. So he said to Timothy, 
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“Do your best to come to see me, and take Mark and bring him along” 
—he does not say John—for “he is useful to me for ministering.” Yes, I 
guess the old soldier has mellowed down some and has partly changed 
his mind about Barnabas’s nephew. But note the phraseology that he 
uses: “Take him.” There it is again. Compulsion. I wonder if the poor 
fellow broke out again. “Useful to me for ministering.” What kind of 
ministering? I would like to know. I wonder in what way he was to 
be useful to Bishop Paul. Was that all he had learned good of John 
Mark—that he was useful? Well, that is a pretty good thing in its way, 
too. 

Knowing the imperfections of the translations from the original 
text into English, we will give good old Bishop Paul the benefit of the 
doubt and try to believe that he freely and fully forgave John and really 
wanted him with him as a helper in the work of the ministry. Maybe 
he wanted to give him an appointment to one of the most important 
churches in his episcopal area. Time is a great healer, and we may hope, 
for John’s sake, that such may have been the attitude of Bishop Paul 
toward Uncle Barnabas’s nephew; for in Philemon, the twenty-fourth 
verse, Mark, through the bishop, sends love to the churches. 

T. M. Furey. 





ARCHZOLOGY AND BIBLICAL RESEARCH 


THE FUTURE OF MESOPOTAMIA 


Tue term Mesopotamia, from two Greek words, mesos (middle) and 
potamos (river), has been current from the time of ‘Alexander the Great 
to our own days. It is the term applied to the territory “between the two 
rivers” Euphrates and Tigris, and extending from the southern slopes 
of the Armenian mountains to the Persian Gulf. Let it be said, at the 
outstart, that there is no complete agreement among scholars, either as 
to the meaning of the Semitic word rendered Mesopotamia in our Hng- 
lish versions, or to the exact boundaries of the land so designated. It 
could not be otherwise, for a territory which has been the scene of so 
many cruel wars and has changed masters as often must have necessarily 
shifted its boundaries time and again. 

It was known to the Egyptian scribes as early as the sixteenth cen- 
tury before our era as N’h’rin, evidently a transliteration of the Semitic 
Naharin. The term used in the Hebrew Scriptures is Aram Naharaim, 
that is, Aram or region of the two rivers. For the purpose of this 
article it is not necessary that we should fix the ancient boundaries of 
the land called Mesopotamia in our Bibles, for we shall employ the term 
as including the territory drained by the Euphrates and Tigris rivers and 
their tributaries, from Armenia to the Gulf of Persia, as well as con- 
siderable stretches west of the Euphrates and east of the Tigris. 

Mesopotamia has been called the cradle of the human race. In it, 
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we are assured, was located the Garden of Eden. It was for centuries 
one of the most fertile spots on the face of the globe, and thus maintained 
a very numerous population. It was from here that the Sargons, Gudea, 
Hammurabi, and other mighty rulers extended their conquests, and it 
was here that they established their empires. It was from the southern 
part of Mesopotamia, as we use the word, that Abraham, perhaps a con- 
temporary and a subject of the great Hammurabi, emigrated to Canaan, 
where at a later date his descendants developed into a select people, 
destined to have a paramount influence in the religious world and 
spiritual affairs. It was in Mesopotamia that Babylon, Nippur, Assur, 
Calneh, Ur of the Chaldees, Ctesiphon, Seleucia, Kerbela, Bagdad, Basra, 
and other important cities flourished for many centuries. Had Alexander 
the Great lived to carry out his plans he would most likely have built 
his capital in Mesopotamia, the land where the armies of Babylonia, 
Assyria, Egypt, Persia, Parthia, Media, Greece, and Rome, as well as the 
legions of the Hittites, the Amurra, the Mitannites, Arabs, Mongols, and 
Turks fought some of their bloodiest battles in various ages of the world. 

As we pen these lines another change of government is impending 
in this ancient land. The redemption of Mesopotamia has come at last 
and a brighter future is not only a hope but a certainty. Let us all 
thank God that the Turk has lost his power of oppression and that mili- 
tarism has received its death blow. For, had the Turkish-Prussian 
alliance gained full control in the Tigris-Euphrates countries, Christianity 
might have suffered a greater check than it did from the Moslem con- 
quests of the distant past. 

Though there are still a few large towns and many prosperous villages 
in Mesopotamia, alas, its ancient glory has gradually passed away. The 
greater part of this once fair land has become a wilderness. The prophe- 
cies of Isaiah, Jeremiah and other Hebrew prophets regarding it have 
been most literally fulfilled. Not only have the palaces, temples, and 
massive walls of Babylon and other cities “become heaps, a dwelling 
place for jackals, an astonishment and a hissing without inhabitant 
(Jer. 51. 37), but the beautiful gardens and productive fields around 
them have become a wilderness, a dry ground, and a desert” (50. 13). 

What the prophets of Israel predicted concerning Babylon has been 
fulfilled and equally true in the case of Nineveh and other cities. Indeed, 
some of them have been so utterly ruined and blotted out as to leave no 
traces by which they might be identified. A modern writer speaking of 
Nineveh says: “So complete was the desolation that in classic time the 
departed Nineveh became a myth.” The numberless ruins throughout 
Mesopotamia bear eloquent testimony to the former glory of the country, 
and they also utter a silent prophecy of what it may yet become with 
proper cultivation under the protection of a just government. War 
usually causes desolation and devastation, at least for a season; but 
time usually restores also the places laid waste by the ravages of war. 
In Mesopotamia seasons of war and ruin alternated with those of peace 
and prosperity. From the earliest ages down to A. D. 1516, when the 
Turk became master, Mesopotamia was a prosperous territory. But with 
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the advent of the Turk and his oppressive dominion thi: rair wnd has 
become more and more of a wilderness. 

Canon Parfit, who spent many years as missionary in Mes«-potamia, 
and knows it as well possibly as any European, draws a dreary picture of 
its tragical desolation as he saw it in the years immediately preceding 
the Great War. He emphasizes the destructive and non-constructive 
character of the present inhabitants. Incidentally, in speaking of the 
work done by European archeologists, he says: “The Turks themselves 
preserve nothing and have left no monuments of their own behind them. 
There is not a single building—not even a ruin—a canal, a bridge, a 
single tree to which we could point as a worthy monument to the cen- 
turies of Turkish occupation of Mesopotamia. This most fertile region 
of the earth, that enriched the inhabited world for thousands of years, 
has been gradually reduced to dust and ashes, and even the precious 
monuments of its ancient glories have suffered from the ruthless folly 
and vandalism of the Turk.” 

But there is an end to all things. It now looks as if the end of 
Turkish dominion in the Euphrates-Tigris country has also come. The 
unspeakable Turk, utterly unfit to rule, especially over other races, is to 
be shorn of his power. This has been foreseen for many years. No people 
saw it more clearly than the Germans. They have no love for the Turk. 
They have simply made a cat’s-paw of him in the hope and expectation 
of gaining possession not only of Constantinople and Asia Minor, but 
of Mesopotamia, Syria, Palestine, and Egypt as well. The Germans have 
studied every phase of the “Eastern Question” most thoroughly. They 
have been planning for many years how to swallow up the Turk and his 
decadent empire. This accounts for the fact that Germans of more 
than ordinary culture and efficiency are found everywhere throughout 
the Turkish empire. They know full well that whatever country rules 
the territory along the Bagdad railroad from Constantinople to the Per- 
sian Gulf holds the key to the government of the entire world. 

Mesopotamia, by nature fertile, and abounding in unlimited possi- 
bilities, than which few countries on earth are capable of greater pro- 
ductiveness, and which under scientific cultivation may yet become a 
paradise, or, to use a scriptural term, “the desert shall rejoice and blossom 
as a rose,” and furnish abundance of food not only for the millions who 
will settle in this favored redeemed land, but also for the millions more 
less favored in adjacent territories. The Euphrates and Tigris rivers 
instead of being a curse to the regions watered by them may be made 
sources of greatest blessing. Instead of overflowing their low banks, their 
shallow beds may be deepened not alone by dredging, but by a system 
of levees or embankments, in such a manner as to avoid needless floods 
and destructive inundations. The ancient network of canals between 
the rivers will be reopened and utilized for drainage, irrigation, and navi- 
gation. With these canals throughout the entire country, and with the 
Euphrates and Tigris rivers navigable for hundreds and hundreds of 
miles, will come a great impetus for trade and commerce. These great 
highways, on which boats of all sizes will be employed for inland as well 
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as foreign trade, will prove a great benefit for the people of Mesopotamia. 
They will serve the domestic population with their various needs and 
will carry the surplus products to lands less favored by nature. Besides 
these natural water routes Mesopotamia will have more than one great 
trunk line pass through its borders. There will be too a number of 
branch roads, either steam or electric, as in all densely populated districts 
of Europe and America. 

With these additional transportation facilities wonderful changes will 
take place in this territory now cursed by Turkish misrule. The good 
work has already commenced most auspiciously in the southern part. 
Ever since the occupation of Bagdad by the Entente Allies new life has 
been put into every branch of business in and around this old city, and 
a new spirit is apparent among all the people. Many of the villages and 
towns, only a short time ago breeders of disease and pestilence, are 
already showing improvements in various ways, especially on sanitary 
lines. As already said there are many prosperous towns and villages 
in portions of Mesopotamia, but the greater part is still a wilderness, 
either dry and arid or marshy and swampy, unfavorable for human habi- 
tation. Other large sections are infested by robber bands under the 
semi-official protection of those representing the Ottoman government. 
These marauders subject those passing through their territory to great 
inconvenience and injustice. When they do not plunder or even murder 
these foreign traders, like the robber knights of old, they exact exorbitant 
tribute from their victims. These old caravan routes will give way to 
safer and more rapid means of transportation; for with the redemption 
of Mesopotamia will come the suppression of these professional bandits. 
The railroad, the electric car, and the automobile will put an end to their 
depredations. Such changes will help not only Mesopotamia itself, but 
indirectly many other lands. “It will,” as Canon Parfit has said, “be the 
dawn of a better era for the inhabitants of all five continents.” 

Large portions of Mesopotamia are not only fertile, but adapted for 
the production of great varieties of foodstuffs, such as wheat, barley, 
maize, rice, beans, millet, and other cereals. Olives, dates, figs, melons, 
and vegetables of all kinds can be cultivated most successfully. Cotton, 
hemp, and wool of the finest kind are also abundant. Thus all that is 
needed to feed and clothe the people will be found in paying quantities. 
There will be plenty to supply the demands of the home population, and 
then some left for exportation. It will take much outside capital and 
some immigration to bring about such improvements, but that willing 
investors and colonists will take advantage of the opportunities offered 
no one can reasonably doubt. 

Then again the great oil fields in Mesopotamia and adjacent lands 
will be a source of enormous revenues. These have been either over- 
looked or neglected by the ignorant and non-enterprising natives. Meso- 
potamia, says Parfit, “contains many underground rivers of valuable 
petroleum which here and there finds its way to the surface.” Not far 
from Gyarah, on the Tigris, a large black rock protrudes from the middle 
of the river from which flows “a stream of oil almost as thick as a man’s 
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wrist, polluting the river for many miles below.” Think of this waste! 
The day, however, is at hand when European capital and modern con- 
servation will make use of every drop of this precious fluid now stored 
up in its subterranean reservoirs, or allowed to ooze out to corrupt land 
and water. The time is at hand when oil will to a great extent replace 
coal and wood as fuel, not only in our factories but also for boats and 
locomotives. 

As Babylon, Nineveh, and other cities, as well as Ctesiphon and Bag- 
dad at a later date, were for many centuries not only great capitals, but 
also leading commercial centers, where merchants and business men 
from every quarter of the globe met and exchanged commodities, so it 
will be again after the rehabilitation of the Euphrates-Tigris countries. 
These old cities, together with new ones which will spring up, will become 
great entrepéts and emporiums for the distribution of the world’s prod- 
ucts. We must not look for the reestablishment of royal pomp or im- 
perial parade, for the return of the Sargons, Gudeas, or the Nebuchad- 
nezzars to rule it over their myriad slaves; nevertheless we are justified 
in expecting that the countries immediately east of the Mediterranean 
and in the valleys of the Huphrates and Tigris, the very center of the 
western world, may regain their former glory and commercial importance. 

After all the world is small. The North and the South, the Bast 
and the West are to be brought into closer union. The golden age of 
democracy is to replace Prussian militarism and Turkish misrule. It 
has been well said: “The maintenance of peace in the East as well as the 
progress of the Western. peoples depend mainly upon the permanent 
expulsion of the Turk, with all his robber bands, from the world’s high- 
ways, and the grant of a charter of freedom for all the dwellers of Meso- 
potamia.” The day has at last dawned after this long night of cruel 
oppression. The redemption of little nations oppressed by Turkish 
despotism has commenced. Palestine, Syria, Armenia, and other perse- 
cuted lands are to be liberated and are to enjoy freedom in the highest 
sense of the word. Since right, not might, is to be the watchword of 
the future, the smallest nation will be treated like the greatest. 

The new League of Nations will make us all friends and neighbors. 
The day is not far when one may step on a Pullman car at Paris, Madrid, 
Rome, Geneva, and for that matter, Berlin, Vienna, Petrograd, and other 
large cities and ride without change, not only to Constantinople, but also 
to Mosul (ancient Nineveh) and Bosra on the Persian Guif, and from 
here take another car, which will take him to Bombay, Calcutta, Peking, 
or Shanghai; or should he be so inclined, he may change at Aleppo and 
proceed south to Damascus, Jerusalem, Mecca, Medina, Suez, or Cairo and 
thence to the uttermost parts of Africa. And, thank the Lord, this 
will not be, as planned, on railroads controlled by Prussia. These main 
lines will have innumerable branches radiating in all directions. Be- 
sides, short sea trips from various ports in many lands will connect 
with these great highways. Thus we may expect “a straight line from 
London to India, and another from Paris to Peking, and from Petrograd 
to the Cape” of Good Hope. No country will be more benefited by these 
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marvelous changes than Mesopotamia, nor will any territory pay a higher 
dividend for the blessings received on account of these great transforma- 
tions than will the “land between the rivers.” The intercourse of the 
natives with the managers and operators of these railroads will open 
their eyes and they will not be slow to recognize between Turkish oppres- 
sion and modern democracy. As Mecca and other leading Moslem centers 
have abandoned the Turk and his ruthless cruelty, other lands, crushed 
under the heels of despotism, will catch the vision and follow suit. 
Myriade of Mohammendans in India, Arabia, Egypt, and elsewhere where 
the British flag waves, though firm in the Moslem faith, have deliberately 
chosen to fight in the armies of the Entente Allies, fully convinced that 
force and atrocities must give way to justice and good will. We say 
again, no land will be more greatly benefited by the struggle now clos- 
ing than Mesopotamia. 

Not so profitable from a material standpoint, nevertheless of very 
great importance to the student of history and civilization, will be the 
archeological discoveriee which are bound to be made in the reclamation 
of Mesopotamia. From the far north, where the Euphrates and Tigris 
take their rise, even to the point where the Shat-el-Arab empties into the 
Persian Gulf, there have been found cuneiform inscriptions of great 
antiquity as well as other evidences of a prosperous past and remote 
civilization. The land is literally dotted with tels and ruins, silent wit- 
nesses of past prosperity and dense population. Much has been done by 
way of exploration during the last half century in several of the larger 
ruins, as at Nippur, Nineveh, and Babylon. The discoveries made have 
astonished the learned world and given most valuable information of 
the distant past. But not one hundredth part of what may be done 
has been so far accomplished. We are told by archeologists that it 
would require at least twenty-five more years to finish the excavations 
which have been in progress by the Germans for many years in Babylon 
alone. What is true of Babylon would be true of other cities. The 
construction of new buildings, to say nothing of scientific excavations, 
cannot but bring to light many a treasure, many hidden documents which 
have guarded well their secrets for millenniums. Not the least benefited 
by the discoveries still to be made will be the student of Holy Writ. 
Whatever else the restoration of Mesopotamia will effect, it will certainly 
enlarge our knowledge of sacred history as chronicled in the Old Testa- 
ment, 
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PROBLEMS AND FORCES OF CHRISTIAN RECONSTRUCTION 


In view of the stupendous issues of the present hour and the con- 
fusion that still reigns in many quarters, we will not venture upon the 
role of prophet. Yet in the persuasion that there never was a time when 
Christians had greater need of perfect clarity of vision we modestly offer 
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our contribution to an understanding of our task. We must have a well- 
defined standpoint, a clear and sure aim, and the largest mutual under- 
standing. 

There is something glorious in our triumph over Prussian militarism. 
There is an unspeakable satisfaction in beholding the downfall of despots 
and the prospect of the establishment of democracy in their place. It 
cheers us to think of all the good things that seem now to be at the 
doors—things of which we used fondly to dream—general disarmament, 
a league of free peoples, protection of the rights of the small nation, 
the abolition of every species of political despotism everywhere. Yet 
the disciples of Jesus should not for one moment waver in their con- 
viction that only as we build upon God’s eternal truth do we build 
enduringly. No institutions nor conventions of men can avail except in 
so far as they express and realize the truth of God. All true Christians 
will gladly further every movement to express in the social order and 
in national and internationa! relations all those principles of liberty and 
justice and mercy which we know to inhere in the divine character and 
government. But no thorough Christian hopes for the fruits of the 
kingdom of God, if God is left out. 

The war would not have broken loose upon the earth but for the 
unbeliet in God, who made of one all nations to dwell together upon 
the face of the earth. And our war is not won until that faith, which 
involves also the full sense of the brotherhood of man under the father- 
hood of God, is triumphant. It is a preliminary war that we have won. 
The great decisive war is yet before us. It is something great to have 
brought the wild beast of militarism and despotism to bay, to have 
removed « vast obstacle to human progress. But that war will not really 
have been won, or it will have been won to no purpose, unless the 
Christian forces move on valiantly to win that next war. 

We must in the first place clearly recognize the futility of every 
substitute for Christianity. Many a reform which might be very salutary 
as a reform becomes thoroughly vicious when it pretends to be a cure- 
all. When, therefore, any form of idealism, any Kultur, any political or 
social program offere to open the door of the kingdom of heaven—to 
lead us into an earthly or a heavenly Paradise—the well-instructed disciple 
of Jesus believes it not. The sane Christian will, of course, not despise 
the technique of social and political organization and progress; but he 
knows that only spiritual forces—indeed, only the very truth of God 
—can bring us to the goal. 

In England and America the war has brought on a new phase of the 
problem of the reunion of Christendom. In England the problem involves 
questions which as yet are scarcely felt in this country. For the leaders 
of the Church of England recognize the need of finding a way to an 
understanding with Rome as truly as with the Nonconformist bodies. 
The subject is an alluring one, but we pass it by with a single observation. 
The war has made us feel the evil of separation, but—fortunately—it 
has not made us fancy that union is possible upon a creedless “practical 
Christianity.” We perceive that the true function of dogma is to be 
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intensely pragmatic—to set forth clearly the basis of fellowship not 
only in our worship, but in our practical tasks. The war will help us 
to simplify our creed—to eliminate whatever is not of the essence of 
discipleship to Jesus and fellowship with believers in him; but it will 
also help us to see the vanity and futility of a fellowship based upon an 
undefined and undefinable sentiment. 

The Christian problem in France is immensely interesting. Our 
readers are referred especially to Dr. Charles S. Macfarland’s report of 
his observations of the religious situation in France. Without doubt 
the devotion of the French clergy has won back to the church many 
who had become quite disaffected. But we cannot believe that even a 
revived Catholicism can do for France what she needs to have done. The 
renewed zeal of French Protestantism and the cordial feeling of many 
French Catholics toward the Protestantism whose works they have been 
witnessing seem to signify that there has been opened in France a great 
and effectual door for the gospel. In proportion to their numbers— 
some half million—the French Protestants have a very considerable num- 
ber of strong personalities in their pulpits and theological seminaries. 
But they sorely need our help. 

The Russian people are said to be very religious in their way. But 
we see a country in which the orthodoxy of the Eastern Church is utterly 
unequal to the task of holding or guiding a bewildered populace. If 
ever there was a country sounding the Macedonian cry, that country is 
Russia to-day. 

The former dual monarchy, Austria-Hungary, included many races, 
but in respect of religion there was some approximation to unity. The 
Roman Catholics formed the overwhelming majority in all parts of the 
realm. But it is very significant that the new Czecho-Slav republic has 
proclaimed complete religious freedom, and has promised the separation 
of church and state. In Bohemia there is a faithful little branch of the 
Moravian Church, besides some other evangelical Christians, including 
a mission of the American Board. In the archduchy of Austria, the 
Lutheran and Reformed confessions have a footing, with a theological 
faculty in affiliation with the university at Vienna, supported by the 
state. Methodist missions in Austria have had a good deal to contend 
against, but they have been fairly successful. 

What may be the immediate future of evangelical Christianity in 
Austria-Hungary we do not venture to prophesy. We believe, however, 
that in Bohemia the outlook is good. As to Catholicism, one may be 
tolerably sure of the powerful influence of the church to prevent a sweep- 
ing dissolution of the social order. On the other hand, these countries 
do not have the religious life to bring about a swift regeneration 
of society. 

If we look for a moment at Belgium, it must be clear that the 
prospect of a turning toward Protestantism is out of the question. The 
whole course of the Catholic Church in relation to the people during the 
war has been such as to bind the people more closely to the church. 
Cardinal Mercier has been the most conspicuous of all ecclesiastical 
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figures that have taken a hand in the spiritual conflicts involved in the 
war. A man of rare courage, tact and eloquence, he has not only en- 
deared himself to all Belgians, but has held them fast to the church 
and to Rome—for Mercier must be called a loyal ultramontane. 

The attitude of the Pope has been somewhat disappointing. It is, 
of course, wrong to think of him as pro-German; yet his effort to maintain 
his influence @ver Catholics of all lands made it seem impossible for 
him to do much toward bringing about any proper sort of peace. The 
papal dignity has suffered no little loss because of the war—especially 
in Italy itself. If there is an open door for evangelical Christianity in 
France, there is surely the same in Italy. In both countries the min- 
istrations of the Y. M. C. A., known as non-Catholic, have been wel- 
comed and appreciated. 

The Christian problem in Germany is difficult, but we are very hope- 
ful of the ultimate outcome. That the influence of the organized Chris- 
tian forces in these troublous days of the armistice is comparatively 
slight is evident. In the nature of the case the state church has been 
much discredited along with the government which so effectually con- 
trolled it. Even long before the war very large circles of the German 
people had become estranged from the church—from the church more 
than from religion. The sufferings of the four years of war have 
doubtless turned the thoughts of many to God, but it is almost certain 
that the state church has definitely lost her hold upon great masses of 
the people. And such vital Christian forces as exist within and without 
the church must be finding it extremely difficult just now to obtain a 
sympathetic hearing. 

But we should not for one moment doubt the existence of these 
forces. The question concerns not the existence of a “saving remnant,” 
but its relative numbers and its energy. It is a problem, too, for these 
forces to find a footing, a place to stand, from which they may move the 
world. We must bear in mind the deep but silent tragedy of the church's 
long subjection to the temporal power. This means, among other things, 
that the clergy—even the spiritually minded among the clergy—do not 
know what to do with their newly found liberty. And the people will be 
suspicious of any set of men who were until a few weeks ago the organs 
of a power now overthrown. On the other hand it is probable that the 
pulpits can now be used with a freedom hitherto undreamed of. 

It would be immensely interesting to know what the clergy are 
attempting to do in these days. And what of the so-called “sects”— 
the Methodists, the Baptists, the Irvingites, and the rest? Perhaps they 
will be able to develop a great and beneficent activity; but for the time 
being it is clear that they have not the prestige nor do they possess the 
leaders that are necessary to gain the attention of the mass of the peo- 
ple. In the immediate future the leaders must be sought among the 
clergy and laity of the state churches. 

Apparently there is no evangelical clergyman in Germany who 
combines the necessary qualities to unite and command great forces. 
Probably Sticker might have done it, but he is no longer living. Per- 
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haps Naumann might have done it, but for his having so greatly com- 
promised his spiritual influence by his questionable political career; his 
extreme theological liberalism, too, would disqualify him for leadership 
of a united movement. Samuel Keller can always reckon on a large 
hearing, but for leadership in a great constructive movement he has 
not the requisite qualifications. Undoubtedly there are men who are able 
to exert a powerful influence in their own parishes. Some of these have, 
or will quickly acquire, a national influence. We are speaking now of 
pastors and superintendents. Men like superintendent Theodor Kalftan, 
of Kiel, or superintendent Lahusen, of Berlin, will have a pretty large 
influence. It is certain that such pastors as Hunzinger in Hamburg, 
Conrad in Berlin, and Meinhof in Halle, will give a good account of 
themselves. Even Court-Preacher Dryander will probably be able to find 
himself. 

But what of the university professors—especially those theologians 
among the ninety-three who signed the document assuring the world 
that Germany’s garments were spotless? Doubtless our hope of the 
immediate moral and religious future of Germany would be livelier if 
some of these men should come forward with a confession of their former 
delusion and an unqualified repudiation of Germany’s crimes. We can 
for a time excuse that earlier manifesto on the ground of a temporary 
infatuation and an all too credulous attitude toward the government. 
But it is now time for a recantation. Thus far, of course, we have no 
information bearing on the newest phases of the matter. We shall, 
however, not do amiss in indulging a fair hope. Certainly some of those 
men have shown in the past an admirable spirit of Christian brother- 
hood and international conciliation. We cannot doubt that such men 
as Haering and Schlatter and Loofs and Thinels and Rade and many 
others will take an unmistakably Christian stand. 

Our war, we know full well, will have been fully won only when 
Christian brotherhood has triumphed over national arrogance and greed. 
If there is glory in beating German arms and overthrowing Prussian 
autocracy, what of the surpassing glory—which will be God’s alone—when 
the spirit that breeds wars has been cast out? But we ourselves must 
seek to be purged from the leaven that threatens to leaven the whole 
lump. Imperialism or materialism in one form or another still has 
charms for millions of men in all lands. 

Our task is restoration, and this involves forgiveness. We must learn 
how to forgive as God forgives. We have no right to ercuse the wrong. 
But we also have no right to close the book with an unconditional con- 
demnation. The problem of the Christian Church is to forgive. Now 
true forgiveness never annuls law, never lowers the standard, never 
makes a concession to a wrong. It is the divine way of reestablishing 
the right. It is the restoration of fellowship on the basis of right. It 
is an exercise of the love that refuses to recognize the seeming mastery 
and triumph of sin. It refuses to be overcome of evil, but insists upon 
overcoming evil with good. Of course all this is immeasurably’ difficult. 
It is quite impossible with men, but not with God. As children of God 
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the disciples of Jesus must humbly strive to lead the people of Germany 
to recognize and turn from the wrong which they have done. We cannot 
rest until a genuine Christian conciliation has been reached. 
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Service and Prayers for Church and Home. By BisHor THIRKIELD. 16mo, 
pp. 309. New York and Cincinnati: Methodist Book Concern. Price, 
cloth, 50 cents. 


Ir was prayer meeting evening. The parsonage family had just 
finished supper, when a messenger rang the doorbell. An only son, aged 
21, was dying half a mile away: would the minister come quickly? He 
sent word to the sexton in the church to ask one of the stewards to con- 
duct the prayer meeting, and was soon sitting at the young man’s bedside 
holding his hand and praying tenderly and comfortingly. The minister 
had visited him often during his sickness, received his confession of faith, 
given him the sacrament and put his name on the church book as a mem- 
ber. Presently the dying boy moved his fingers, beckoning his father, who 
bent close to the almost silent lips. “What is it, my son?” “You and mother 
join the church right away.” The strong man sobbed out, “Yes, Theodore, 
right away.” Not long after, the boy ceased breathing and went to be for- 
ever with the Lord. After the burial the father said to the minister: “I 
can hardly wait till Sunday to join the church.” He knew little about re- 
ligion or church life, but his heart was now broken and contrite. His Lord 
had found him at the deathbed of his boy. On Sunday the whole family, 
he and his wife and two young daughters, publicly gave themselves to 
Christ at the altar of the church. In a few days the minister, visiting the 
family, saw this illuminated announcement, framed and hung in the front 
parlor: “This House for God;” whereby all comers were notified that he 
who says “Behold, I make all things new,” had transformed and taken 
command of that home. From that time the family were always at every 
church service and prayer meeting and liberal contributors to expenses and 
benevolences. The father immediately wanted to set up a family altar in 
his home, but he knew not how to pray and his speech was broken and 
stumbling. So he came to the minister to ask if there was such a thing as 
a book of prayers suitable for family worship. The Methodist Church at 
that time had no such book, but the minister managed to find such a collec- 
tibn published by another church. It was fairly good for its purpose. 
Years after, when that book had been worn out by use, the man asked the 
minister to get him a fresh copy. That was but a few years ago. O, if 
we had only had at that time this admirable book of prayers compiled by 
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that true apostle of Jesus Christ, Bishop Thirkield, which is the best book 
we know of for church and family use! It is similar to the collection used 
by Mr. Leroy in his Pine Tree Inn at Lakehurst, and by Mr. Smiley at 
Lake Mohonk in conducting daily morning worship in the hotel parlor, 
lending to the house such dignity, sincerity, peace and comfort as could 
not otherwise be there. Bishop Thirkield’s book is a marvel of com- 
pendiousness. Also it is the most compact and convenient pastor’s manual 
we know of, containing a great variety of prayers and Bible readings for 
every conceivable occasion, together with the ritual for Baptism, Recep- 
tion of Members, Matrimony, Funerals and Burial, Dedication of a Church, 
etc. Besides, it is so low-priced, so small and light and portable, and 
pocketable, fit to be the pastor’s comfort book. Here is one of the morn- 
ing prayers: “Blessed be God, the Father of all mercies, for the mercies 
of the past night; for shelter, safety, comfort, rest, and peace. How 
precious are thy thoughts unto us, O God! how great is the sum of them! 
When we awake we are still with thee. So would our hearts rise to thee, 
O Lord, with the morning light, with the incense of prayer and praise; 
yea, we would present our bodies unto thee a living sacrifice. May this, 
our reasonable service, be made holy through the blood of Jesus, and 
acceptable through the Spirit of all grace. May the Holy Spirit descend 
and rest upon us, making our home and our hearts the abode of peace. 
Help us this day to live unto thee, and in all our works and ways to do 
that which is well-pleasing in thy sight. Prosper the labor of our hands, 
our studies, our various callings; bless to us the means of knowledge 
and improvement; make us thoughtful of others, considerate of the poor 
and afflicted, wise and ready unto every good word and work. We com- 
mend unto thee our kindred and friends, beseeching thee to grant them 
the promise of the life that now is; and in the world to come, life 
everlasting. We pray for thy holy church universal, for the coming of 
light, peace, and salvation in all the earth; through Christ our Lord. 
Amen. (The Lord’s Prayer.)” This is an evening prayer by Augustine, 
a@ great sinner, who became a great saint: “Watch thou, dear Lord, 
with those who wake, or watch, or weep to-night, and give thine angels 
charge over those who sleep. Tend thy sick ones, O Lord Christ. Rest 
thy weary ones. Bless thy dying ones. Soothe thy suffering ones. Pity 
thine afflicted ones. Shield thy joyous ones. And all, for thy Love's 
sake. Amen.” This is one of Louis Stevenson’s inimitable morning peti- 
tions: “The day returns and brings us the petty round of irritating con- 
cerns and duties. Help us to play the man, help us to perform them with 
laughter and kind faces; let cheerfulness abound with industry. Give us 
to go blithely on our business all this day, bring us to our resting beds 
weary and content and undishonored; and grant us in the end the gift of 
sleep. Amen.” Even more inimitable is this naive, semi-seraphic, sincere 
Sabbath morning communion with the eternal Father by Bishop Quayle: 
“And is it true, O Lord, that thou art trying to talk to us, and we are 
not much inclined to listen to thee? The saying seems so totally out of 
relation to rightness, not to say righteousness, that when we name it, 
we deny it. And yet, O Lord, when we think it over we must acknowl- 
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edge that it is true, that God wants to talk to us more than we want to 
talk to him. We are shamed by this perfidy of our lives. We cannot 
account for it. The bias in us toward evil seems to override us so. God, 
the King of earth and the King of souls and the King of eternity, wanting 
to talk to us, and we so busy or so indolent or so frivolous or so foolish 
or so wicked, we don’t want to talk to him! O Lord, shame this from 
our hearts this morning. Let the statement of our case be not only our 
own condemnation, but may it lead to our reformation. May we this 
morning take up life’s glad business afresh. Let us begin our Lord’s Day 
with talking to God. It is so sweet to talk to him: it is so quieting to 
the tangled lines of care that run through and through our lives, so 
quieting to the tingling nerves, so restful to the deepest heart. It 
makes such smooth sailing on wicked waters. It makes such good work 
when work is hard. It takes the tiredness out of the shoulders and the feet 
and the breast. O God, let us all learn the sweetness of talking to thee, 
the rightness of talking to thee, the deep gladness of talking to thee. Let 
us learn that, like as the bough that springs back when the bird flies from 
it, so should our lives spring back to God. Help us, Lord. Amen.” There 
are prayers for all classes of church workers. For a specific purpose we 
venture to quote one, the prayer for Deaconesses: “Father of mercies, we 
beseech thee to guide, protect, and encourage those consecrated women, 
who minister, clothed with sanctity and gentleness, in homes of want and 
misery and degradation. Enable them with pitiful hearts, inspired by the 
joy of service, to give counsel to the unwise, strength to the weak, succor 
to the tempted, courage to the despairing, and Christ to every soul. Help 
them to gather the little children into the tender Shepherd’s care, and to 
lead the youth to the altars of God, and to open the gates of heaven for 
the dying. In moments of perplexity, discouragement, or peril, be thou 
their shield and support, and cause them ever to hear thy voice, ‘Lo, I am 
with you always.’ So prosper thou their beautiful and blessed work. In 
the name of our adorable Saviour, Christ. Amen.” We quote this particu- 
lar prayer in order to call attention to the dignity and beauty and very 
urgent importance of Deaconess work. If our Church were as wise as the 
Romanist and Episcopal churches we would make more use of our gifted 
women in this form of Christlike service. We would support it adequately 
instead of meanly, and make it compellingly attractive to our spiritually 
minded and devoted young women. And so we would make this fine 
branch of service efficient, worthy of so strong a Church and acceptable 
to our Master. We have slighted and trifled with it long enough. In 
addition to many prayers and select Scripture readings, this compendious, 
comprehensive little book contains The Wesley Sunday Service, the ritual 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church for Baptism, Reception of Members, 
The Lord’s Supper, Matrimony, Burial, Dedication of a Church, The 
Articles of Religion, The General Rules, Special Advices, and The Junior 
Catechism. Truly the pastor’s handy Vade Mecum., 
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The Rise of the Christian Religion. A Study in Origins. By CHARLzs 
Freperick Notuots, M.A., D.Litt., Oriel College, Oxford. 8vo, pp. xii+ 
608. New York: The Macmillan Company. Price, $4.00. 


Tus volume marks the recession from adverse and dogmatic criticism. 
It is an attempt to mediate between the extremes of erratic radicalism and 
untempered conservatism. Such a task is by no means easy, but Dr. Nol- 
loth has accomplished it successfully by reason of his progressive modera- 
tion. The mere specialist is unable to deal with large issues, for he is tou 
absorbed in pettifogging details to get the vision of the whole of truth. On 
the other hand, he who takes a large survey is apt to become superficial, 
unless he is qualified by wide reading and ample learning. Originality is 
a vice against which the historian, more especially, must guard himself. 
It is more important that he should be accurate and reliable than novel 
in his exposition. Our author states that his aim is “to deal with certain 
movements of thought which are central for any clear understanding of 
early Christianity, and to emphasize events that form epochs in its history.” 
He is convinced that Christianity was due to the direct and immediate 
interposition of God in human history. But an interposition is not an 
interruption of the course of life: it is an introduction of a new and better 
order. The chapter on “Miracles and History” is particularly fine for an 
understanding of this aspect of truth. From the standpoint of God there 
is no distinction between the ordinary course of his action and an extra- 
ordinary or “supernatural” activity. “It is from our own standpoint that 
the ‘miraculous’ is removed poles apart from the ordinary, or ‘natural,’ as 
we call it. And when we draw the distinction, we are not ‘handing over 
the natural order to some power which is not divine;’ rather we are allow- 
ing to God the freedom to act in His own world in a manner which is not 
that of his ordinary working, and which may, on occasion, be something 
wholly unique, as in the Incarnation itself.” Scholars have always been 
impressed by the “singular moderation” as to the miraculous in the gospels. 
When the Son of God became incarnate he did not enter an alien order of 
being, but subjected himself to the conditions of a finite life in time. How 
the finite and the infinite met in a single Personality, is considered in the 
chapter on “The Two Natures,” which is at once lucid and convincing. Dr. 
Nolloth is right in dealing with this question, not from the metaphysical, 
but the moral and spiritual side. The difference between God and man as 
regards moral and spiritual qualities, is one of degree and not of kind. 
“Love, whether in God or man, is divine; so are truth and sincerity. You 
have not to form different classifications when you speak of the highest 
characteristics of God and man. These considerations may make it easier 
to see how in the one Person of Jesus Christ two whole and separate na- 
tures, that of God and that of man, could dwell together in unity: the di- 
vine expressing itself in the language and manner of man, the manhood 
mediating for men the presence of the Divine. No formula of the schools 
has yet been found to set forth a theory that can logically account for the 
facts and bring them together in such a shape as to be completely satis- 
fying. But we know enough of the two natures to be able to see in the 
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light of a fuller knowledge of what is involved in personality, that the 
gospel picture of the Incarnate Son of God can claim not only the adher- 
ence of our faith, but of our reason. In the chapter on “The Resurrection” 
he argues that, “unless the Resurrection was an objective reality, there 
has been, so far as we can tell, no victory over death, no vindication of 
Christ, no triumph of good. Evil, in the supreme effort of Satan, has had 
the last word.” After disposing of the familiar attempts to explain away 
this historic fact, he reminds us that the march of scientific discovery is 
lessening our difficulties, and concludes: “Unless we do violence to every 
principle of psychology, we must own that a hope which was so shattered 
could not be revived without a cause equally definite and irresistible. No 
sane thinker doubts the story of the Cross. It is graven imperishably in 
the records of human experience. It stands before us, a fact that nothing 
can gainsay: and we have full proof that to the disciples it meant the 
ruin of their Master’s cause. No one dreamt that such a death was the 
moment of victory. All was over. The form which devotion took pro- 
claimed despair. Then on ‘the third day’ there comes the stir and move- 
ment of a new hope—the conviction that the Dead is alive again. And 
unless we run counter to all we know of life and experience, we have to 
say that such a change in such men, under buch conditions, was due to a 
cause external to themselves. It was not in them to produce the Easter 
Faith. The life that since that day has gone coursing through the veins 
of every servant of Christ is not the creation of a credulity struggling with 
despair. It springs out of truth and fact.” There are several chapters 
which bring out the doctrinal significance of the life of Jesus Christ. They 
throw needed light on the days of his flesh and the redemptive ministry 
which was begun under the Syrian blue and continues to our own day. The 
eschatological school of thought is deservedly scored, and it is shown that 
its leaders have underestimated our Lord’s knowledge “of the capacity of 
the human mind, of its power of development, of its latent resources.” 
When it is further remembered that the object of his coming was to recon- 
cile the world to God, and that his work of redemption looked Godward, 
not manward, in that it was the bringing back of man into peace with 
God, we can understand that his teaching was influenced by this preemi- 
nent purpose. “To expect language suited to the requirements of scientific 
demonstration rather than to the understanding of his hearers is to miss 
the purpose of his appearance among men. He came, bathed in eternity, 
to speak to perishing men about the things which eternally matter; and 
he would not be drawn from his purpose.” In reply to the charge that our 
Lord’s teaching is wanting in originality he writes: “If to be able to open 
out a whole vista of thought by the utterance of a single phrase, to stir 
the pulse of men of every race and nationality by a word, to touch the 
heart of the hardest by a loving appeal, is not originality, it would be hard 
to find it elsewhere.” Turning now to the earlier section of this instructive 
volume, we are impressed by the quiet, dignified, and scholarly discussion 
of questions pertaining to the Christian documents, Since this is a matter 
of historical investigation the aim is to arrive at truth regardless of preju- 
dice, whether of the conservative or the liberal. Those writers who insist 
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that Christianity in the first century should have been certified by its 
enemies or by those who were indifferent to it forget that such testimony 
would have been less trustworthy than that of the Christians themselves, 
whose deep interest in their cause would naturally lead them to furnish 
the best available evidence. The bearing of this on the paucity or the 
absence of references to Christianity in the writings of contemporary Jews 
or pagans, is of considerable significance, as Dr. Nolloth well points out. 
His discussion of the New Testament writings is quite sensible, and his 
conclusions confirm many of the traditional positions as to date and au- 
thorship. Five chapters are devoted to the subject of Preparation for 
Christianity on the Part of Judaism, the Dispersion and Philo, Greek 
Thought, Greek Religion and Roman Religion. Such preparation was not 
deliberate but providential. The non-Christian nations were not expecting 
the Saviour in the sense that they were awaiting his arrival; but forces 
were at work which led the way to the visible fulfillment of the yearnings 
and desires of the human race in Jesus Christ. These chapters deserve 
the closest study because they enable tis to understand the historical set- 
ting of Christianity, how perfectly it met the needs of that early age, and 
how it is uniquely fitted to reveal God to every age and to disclose the 
spiritual heights and depths of which manhood is capable.” The later 
chapters in this volume deal with the Apostolic Church—its leaders, insti- 
tutions, and teachings—and are as thorough as we expect them to be within 
the space devoted to such an extensive subject. The discussion of “Early 
Christianity and Ethics” is of real value. When the creative period of 
Christianity was succeeded by that of initiative activity, the results were 
not wholly deplorable. What it lost in the intensity of its life it gained 
in diffusion and in adaptability to new conditions. But the principle of 
growth has never ceased to operate. “As a living organism, endowed with 
the presence of its living Head and instinct with his Spirit, the Church of 
Christ moves and grows along with the movement and development of life 
and thought. It is always open to receive new light. It has no repugnance 
to ascertained fact. It has no conflict with knowledge. It does not hesi- 
tate to revise its methods where they are shown to be outworn, to correct 
its dogmatic statements, if they are proved to be irreconcilable with truth 
and fact.” This view of the Church can hardly be borne out by its history. 
It is, however, a worthy ideal, which the Church of to-day and to-morrow 
would do well to follow. Since all advancement must be in harmony with 
the teaching and testimony of the first age of the Church it is incumbent 
on us to know everything that pertains to the sacred deposit made by Jesus 
Christ and his first disciples. We are grateful to Dr. Nolloth for leading 
us in the right direction. 


The Conversion of Europe. By Cuartzs Henry Rosinson, D.D. 8vo, pp. 
xxiii+640. New York: Longmans, Green and Co. Price, cloth, $6 net. 


Tue author of a History of Christian Missions in the International 
Theological Library, is a historian of rare ability. That work is the best 
manual in English, and will continue toe be used by all who desire reliable 
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information on the progress of the Kingdom of God. His later book is not 
a flattering recital of events, and might more correctly be entitled, The 
So-called Conversion of Europe. Whoever reads it will be better able to 
understand some of the situations which have deluged Europe with blood 
during the last four years. Indeed, the history of Burope has been one 
of warfare and bloodshed all through the centuries. And if anyone asks 
why Christianity has not prevented such tragic scenes, we can answer in 
the words of Chesterton: “The Christian ideal has not been tried and found 
wanting. It has been found difficult and left untried. Men have not got 
tired of Christianity; they have never found enough Christianity to get 
tired of.” To which might be added a remark by Lord Acton, the most 
learned man of the last generation: “Many things contributed to help por- 
tions of mankind to accept Christianity without helping them to act upon 
it.” What some of those things were, are pointed out in passing by Canon 
Robinson. The book is not arranged according to the chronological prog- 
ress of Christianity, because that would doubtless have meant the constant 
crossing and recrossing of countries and nations, with inevitable repeti- 
tions. A chronological outline of the advances of Christianity should, 
however, have been given in an appendix, and we hope this will be done 
in a later edition. He has arranged his material “in the order in which 
Christianity became generally established as the religion of its peoples.” 
He begins with Ireland, and gives separate chapters to Scotland, England, 
Wales, France, Italy, the Balkan Peninsula, Spain, Austria, Switzerland, 
Belgium, Holland, Germany, Poland, Denmark and Iceland, Norway, 
Sweden, Russia, the Islands of the Mediterranean, and the Jews. One mel- 
ancholy fact is repeatedly noted as to the inadequate message and the 
defective methods employed. Far too common was the exercise of force 
in the spread of Christianity, accompanied by intolerance toward non- 
Christians on the one hand and compromises with paganism on the other. 
It thus followed that superficial conversions abounded in every country. 
There were also compulsory conversions with their dismal and humiliating 
consequences. “Had the conversion of Italy and of the countries bordering 
on the Mediterranean been less superficial, and had the missionaries and 
early Christian teachers succeeded in inspiring the population of these 
countries with the true ideals of the Christian faith, the subsequent history 
of Europe would have been far other than it has been.” The same remark 
applies with equal force to the other countries. When King Olaf ascended 
the throne of Norway he recommended Christianity to all his people, but 
those who opposed were punished by being killed, mutilated or banished 
into exile. It is needless to point out the bearing of such a procedure in 
multiplying hypocrites, who were a menace to spiritual and moral reality 
not only in Norway but also in other lands. One outstanding lesson ob- 
tained from this history is that whenever Christianity was adopted as the 
state religion its spiritual vitality was at once lost, beginning with the so- 
called triumph of Christianity under Constantine. The last chapter, on 
“Attempts to Convert the Jews in Europe,” is very depressing reading. For 
instance, at the time of the first Crusade the Jews in Rouen—men, women, 
and children alike—were shut up in a church, and all who refused to re- 
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ceive baptism were murdered. But such a spirit of bigotry was repeatedly 
displayed toward other peoples as well, inspired as that spirit was by a 
species of ecclesiasticism which still pervades Christendom, and which en- 
deavors to dominate the world by the sowing of its poisonous seed. The 
long chapter on Germany throws light on the modern Teuton, a true de- 
scendant of his barbarous ancestors, whose veneer of Christianity was but 
a pretext. “There is a note of pathos, not to say tragedy, in the story of 
the conversion of Pomerania and of Prussia, inasmuch as in both cases the 
land did not become Christian till the inhabitants whom it was sought to 
convert had been practically exterminated, and this as a direct result of 
the process of conversion. In both instances the church which was even- 
tually established was in chief part composed of Germans or men of Teu- 
tonic race, who forcibly supplanted the earlier Slavonic inhabitants.” The 
saying that history repeats itself is strikingly illustrated in the chapter 
on “Belgium,” from which we quote a few sentences: “Early in the fifth 
century the development of Christianity in Belgium was interrupted by 
the invasion of Huns, Vandals, and other tribes, who, in 407, crossed the 
Rhine and devastated the land, destroying the churches and killing or re- 
ducing to slavery its inhabitants. Jerome, in a letter written in 409, refers 
to the cities destroyed by these marauders in Belgium and France, spe- 
cially mentioning Tournai, Thérouanne, Rheims, Arras and Amiens. The 
final result was that a large part of the work of the Christian missionaries 
had to be done over again, as was the case in England after the invasion 
of the Saxons. Remigius, bishop of Rheims, after baptizing Clovis and 
his warriors on Christmas day, 496, sent Vedast to Arras and Antimond 
and Athalbert to Thérouanne, but for at least a century no extensive mis- 
sionary operations were carried on within the limits of what is now Bel- 
gium.” But this volume is by no means a captious or cynical history. The 
author is too good a historian to confine his attention only to the dark and 
infamous series of events. He pays more than one tribute to the self-deny- 
ing services of the missionaries. “Wherever the foot of man has trod the 
missionary has followed, inspired by love to his Master and by the belief 
that the revelation of this love is the one only cure for the world’s sorrow. 
He has traversed seas, threaded his way through forests, braved starvation 
and want amidst hostile tribes: misunderstood, ridiculed, persecuted and 
tortured, he has shown himself to be the sympathetic friend of all, and has 
ministered to the wants alike of their souls and their bodies. He has 
shunned no difficulty and been daunted by no danger, but has rebuked sin, 
worked righteousness and wrought reform amongst all races with whom 
he has lived. His only visible weapon of attack has been a book, his only 
means of defense the ‘shield of prayer.’ Whilst conscious of his many 
shortcomings and repeated failures, he has been upheld by the conviction 
that amidst all his sorrows and difficulties his divine Master walked ever 
by his side, and by the knowledge that the task to which He called him 
was divine.” Another testimony is worth quoting: “During the first three 
or four centuries after the Christian era the Church’s missionary task was 
accomplished not so much by the action of individuals or pioneer mission- 
aries as by the steady attraction exercised by Christian communities,” 
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What was true of the early centuries is also the case on the mission field 
to-day. What, then, is the conclusion of this extended survey? “The con- 
version of Burope is an event which lies still in the future. The more care- 
fully we study the records of the past the less surprise shall we feel that 
the methods by which Christianity was spread throughout Europe resulted 
in superficial success, which, in many instances, only fell short of complete 
failure.” Such a reliable judgment is a summons to the modern church to 
gird its loins with truth and undertake the exacting and urgent task to set 
the praises of Christ not only in Burope and America, but throughout the 
world. 


Religious Training in the School and Home. By Professors E. H. Snearu, 
Greorce Hopees and H. H. Tweepy. 12mo, pp. 341. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. Price, cloth, $1.50. 


Religious Education in the Church. By Henry F. Core, 12mo, pp. viii+274. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Price, cloth, $1.25 net. 


The Second Line of Defense. By Marcaret SLatrery, 12mo, pp. 189. New 
York: Fleming H. Revell Company. Price, cloth, $1.00, net. 


In the recent books on religious education the emphasis is laid on the 
principle of growth and development in harmony with ideals. This is in 
accord with the idea that the test is not merely creedal but ethical and 
religious. The old system of insisting on memory drill was too wooden 
and it did not take adequate note of the need of training the whole life. 
The aim of religious education is to secure loving obedience to God’s will 
on the part of the child; and this is accomplished not by teaching ethics 
and theology but by establishing the child in the virtues and building 
Christian character. “The child’s religion must be real enough to be 
lived, to move him, to permeate every part of his being. . . . The great- 
est need in the moral and religious nurture of the coming generation is for 
the wise use of a large variety of expressional activities. We need to 
ponder daily the familiar warning of William James concerning unin- 
carnated thoughts and unused emotions. Many of our boys and girls are 
poor even in these, so far as religion is concerned. The only chance for 
them to keep what they have, to say nothing of any joyous, positive growth 
in Christian character, is not merely to learn their Sunday School lessons, 
or to go to church, or to memorize the catechism, but to do the things 
which they have good and sufficient reason to believe their Lord com- 
mands them.” If this is to be done well, attention must be given to the 
infinences outside the confines of church and school. Miss Slattery points 
out very vividly some of the factors to be reckoned with in this outside 
world, in conserving and nurturing childhood and youth which are the 
second line of defense in the war against evil in all its forms. Her book 
is an earnest and enlivening challenge to business men, parents, teachers 
and churchmen who have the opportunities to exercise right influences in 
guiding the coming generation. There are ce forms of work which 
should not be permitted to girls and women. She quotes from the report of 
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the Committee on Health of Munition Workers, the following timely warn- 
ing: “At the present time, when war is destroying so much of its best man- 
hood, the nation is under special obligation to make sure that the rising 
generation grows strong and hardy both in body and character. It is 
necessary to guard not only against immediate breakdown but also against 
the imposition of strains that will stunt further growth and development.” 
The plea is addressed not only to business men but also to parents, who, 
because of their stupid negligence and shortsightedness, are largely re- 
sponsible for the physical and moral wreckage of their own boys and girls. 
“The American home needs once more to be the center of inspiration for 
deeds that must be done for the new liberty and the true democracy, strug- 
gling more desperately than ever it has struggled since the world began, 
to free itself from the bonds that bind. The conflict to-day is not a con- 
flict between men and men, nation and nation; it is far more than that; 
it is the deadly struggle between ideals. . . . America calls upon all 
parents, the well-to-do and fortunate and the poor and unfortunate, to 
make the discipline of their sons and daughters not the discipline of con- 
venience but the regular and definite discipline which is just and char- 
acter-forming.” What is true of the need in the public school is equally 
true in the Sunday school as to teachers who teach, who not only under- 
stand how to bring out and develop what is latent in the pupils but who 
also haye sympathy to protect them from discouragement, which is due to 
many causes. The closing chapter deals with some of the imminent and 
urgent duties before church people, men and women; she puts the case so 
strikingly that no one can make excuse, “Facing courageously all that 
menaces the physical well-being, the moral health and the mental power 
of that second line; all that would exploit it, make selfish profit out of it, 
handicap or harm it in body, mind or soul, will you, American, in the 
spirit of your sons, take up the Allies’ call and standing shoulder to 
shoulder cry, “They shall not pass’?” From this vigorous appeal for some- 
thing to be done, we take up the book on Religious Training, which con- 
tains a full program. In successive chapters the authors first deal with 
aim and method, and then present practical suggestions looking toward 
bodily efficiency, intellectual discipline and social progress through the 
family, the school, the community, and relations to animals. A criticism 
which is none too serious is made in the chapter on the Family. “It is a 
sorry fact that in most homes the religion of the parents is not sufficiently 
vigorous and attractive to be contagious. There is no evidence which 
the child can see that God plays an important part in their lives. The 
attitude toward God and man incarnated in Jesus does not manifestly 
control their tongues and their tempers, or fashion their ideals, or inspire 
their deeds. The fruits of the daily intercourse are not always love, joy, 
peace, long-suffering, goodness, meekness, and self-control. Where this 
state of affairs exists, a normal religious development of the child is im- 
possible.” The chapters on the economic, the political and the esthetic 
life deal respectively with the vital problems of earning one’s living, of 
practicing the duties of citizenship, and of cultivating the taste for the 
beautiful in the arts and in nature. The authors have the right idea as to 
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the place and purpose of religious training, and their discussions, which 
are free from technical language, will be found profitable by those who 
desire definite ideas expressed with clearness and force. Dr. Cope’s volume 
deals with problems of readjustment and he outlines in what directions 
the educational work of the church should be conducted. Since education 
is a spiritual process, the church that would carry it out must accept as 
its primary responsibility the task of developing persons to the fullness of 
their lives. The function of public worship receives deserved considera- 
tion. “Worship is man’s search for the society of God. We meet to wor- 
ship God, not because he needs our praises, but because we neeti the stim- 
ulus, the inspiring, the up-pull of the consciousness of the divine reality, 
of the things that are before us.” On the subject of “Congregational 
Teaching,” much is said, and to the point, about the ministry of teaching 
in which the pulpit must more largely engage. The world-embracing mis- 
sion of the Church is related to the program of religious education; this 
aspect of it is well treated in several chapters, where questions of environ- 
ment, heredity and social service are thoroughly discussed in their bear- 
ings on well-poised Christian character. He goes over ground covered by 
the other two books and yet at important points he supplements them. 
In summing up the benefits of religious education Dr. Cope shows that 
wherever such a program is carried out, it gives a sense of vitality and 
reality to the work of the church, a new depth and meaning to the spirit 
of reverence, and a new confidence and faith as to the realization of her 
ideals and hopes. It moreover secures the spiritual development of the 
church, imparts a new sense of the present-day reality of religion, and 
gives growing young persons a new sense of the dignity and worth of the 
church. Where so much is at stake and so much feasible through training 
on a broad basis, every effort should be consecrated to realize the most and 
the best for the Kingdom of God. 





PHILOSOPHY, SCIENCE, AND GENERAL LITERATURE 


The Silver Shadow. By F. W. Borenam. 12mo, pp. 272. New York and 
Cincinnati: The Abingdon Press. Price, $1.25 net. 


Tue Boreham vogue is spreading fast and far. We commend the 
sagacious enterprise of our book editor and publishers in securing so 
many of this essayist’s richly suggestive output. Noticing one of his 
earliest books we said: “A most suggestible person is this Tasmanian 
essayist. To him every event and object is suggestive; wherever his 
glance strikes it ricochets to something else. His eye is like the poet's, 
which sees a poem hanging on the berry bush; like Shakespeare's, to 
which the whole street is a masquerade when he passes by. An expert 
deriver of thoughts from things and illustrator of ideas by things is 
Boreham. He has the gift of Vision.” What we said then is true now. 
His force and quality do not stale; fresh and full-flowing as maple sap in 
spring from root to topmost twig and fluttering leaves. To Boreham 
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the universe is a coherent and conversing unity, part signaling to part 
intelligibly as by wigwags and by wireless, and he captures the flying 
messages, Our readers are aware that our favorite method of advertising 
is that of the successful salesman, by showing samples of the goods. 
Pursuing that method, here is one, chosen at haphazard from these twenty- 
five essays. Was there ever such an essay on earthquakes as this: 
Have I ever written on earthquakes, weddings, sermons, and similar 
volcanic disturbances? I think not; and will therefore endeavor to repair 
the omission. In my old New Zealand days I used to indulge in porridge 
regularly and earthquakes occasionally—although the order seemed now 
and again in danger of getting reversed. I remember, soon after my 
arrival at Mosgiel, going to stay at a farm on the top of the hill—a farm 
that is already familiar to my earlier readers as the home of “Granny.” 
On retiring the first night, I was told that the family breakfasted early, 
but that I was to lie still until I was called. Being very tired, I consented 
without violent demur, and was soon lost to all the world. I was awak- 
ened, however, by a loud noise. It seemed to me that somebody was 
not only banging at the door, but endeavoring to wrench it from its 
hinges. I sprang up, struck a match, and consulted my watch. It was 
just five o'clock. “If this,” I said to myself, “is the indulgence allowed 
to guests, at what weird hour, I wonder, does the family take breakfast?” 
There was no time, however, for nice mathematical computations of that 
sort. I hastily dressed and hurried out into the great farm kitchen. The 
daughter of the house stared at me as if she had confronted a ghost. I 
apologized for having put her to the trouble of calling me. “Calling you!” 
she exclaimed. “Why, nobody called you! The boys are not up yet!” 
I described the din that had scared me from my bed. “Oh,” she replied, 
her face suddenly illumined, “that was just the earthquake!” I resolved 
that never again would I be victimized by a practical joke of that kind. 
After that I had worse experiences, but they were less humiliating. At 
dead of night I left my unsteady bed and, looking out of the window, 
found the birds flying around the swaying trees and the cattle tearing 
about the shuddering fields—all in the wildest confusion and dismay. 
But the antics soon ceased. The earth grew still; the starlings returned 
to their nests among the firs; the terrified cattle became calm; and I 
stole back to bed. Again, in November, 1901, on the occasion of the 
famous Cheviot earthquake, I thappened to be staying within the zone of 
disturbance. How vividly I recall the groaning of the doors and the 
cracking of the windows! I was standing in my room at the moment, 
and I remember sitting abruptly down in order to save Nature the trouble, 
in the course of her frolic, of reducing me compulsorily to horizontality. 
It may not have been dignified; but, when tricks are being played, it is 
usually best to enter cheerfully into the spirit of the thing. Now we 
happen to be living on a world in which earthquakes are the fashion. 
On the average there is an earthquake every quarter of an hour. About 
thirty or forty thousand occur annually. Every few minutes the earth 
shakes itself, like a dog coming out of the water; and, like the dog, the 
earth seems to feel all the better for the convulsion. The globe on which 
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we live, for all her stolid appearance, is a nervy creature and has a 
creepy skin. She is all twitches. Barthquakes are good things. How 
do I know? In two ways. First of all, they happen; and is it thinkable 
that the earth would quake every few minutes, year in and year out, 
unless earthquakes were good for her health? And then, too, the great 
geologists say as much, and thus philosophy is fortified by science. You 
never hear of an earthquake in a desert. Perhaps if you did, the desert 
would remain a desert no longer. What is it that Macaulay says in his 
essay on “The Principal Italian Writers”? “As the richest vineyards and 
the sweetest flowers always grow on the soil which has been fertilized 
by the fiery deluge of a volcano, so the finest works of the imagination 
have always been produced in time of political convulsion.” A farm is 
nothing without a plow. The earth needs to be torn up every now 
and again. That is why we have earthquakes. The best description 
of an earthquake is Robinson Crusoe’s. But, unhappily, Crusoe was too 
frightened, when he felt his island rocking to and fro, to hear what the 
earthquake had to say for itself. Had Crusoe listened, this is what the 
earthquake would have said to him: “Think yourself lucky, O Robinson 
Crusoe,” it would have observed, ‘that you were building a hut and not 
a palace. We earthquakes come to teach the world simplicity. If men 
live in their tents cr wooden cabins, we earthquakes never hurt them. 
But if they live in castles or palaces, we bury them in the wreckage of 
their splendor!” If I remember rightly, Gibbon has something to the 
same effect. In describing the loss of Berytus by volcanic disturbance he 
remarks that, in the day when the earth reels, the architect becomes 
the enemy of mankind. The hut of the savage or the tent of the Arab 
may be thrown down without injury to the inhabitant; but the rich 
marbles of the patrician are dashed on his own head and an entire people 
is buried beneath the ruins of their stately architecture. Did not the 
Incas of Peru deride the folly of the Spaniards who, with so much cost 
and labor, erect their own sepulchers? An earthquake gives a savage 
cause to laugh at civilization. But there is more in it than this. Robinson 
Crusoe first began to think seriously about eternal things when he found 
his island rocking beneath his feet. An earthquake is an eloquent 
preacher. It sets a man wondering if he ought to build all his hopes on 
a thing that shakes and reels and twitches. Ought he not, to use Victor 
Hugo's simile, ought he not to be 


. « « like the bird 
Who, pausing in her flight 
Awhile on bough too light, 
Feels them give way beneath her, and yet sings, 
Knowing that she hath wings? 


But this screed of mine has already received its baptism of fire. It 
has run the gauntlet of criticism. Even before the last sheets have been 
written, the first sheets have been read. And my severest, yet most appre- 
ciative critic demands an explanation of my very first sentence. “What 
on earth do you mean,” she asks, “by grouping ‘earthquakes, weddings, 
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sermons, and similar volcanic disturbances’ under a common heading? 
What has an earthquake to do with a wedding? And what has either of 
them to do with a sermon?” I am afraid that on this occasion my grand 
chief critic is exhibiting something less than her usual insight and 
perspicacity, for, surely, the connection between these things is suffi- 
ciently clear! If a wedding is not an earthquake, what is it? 
If a sermon is not a volcanic eruption, what can you call it? I am 
really surprised that there should be any dubiety on that point. 
To prove that a wedding is an earthquake, and a good one, I shall call 
a pair of witnesses—a lady and a gentleman. And by the time I have 
done with them I confidently anticipate that all the ladies and gentlemen 
who know anything about it will clamor for permission to give cor- 
roborative evidence. The witnesses whom I have decided to subpoena 
are Miss Rosaline Masson and Mr. A. C. Benson. While Miss Masson 
is getting her breath we will take the testimony of Mr. Benson. Mr. 
Benson, as everybody knows, is the son of an archbishop, and is himself 
a schoolmaster and a brilliant essayist. A few years ago Mr. Benson 
gave us a characteristic essay entitled “The Search.” Mr. Benson tells 
how he had been spending an evening with a rich and elderly bachelor. 
They had dined “with that kind of simplicity that can only be attained by 
wealth” at this gentleman's finely appointed house in London. Then 
they settled down to talk. Mr. Benson asked why his friend, possessing 
s0 much, worked so hard. The reply was startling. He worked so hard 
because it did not suit him to be unoccupied—to think! “And then he 
suddenly said, with great seriousness; that he felt rather bitterly, now 
that life was nearly over, that he had somehow lost his way, and that he 
had always been bustling about on the outskirts of life. He went on to 
say that the mischief had been that he had never married. ‘What I feel 
that I want now,’ he said, ‘is the kind of unavoidable duty which comes 
from having people whose lives are really bound up with one’s own. To 
put it at the worst, if I had a fretful, invalid wife and some ill-conditioned, 
ungainly children, that would be at all events a reality. I should have 
people to consider, to conciliate, to defend, to help, to keep on good terms 
with, to make the best of—and I hope, too, that some love would come in 
somewhere! But——” That is all. But is it not very much? It means 
that there had been no eruption, no earthquake. The depths had never 
been broken up. As I said just now, you never hear of an earthquake 
in a desert; if you did, it would be a desert no longer. That was precisely 
the tragedy of Mr. Benson's friend. Was I so very far astray when I 
included earthquakes and weddings under a common heading? But I 
must apologize to Miss Masson for having kept her waiting so long. 
Miss Masson has given us a lovely little monograph on Wordsworth. But 
on the last page she confesses that Wordsworth lacked a certain inde- 
finable something. He could sing, as nobody else has ever sung, of 
skylarks and linnets, of redbreasts and butterflies, of daisies and daffo- 
dils, But, after all, life does not consist of daisies and daffodils. 
Wordsworth lacked something; what was it, and why was it? The secret 
is, Miss Masson declares, that in his own life the poet suffered no over- 
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whelming experience of personal passion; there was no tremendousness 
in him; he never trailed his clouds of glory through the fire. Wordsworth 
never experienced an earthquake. At a concert one evening I heard a 
beautiful girl sing a beautiful song. And yet when the last rich note 
trembled away into silence, I had a vague feeling of discontent. I missed 
something, I knew not what. I confessed this to a friend on the way 
home. “Yes,” he replied, “I noticed it. Some day her heart will be 
broken, and after that she will sing the song again; and then, if you 
hear her, you will be satisfied!” It was the earthquake that was wanting. 


“Rock of Ages, cleft for me”— 

Thoughtlessly the maiden sung; 
Fell the words unconsciously 

From her girlish, gleeful tongue ; 
Sang as little children sing, 

Sang as sing the birds in June, 
Fell the words like light leaves down 

On the current of the tune— 
“Rock of Ages, cleft for me, 

Let me hide myself in Thee.” 


“Rock of Ages, cleft for me”— 
"Twas a woman sang them now, 
Pleadingly and prayerfully— 
Every word her heart did know. 
Rose the song as storm-tossed bird 
Beats with weary wing the air, 
Every note with sorrow stirred, 
Every syllable a prayer— 
“Rock of Ages, cleft for me, 
Let me hide myself in Thee.” 


But I shall be reminded that I included sermons in that opening sentence 
of mine. And what of that? The sermon that is not a volcanic eruption 
is not worth hearing. “I once heard a preacher,” Emerson tells us, “who 
sorely tempted me to say that I would go to church no more. Men go, 
thought I, where they are wont to go, else had no soul entered the temple 
that morning. A snowstorm was falling around. The snowstorm was 
real; the preacher was merely spectral, and the eye felt the sad contrast 
in looking at him and then out from the window behind him into the 
beautiful meteor of the snow. He had lived in vain. He uttered no word 
intimating that he had laughed or wept, was married or in love, had been 
commended or cheated or chagrined.” It is not pleasant to think of poor 
Emerson sitting in the cold church that wintry morning, longing for 
some warm word from a human heart and having to go out into the 
snowstorm disappointed. And it is still more painful to reflect that the 
whole congregation that bleak morning, like Milton’s “hungry sheep, 
looked up and were not fed.” What a pity that the spirit of the preacher 
had never been swept by some wild volcanic fires! What a pity that his 
heart had never been shattered! What a pity that the depths of the 
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good man’s soul had never been broken up! In contrast with Emerson’s 
pitiful experience, let me tell another story: 


God sent six children to the Manse, 
And one was crooked and strange, 
And often through the hushed, sad house 
Half-frenziedly would range. 


And none in such dark time had skill 
To calm that spirit wild— 

None but the grave, strong minister, 
Who fondly loved the child. 


And so through many a weary night 
He sat and talked and sang, 

And soothed the lad the while his heart 
Was torn with many a pang. 


Then when, with calm face vigil-pale, 
He stood before his flock, 

And great truths from his struck heart poured 
Like streams from Moses’ rock. 


And every hearer owned his grace, 
And tears wet every cheek, 

From pew to pew the whisper went— 
“His lad’s been bad this week.” 


Cold-blooded critics may censure me if they will for having linked earth- 
quakes with sermons; but no minister who knows the rapture of his call- 
ing will doubt for one moment the essential relationship. He knows that 
the only religion that has ever moved profoundly the lives of men is the 
religion of a divine heart that was broken for the healing of the world. 
So far, Boreham’s essay. We recall the story of the English bishop who 
sent word to a vicar, “I am coming to spend a quiet Sunday in your 
parish.” The vicar replied: “We will feel honored and happy in your 
lordship’s visit; but what this parish needs is not a quiet Sabbath, but 
an earthquake.” There are such parishes. 


The Christian Crusade for World Democracy. By S. Bart Tayior and 
Hatrorp EB. Luccock. Pp. 204. 


Christian Democracy for America. By Davin D. Forsytn and Rates W. 
Keeter. Pp. 220. New York and Cincinnati: Methodist Book Concern. 
Illustrations and Maps. Paper, 50 cents. Cloth, 75 cents. 


Tnere is known to public libraries a dreary species of printed matter 
classed as “official documents.” They effectually refute the popular 
fallacy that lead is the heaviest substance in the world, for compared to 
many such documents lead is as light and frivolous as thistledown. They 
are “books” only by courtesy. The investigator whose stern duties compel 
him to use them may rightly invoke the protection of that clause of the 
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Constitution which prohibits “cruel and unusual punishments.” The two 
Centenary textbooks here noticed are not “official documents.” They 
present, it is true, the great issues before the church of God at this hour 
and the bearing of the Centenary Program of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church upon them, but they have more guncotton than lead in their 
makeup. They are not encyclopedias, but have been baptized (by immer- 
sion) with human interest. 

“The Christian Crusade for World Democracy,” by Dr. Taylor and 
Mr. Luccock, surveys the world task of the kingdom of God with par- 
ticular reference to the democratic movement in all the great continents. 
It does not confuse Christianity with democracy, but with varied illus- 
tration it develops the thesis that the most important movement of our 
momentous time, the reaching out of millions of oppressed and belated 
people for self-government, can never be fulfilled without the message 
and institutions of a free Christianity. There is a striking timeliness 
about the volume. Elihu Root recently said, “We cannot regulate the time- 
table of the Almighty.” When the Centenary Program was first conceived, 
a few years ago, it was not foreseen by anyone that the time when it 
should be launched would be the day of reconstruction all round the 
globe—a time when there is the greatest shifting to new ways of life 
and faith in all the continents of the earth ever known in history. But 
who that studies coincidences can doubt that the coming of the great 
program of Christian advance was on “God's time-table” for the same 
hour with the days of ferment and somersault? In the opening chapter, 
on “Making Democracy Safe for the World,” the vital relation of missions 
to the fortunes of democracy is given a clear place in the sun. “No 
military victory,” say the authors, “can foster the intelligence and moral 
character which are the foundations of democracy; only the emancipating, 
educating, and stabilizing forces of the Christian religion can do that. 
To complete the task of the soldier demands an adequate and aggressive 
program for the worldwide extension of the kingdom of God. . . . Two 
slogans of the third Liberty Loan campaign when deeply studied make 
this clear. One was ‘Halt the Hun.’ The other was ‘To make the world 
a decent place to live in.’ The second is the larger and longer task, and 
without its accomplishment success in the first will be largely fruitless. 
The allied armies, please God, will ‘halt the Hun.’ But nothing can 
make the world ‘a decent place to live in’ except the fundamental qualities 
of the spirit of Christ. . . « The war is essentially a war for oppor- 
tunity. The overthrow of tyranny means that the nations will be safe 
from outside interference. But only the extension of vital Christianity 
throughout the world will ever mean that moral and spiritual forces will 
be unchained which will create the possibility of world safety, save nations 
from internal sin, weakness, and disorder, and undergird them with a purity 
and the spirit of justness and brotherhood. . . . Weare in this war in behalf 
of the democracy of the world. The greatest needs throughout this leading 
planet are, after all, those which touch the ideals and future of humanity. 
It is the function of the religion, the ethics, the power, the love that was 
brought by the Son of God to make the world safe for anything worth 
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while. Jesus Christ alone can save the world. Guns cannot. They 
leave but a desert waste. The upbuilding of the world begins when the 
war has spent its last bomb and thrust its last bayonet. Governments 
and armies never attempted to accomplish these results, absolutely funda- 
mental for the safety of democracy. There is but one institution in the 
world that has a program the purpose of which is to bring about these 
tremendous structural changes; that institution is the Church of Jesus 
Christ.” The forces making for democracy in our land are briefly esti- 
mated: “The gospel of Christ and the church which proclaims it are the 
undergirding of freedom in America. Other foundation for democracy 
can no man lay than that which is laid in Christ. It came from him. 
That was a fine and unconventional tribute to Christ paid by Decker, 
‘The first true gentleman that ever breathed.’ He was also, as Lowell 
points out, the first true democrat who ever lived. The world knew 
nothing of the rights of the common man till Christ brought to earth the 
revelation of the infinite value of every soul. The democracies of Greece 
and Rome were for the few, resting on slavery for the many, and soon 
perished. No man before ever voiced the value and unspoken hopes of 
common humanity. 


‘He was the first that ever burst 
Into that silent sea.’ 


The Bivle has been woven into the very texture of American life. “The 
existing government of this country,’ said William H. Seward, ‘could 
never have had existence but for the Bible.’ The moral foundations of 
national character, without which no free state can stand, have sprung 
from Christian ideals and been sustained by them.” In the light of this 
experience the world’s prospects for adventure are swiftly glimpsed. 
“How fares the world in respect to these essentials of true democracy? 
Over one half of the population of the globe can neither read nor write. 
By far the largest portion of that percentage is found in the non-Christian 
lands. Ninety-four per cent of the population of India are illiterate as 
against 7.3 per cent in the United States. In China the percentage of 
illiterates is even larger. What is the outlook for true democracy there? 
What can it be but black without speedy aid in education? In Latin 
America the illiteracy ranges from 40 to 80 per cent; in Moslem lands, 
with the exception of Turkey, from 75 to 90 per cent. In pagan Africa, 
apart from mission stations, the people do not even know that writing 
has been invented! .. . Nearly a billion people have never heard of 
Christ—almost two thirds of the population of the globe. That means 
they stand entirely apart from the whole range of influences associated 
with Christianity, the sense of the value of personality and human rights, 
which work so mightily as incentives to progress. . . . A safe democ- 
racy will come in these belated nations when Christ comes. It will come 
with the Great Democrat, not before. Up to the present time republican 
institutions have never flourished in any land where a free church has not 
preceded it to set up standards of Christian living and to lay the founda- 
tions in Christian ethics and character. . . . The democracy without 
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sure foundations is a menace to the rest of the world. The democracies 
of Russia and China and Mexico are illustrations of the fact that the 
world’s safety may be disturbed at any time by internal quarrels in 
countries where 90 per cent of the population are illiterate.” Arresting 
epigrammatic statements add much to the liveliness and interest of the 
volume. We quote a few at random: 

There is profound truth as well as brilliance in Mr. Chesterton's 
words: “Christianity has not been tried and found wanting. It has been 
found difficult and not tried.” 

The earthquake which has shaken the world down has shaken it 
together. 

“When God rubs out,” said Bossuet, “it is because he is beginning 
to write.” 

This is no time for a Christian leadership whose only military 
command is, “As you were!” 

The religious situation in China is an enlargement by four hundred 
million diameters of that picture which has touched the heart of the 
world, “Breaking Home Ties.” 

To learn Chinese is a work for men with bodies of brass, lungs of 
steel, heads of oak, hands of spring steel, eyes of eagles, hearts of apostles, 
memories of angels, and lives of Methusaleh. 

The Russo-Japanese war was an alarm clock which tinkled throughout 
the whole of Asia. 

The caste system is well compared to a long line of people ascending 
a ladder, where the proper procedure is to kiss the feet of the one above 
and kick the face of the one beneath. 

You can no more set the great truths of the Fatherhood of God and 
the brotherhood of man free among the oppressed peoples of the earth 
without starting a social upheaval than you can drop dynamite bombs 
from the sky without causing an explosion. 

When Admiral Togo led his fleet into action in the great naval battle 
with Russia in the Sea of Japan he flung out this signal from the mast of 
his flagship, “The destiny of an empire.” That same signal flag flies 
from the cross as it is raised in Japan. 

A few months before the crash came, the Tsar’s brother wrote a 
warning letter to Nicholas, in which he said, “The time is by when nine 
tenths of the people can be treated as manure to grow a few roses.” 

America has already appeared in a new role among the nations as 
the Wheat Bringer, and the experience is preparing her in a real way 
for the larger task to which she must come, that of spreading the Bread 
of Life before the world and bidding the lame, the halt, the blind of the 
East and West to sit down at the great democratic feast of God. 

Some of the chapters of the book are: China—the Open Door to Four 
Hundred Million Minds; The Christian Mastery of the Pacific; The 
Leaven of Freedom at Work in India; The Rebuilding of Europe. 
“Christian Democracy for America,” by Drs. Forsyth and Keeler, has 
a hard name to live up to. It has as considerable an undertaking to 
conform to its baptismal promise as ever befell the lot of any Puritan 
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infant christened “Stand-fast-in-the-faith Smith” or “Valiant-for-God 
Brown.” No better praise can be given the volume than to declare that it 
redeems the promise of its name. It is a broad, pertinent study of the 
trend of American life at the present day. It surveys the increasing 
forces that are threatening the soundness of American institutions. It 
estimates them frankly and thoroughly, and yet without becoming a Book 
of Lamentations. It portrays some lines of action which must be included 
in the coming “grand strategy” in the Kingdom in our own land. Many 
fields of action in Christian warfare in America might more properly be 
called fields of inaction. A “nibbling” policy in some fields, notably in 
the cities, has yielded only “nibbling” results. This book is committed 
to the great military principle of General Foch, “We must not merely 
suffer events, but create them.” The scope of the book is indicated in 
the titles of different chapters, “Democracy Foundations,” “Where Cross 
the Crowded Ways of Life,” “Our Future Citizens,” “The Rival Oppor- 
tunity,” and “Christian Democracy Power Plants.” The issues are those 
of the present hour and they are considered in the light of the develop- 
ments of the day. Three great fields of home missionary effort, not to 
name others, are much affected by the great war changes and those of the 
days of demobilization: the work of the Church among immigrant groups, 
the work in new industrial centers, and the work in rural regions. The 
new developments in each of these fields are presented with timely detail. 
Throughout the book significant facts are marshaled with skill; abstract 
discussions are foresworn; and the attention of the reader is held by 
the sheer interest of its concrete stories. 


The Father of a Soldier. By W. J. Dawson. 12mo, pp. 164. New York: 
John Lane Company. Price, cloth, $1 net. 


Carry On. Letters in War-Time. By Conrinessy Dawson. 12mo, pp. 133. 
New York: John Lane Company. Price, cloth, $1 net. 


The Glory of the Trenches. An Interpretation. By Conrnespy Dawson. 
New York: John Lane Company. Price, cloth, $1 net. 


Tuese three volumes take us into the inner sanctities and larger 
heroisms of life. They enable us to understand the undiscovered riches 
of sacrifice latent in everybody. They also furnish new illustrations and 
arguments in support of immortality. We know Dr. Dawson as one of 
the finest interpreters of life, as seen in his three books on Makers of 
Modern English and in his novels, He is also a Christian preacher of ex- 
ceptional excellence. But here we are introduced to him as a father speak- 
ing of the deep experiences called forth by the response of his three sons, 
who enlisted, one in the Canadian Field Artillery and two in the Royal 
Naval Motor Patrol Service. “I have always been treated by my sons with 
a kind of genial irreverence which sprang from an affectionate acknowledg- 
ment that I was less their father than their comrade. I have shared 
their pleasures and upon occasion have been as ready for some gay ad- 
venture as they. Thus there has always been between us an absolute con- 
fidence, a complete communion, based upon equality of thought and simi- 
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larity of temper.” The volume by this father is a recital without reserve 
or restraint of his emancipation through renunciation. He tells of the 
different stages which he passed from definite refusal to decided approval 
of the step which his sons finally took, and how he reached “a new temper, 
a new view of life.” It is a unique book in all the literature of the war. 
It not only speaks for all parents, but to all of them, and it will bring 
comfort and resolution to everyone who reads its heartening pages. One 
of the best chapters is on “The Growing Fear.” Dr. Dawson’s first thought 
was that war, being such a brutal thing, it should be engaged in by those 
who were physically efficient and that it was sheer vandalism for 
musicians, poets and other cultured minds to be sacrificed. But he soon 
realized that a plea for the exemption of men of intellect was a form of 
snobbishness. “What it really came to was that common men should per- 
form all the heroism of the world, and uncommon men should profit by 
it. The laborer and the artisan should die that a Kriesler should enjoy 
security for the development of his art. And after all, was that art 
more truly necessary to the world than the toil which raised harvests, 
built roads, launched ships, and riveted the bridge over which the com- 
merce of a continent was carried? And, if it came to a measurement of 
individual loss, was not the loss of a bread winner from a humble home 
as truly tragic as the loss of a violinist from a concert hall, even though he 
played a fiddle as no other man could play it? He further began to realize 
that the present war was not in the interest of conquest, but for the sake 
of the spiritual treasures of the race. If he succeeded in dissuading his 
sons from the path of duty, it would imperil their honor. But he also 
saw that it could never be possible. He must resist the debasing ef- 
fects of fear which threatened to dull his vision, but from which his sons 
were free. Thus only could he retain that sensitive and all but perfect 
community of mind which had so long united father and sons. His fear 
then “suddenly took a new and blessed shape, as though a dark cloud 
had been penetrated by the rosy fires of dawn. I feared lest I should 
prove unworthy of them. When I had feared because my happiness was 
threatened, I had feared ignobly, but this was a noble fear. The fear lest 
I might prove unworthy carried with it the resolution to be worthy what- 
ever it must cost me.” Another helpful chapter is on “The Education of a 
Father.” It deals with the new standard of values and the discovery of 
the spiritual self which brings courage, joyoueness, calmness of temper, 
readiness for sacrifice and a clearer understanding of the great Christian 
watchword that he who loseth his life for a purpose superior to self saves 
it. There are other passages in this precious book which must be care- 
fully read. But here is the conclusion of the father’s confession: “My 
most acute unhappiness was in the period of indecision and debate, when 
the highest duty was discerned but resented. From the hour when the 
duty was accepted I found in myself the beginnings of a true peace. The 
peace so won has broadened like a slow sunrise on the heart. The specters 
of the dark have withdrawn. As the light has spread I have seen things 
in their true relations, and have found myself the habitant of a world 
much more beautiful than I suspected. With each step of the way the 
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path has become less difficult, and the rewards of sacrifice more real. I 
know now that had I grudged my sons to the greatest struggle for liberty 
and justice which the world has ever known, or had I withheld myself 
from my humble part in that struggle, I should have forever forfeited 
my right to happiness.” The letters in the volume Carry On were writ- 
ten from the Somme battlefield, which witnessed some of the bloodiest 
conflicts of the war. “They are mud-stained, misused, torn at the edges, 
written in pencil, and the censor has left his mark upon them. They 
have been written anywheye, in wet dug-outs, upon thin gray paper, by a 
fluttering candle, with a blunt pencil. Their paragraphs have been punctu- 
ated by the roar of guns. They have been folded by a tired hand long 
after midnight, and have been carried to us across fields of carnage. And 
yet,” writes Dr. Dawson, “they have the sacredness of gospels: they con- 
tain indeed the gospel of the trenches.” This is not an extravagant de- 
scription. These letters breathe the spirit of that heroism which thinks 
more of duty and honor, and faces death with unawed acceptance of the 
issue. To his mother he writes: “All my fear that I might be afraid 
under shell fire is over. You get to believe that if you’re going to be hit 
you’re going to be. But David’s phrase keeps repeating itself in my mind, 
‘Ten thousand shall fall at thy side, etc., but it shall not come nigh unto 
thee.’ It’s a curious thing that the men who are most afraid are those 
who get most easily struck.” To his sister: “Don’t suppose that I’m in 
any way unhappy. I’m as cheerful as a cricket and do twice as much 
hopping. I have to. There’s something extraordinarily bracing about tak- 
ing risks and getting away with it, especially when you know that you’re 
contributing your share to a far-reaching result. My mother is the mother 
of a soldier now, and soldiers’ mothers don’t lie awake at night imagining 
—they just say a prayer for their sons and leave everything in God’s 
hands. I’m sure you'd far rather I died than not play the man to the 
fullest of my strength. It isn’t when you die that matters—it’s how.” 
To his father he writes: “One talks of our armies in the field, but there 
are the other armies, millions strong, of mothers and fathers and sisters, 
who keep their eyes dry, treasure muddy letters beneath their pillows, 
offer up prayers and wait, wait, wait so eternally for God to open another 
door.” Such are the people who will receive consolation and uplift from 
these three books. The Glory of the Trenches was written in red-hot 
haste, while the impressions were vivid. There are graphic pen pictures 
of heroism which interpret the honor and not the horror of war. The 
transformation of the writer is well described in this bit of autobiography. 
“There’s one person I’ve missed since my return to New York. I’ve caught 
glimpses of him disappearing around corners, but he dodges. I think he’s 
a bit ashamed to meet me. That person is my old civilian self. What a 
full-blown egoist he used to be! How full of golden plans for his own 
advancement! How terrified of failure, of disease, of money losses, of 
death—of all the temporary, external, non-essential things that have 
nothing to do with the spirit! War is in itself damnable—a profligate 
misuse of the accumulated brain-stuff of centuries. Nevertheless, there's 
Many a man who has no love of war, who previous to the war had cramped 
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his soul with bitterness and was chased by the bayonet of duty into the 
blood-stained largeness of the trenches, who has learned to say, ‘Thank 
God for this war.’ He thanks God, not because of the carnage, but be- 
cause when the wine-press of new ideals was being trodden he was born 
in an age when he could do his share.” Since the war is already produc- 
ing a nobler type of manhood and womanhood, let us thank God and take 
courage. 


The Day and Other Poems. By Henry CHaprett. 16mo, pp. 80. New 
York: John Lane Company. Price, cloth, $1, net. 


Rough Rhymes of a Padre. By “Woopprne Witte,” M.C., Chaplain to the 
Forces. New York: George H. Doran Company. Price, stiff boards, 
50 cents, net. 


In Camp and Trench. Songs of the Fighting Forces. By Berton Bra.ey. 
New York: George H. Doran Company. Price, stiff boards, 50 cents, 
net. 


Over the Hills of Home and Other Poems. By Lian Leveripece. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co. Price, cloth, $1, net. 


The Drums in Our Street: A Book of War Poems. By Mary CaRoL_yn 
Davies. New York: The Macmillan Company. Price, cloth, $1, net. 


Tuese volumes contain some of the best recent verse called forth 
by the tragedy of war and the heart-searching experiences of sorrow and 
loss, faith and love, hope and courage. The charge that much modern 
poetry is godless is hardly borne out by the latest output, particularly 
by those who have felt the thrill and impulse of the world crisis. Henry 
Chappell is an English railway porter. He leaped into fame by the 
publication of the prize poem, “The Day,” which was a spontaneous 
outburst in prophetic denunciation of the Teutonic aggressors. It breathes 
the spirit of justice, but not of hate, of confidence in the right without 
blatancy, of love of country free from jingoism, of a sense of the in- 
evitableness of events without any fatalism. Three verses will show the 
strain of this powerful poem: 


“You have sown for the Day, you have grown for the Day; 
Yours is the harvest red. 

Can you hear the groans and the awful cries? 

Can you see the heap of slain that lies, 

And sightless turned to the flame-sp!it skies 
The glassy eyes of the dead? 


“You have wronged for the Day, you have longed for the Day 
That lit the awful flame, 

"Tis nothing to you that hill and plain 

Yield sheaves of dead men amid the grain; 

That widows mourn for their loved ones siain, 
And mothers curse your name. 
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“But after the Day there’s a price to pay 
For the sleepers under the sod, 
And He you have mocked for many a day— 
Listen, and hear what He has to say: 
‘Vengeance is mine, I will repay.’ 
What can you say to God?” 


Other poems which have the fervor of patriotism and faith are “God 
of Our Fathers,” “The Anzacs,” “His Crown of Shame,” “Be With Us,” 
“The Rose and Maple Leaf.” From “Kitchener, KG,” we quote a few lines: 


“The petty clouds of interest, place and power 
Obscure the light of men of honest worth, 

And merit languishes full oft in gloom 

Till some convulsion shakes the walls of State 
And all the tinsel of pretence flakes off 

From the dry bones of gross incompetence ; 
Then merit shines, and leads, a faithful star.” 


From “Until Dawn,” in memory of Nurse Cavell, is this appealing verse: 


“But not in vain she died; the pale cold hand 
Has lit in every heart a torch of flame; 
Has forged for manhood’s arm, a keener brand 
For us to wield in Justice’s sacred name.” 


The author of “Rough Rhymes of a Padre” is the Rev. G. A. Stud- 
dert Kennedy, better known by the pen-name of “Woodbine Willie.” Out 
of his wide experience as a chaplain in the British Expeditionary Force 
he wrote a paper on “The Religious Difficulties of the Private Soldier” 
which appeared in the thought-stimulating volume of essays entitled 
“The Church in the Furnace.” He has also just published a volume of 
unconventional and quickening chapters, with the title “The Hardest 
Part,” which interprets the Gospel of the suffering God revealed in Jesus 
Christ. This writer understands the experiences of the British Tommy 
and in many poems he cleverly handles the dialect. What the soldiers 
are thinking and feeling and haltingly expressing is memorably ex- 
pressed in such poems as “Sinner and Saint,” “The Sorrow of God,” 
“Eternal Hope,” “Patience,” “Judgment.” From “Thy Will be Done,” we 
quote: 
“And the Christ who was ’ung on the Cross is God, 
True God for me and you, 
For the only God that a true man trusts 
Is the God that sees it through. 
And Bill, ’e were doin’ ’is duty, boys, 
What ’e came on earth to do, 
And the answer what came to the prayers I prayed 
Was ’is power to see it through. 
To see it through to the very end, 
And to die as my old pal died, 
Wi’ a thought for ‘is pal and a prayer for ‘is gal, 
And ’is brave heart satisfied.” 
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“The Suffering God” gives fine utterance to the gospel of redemption. 
Only a few lines can here be given: 


“Peace is the power that comes to souls arriving, 
Up to the light where God Himself appears. 


Joy is the wine that God is ever pouring 
Into the hearts of those who strive with Him, 
Light’ning their eyes to vision and adoring, 
Strength’ning their arms to warfare glad and grim. 
Bread of thy Body give me for my fighting, 
Give me to drink Thy Sacred Blood for wine, 
While there are wrongs that need me for the righting, 
While there is warfare splendid and divine. 


Give me for light the sunshine of Thy sorrow, 
Give me for shelter shadow of Thy Cross, 

Give me to share the glory of Thy morrow, 
Gone from my heart the bitterness of Loss.” 


Berton Braley has written several volumes of poetry, but “In Camp 
and Trench” is by far his best. It has the swing and abandon, the im- 
pulse and daring, the enthusiasm and determination to get things done, 
which are characteristic of the American Sammy. This spirit is splen- 
didly revealed in “‘B’ Division,” “Chow,” “The Grind,” “The Recruit,” 
“The Doughboy,” “The Rooter,” “The Christmas Sermon,” “Not in Uni- 
form.” The composition of our army is stirringly expressed in the 
refrains in the poem “Jacks of All Trades”: 


“For the farmers and the plumbers 
And the agents and the drummers 

And the miners from the tunnel and the shaft, 
And the puddlers and the tailors 
And the lumbermen and sailors 

Have their quota in the Army of the Draft. 


Yes, the digger of the sewer 
And the butcher and the brewer 
And the politician leaving all his graft, 
And the writer and the actor 
And the garment sub-contractor 
Have their quota in the Army of the Draft. 


For he (Uncle Sam) gets the high and lowly 
And the wicked and the holy 

And the men of every trade and every craft, 
And we'll work and win together 
As we battle hell-for-leather 

In the democratic Army of the Draft!” 
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From “Thanksgiving, Somewhere in France” are these timely lines: 


“An’ here is the cause I’ve got for thanks: 
I’m living as fits a Man, 

I'm doin’ my bit in freedom’s ranks 
An’ fightin’ the best I can. 

Before I joined in this mighty show 
I plugged at a routine job, 

An’ life was easy an’ safe—an’ slow, 
With never a thrill or throb. 


But now, though I’m in the midst of death 
An’ half of the time is hell, 

I taste adventure with every breath 
In the roar of the shot an’ shell. 

An’ the rats may scamper an’ cooties bite, 
A habit that I abhor, 

But I’m in the thick of a man’s-sized fight 
An’ it’s one I’m thankful for.” 


The poems of the Canadian writer, Miss Leveridge, have the tender 
touch of sympathy and the buoyancy of optimism, which speak directly 
to the heart. The poem “Over the Hills of Home,” which gives the title 
to her collection is destined to become one of the permanent possessions 
produced by the war literature. It is a tribute to her brother, Corporal 
Frank HB. Leveridge, who died in France, after being wounded in action. 
Sir Gilbert Parker said of it, “The touch of the thing got into my throat 
when I read it.” Here are a few verses: 


“Laddie, soldier laddie, a call comes over the sea, 

A call to the best and bravest in the land of liberty, 

To shatter the despot’s power, to lift up the weak that fall. 
Whistle a song as you go, laddie, to answer your country’s call. 


“Laddie! Laddie! Laddie! ‘Somewhere in France’ you sleep, 
Somewhere ‘neath alien flowers and alien winds that weep. 
Bravely you marched to battle, nobly your life laid down. 

You unto death were faithful, laddie; yours is the victor’s crown. 


“Laddie, beloved laddie! How soon should we cease to weep, 

Could we glance through the golden gateway, whose keys the angels keep! 
Yet love, our love that is deathless, can follow you where you roam, 

Over the hills of God, laddie, the beautiful hills of Home.” 


Only mention can be made of “The Way of the British,” “Woman’s 
Part,” “Nutting,” “The Song of the Wood Thrush,” “In the Twilight,” 
“The Mountain Top,” every one of which has the delicate tone and the 
witchery of music common to all poetry of the heart. What the war 
means to mothers, wives, sisters, and sweethearts is given with refreshing 
beauty of expression by Miss Davies in her volume. It may well be called 
the woman’s book of poetry about the war; but what helps women has 
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also a note of uplift for men, and such is the case in these quickening 
poems. A good sample of her verse is, “Let’s Pretend”: 


“I name my brothers in a prayer, 
Who are upon the sea, 

Lynn, with brown and tumbled hair, 
Lloyd and Deak, the three, 

O the days we whittled boats 
And sailed them on the sea! 


“The sea was Tunning past our door, 
A mountain brook and clear, 

And little bays we scooped and shaped 
To keep our fleets from fear. 

Each bay we named; each ship we named 
And launched it with a cheer. 


“O little whittled boat that went 
So slowly round the bend, 

O happy days of make-believe! 
When will this anguish end? 
Tears in my eyes? I am not now 

So good at ‘let’s pretend.’” 





HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


James Monroe Buckley. By Grorcr Preston Mains. Crown 8vo, pp. 305. 
New York-Cincinnati: The Methodist Book Concern. Price, with 
portraits, $1.50, net. 


Was it Carlyle or Ruskin who long ago said: “Human portraits, 
faithfully drawn, are of all pictures the welcomest on human walls’? 
Of course a life of so conspicuous a leader as James M. Buckley was in- 
dispensable. Many years ago we suggested to him that he ought to pre- 
pare his autobiography. He smiled and said, “Parts of it might not be 
edifying.” With that we did not agree. When Dr. Buckley, at the age 
of seventy-six, withdrew himself from official leadership, the publishing 
agents knew it was time for a biography to be prepared. There were 
good and sufficient reasons for selecting Dr. George P. Mains for this 
work. For it he had special advantages and qualifications. He knew his 
subject well from living with him in the goodly fellowship of the New 
York East Conference for forty-eight years, and sitting in the same delega- 
tion with him in seven General Conferences, and living with him in the 
New York Book Concern in the intimate business relation of publisher to 
editor for sixteen years. Unquestionably this bicgrapher knows his sub- 
ject at first hand and in close contact. A great advantage to writer and 
subject and reader. Moreover, at the time Dr. Mains was asked to under- 
take this biography he was already practiced in authorship, and his 
voluntary retirement from office into the comfort of his Harrisburg 
home gave him the leisure and quietness necessary for his task. In 
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such happy and favorable conditions this Life of James Monroe Buckley 
has been written. In preparation therefor, abundant materials were 
accumulated through many and various channels, and these are woven 
together into the story of a very remarkable career and the portrait of 
a unique and extraordinary personality. Everybody knows that within 
the forty years from the General Conference of 1872, when he first 
came to general notice, to the General Conference of 1912, when he 
closed his thirty-two years’ editorship of The Christian Advocate and retired 
from office worn by long and prodigious labors and domestic bereavement, 
James M. Buckley was one of the most striking figures in all the history 
of American Methodism. The writer of this book notice, when fourteen 
years old, first met him over sixty years ago, and has observed his career 
with wonder ever since. The Review, in this informal notice, can only 
touch upon a few of the many striking traits and salient peculiarities. 
We do not attempt to do full justice to Dr. Mains’s book or its subject. 
Dr. Buckley’s powerful and illustrious career culminated in the General 
Conferences of 1900, 1904, and 1908. Apropos of his prominence and domi- 
nating influence, one newspaper man reported in May, 1900, to his New 
York paper, “Dr. Buckley is in session in Chicago.” Dr. Buckley was 
so eminently the master-debater of his day, that Dr. T. L. Cuyler 
wanted him sent to Washington to show the United States Senate how 
to debate. In forensic battle he was a dangerous antagonist, and relent- 
less when he knew his opponent was wrong, as George W. Woodruff and 
others very quickly found out in the Preachers’ Meeting, and as Daniel 
Curry discovered to his sorrow in sharp disputes in the New York East 
Conference. This shaggy old stalwart, with his great white head, savage 
face and rasping voice, a picturesque, tall, menacing figure, was not a 
match for his younger and nimbler antagonist, who, by superior mental 
agility, cool deadliness of aim, and swiftness of stroke, wore the old giant 
out, drove him into a corner, and held him there. To these advantages 
Buckley added the supreme superiority of being in the right and having 
the facts on his side, while Curry, particularly in his later years, was 
often, and in very vital matters, aggressively and obstinately wrong; 
a disturber of the peace which James M. Buckley and others cooperated 
to restore, the victory being completed at the General Conference of 
1876. Listening lately to an able paper on Lloyd George, the descrip- 
tion of Britain’s prime minister and of his salient characteristics reminded 
us more of James M. Buckley than of any other man. One slight re- 
semblance is that both are masters of retort and repartee. In one of his 
Boston Monday Lectures Joseph Cook, exponent of orthodoxy against Uni- 
tarianism, said, “When I hold my ear to the ground I hear the influence of 
Channing receding like an ebbing tide.” Beecher, when he heard of this, 
did not like it and retorted, “I will only say that the gentleman does not 
have to stoop in order to lay his ear to the ground.” Mark Twain also 
took a fling at the Monday lecturer. Joe Twichell, calling on his close 
friend and neighbor, found a new pet in Mark’s house and esked, “What's 
the dog’s name?” “His name is Joe.” Twichell, suspecting that the dog 
might have been named after him in a spirit of banter, asked, “Why do 
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you call him Joe?” “Well, his full name is Joseph Cook.” “Why?” “For 
a very good reason—because there’s a depth about that dog that I can’t 
understand.” A bishop told us that story. Lloyd George in a parlia- 
mentary campaign was heckled by a man in the crowd who twitted him 
about his humble origin, crying out, “What has become of the donkey- 
cart you used to drive?” The speaker took no notice of the interruption. 
Soon the voice called again, “What has become of your donkey-cart?” 
Lloyd George paused, looked straight at the heckler and replied, “I 
don’t know what has become of the cart, but I see the donkey is still alive.” 
With similar swiftness and sharpness of retort, Dr. Buckley, speaking 
at Chautauqua, was annoyed by someone calling repeatedly, “Louder, 
louder.” Buckley stopped, fixed his eye on the offender, and said, “If 
that man will listen with the full length of his ears, he will hear.” 
In readiness of repartee and reply, as in apparently extemporaneous argu- 
ment, Dr. Buckley and Lloyd George resemble each other. One Monday, 
many years ago, Dr. Buckley was the speaker in the New York Preachers’ 
Meeting, and was proceeding calmly and deliberately when Lewis R. 
Dunn, of the Newark Conference, flung a question at him intended to 
embarrass the speaker. Dr. Buckley glanced to the left where the objector 
sat, took aim and flashed an instant reply which utterly silenced and dis- 
posed of the challenge. Lunching with him after that meeting, we said, 
“How did you ever learn to be so instantaneous?” “I used to practice it 
on the boys in Pennington Seminary.” From early childhood James M. 
Buckley was always saying and doing astonishing things. Wherever he 
lived many traditions about him lingered afterward; in Mount Holly and 
Pennington and Wesleyan University and elsewhere. His intellectual 
daring amounted to audacity. His propensity and ability for argument 
were inborn. One legend, slightly exaggerated as is the way with legends, 
says that when less than a year old he discussed with his mother the 
quality of the food she was giving him. To her and to his uncle, Judge 
Monroe, as well as to the neighborhood, the boy was a perpetual surprise- 
party. Upon the greatest achievements of Dr. Buckley's life this book 
notice has not touched: they are many and extraordinary. We leave our 
readers to find them in Dr. Mains’s volume in impressive and sometimes 
startling array. After the beastly and beaten Huns ceased their accursed 
warfare in November, 1918, Clémenceau, Premier of France at the age of 
seventy-seven in the most tragic and tremendous crisis of his country’s 
history, paid a brief visit to London. One English paper characterized him 
as “hard-headed and pugnacious,” and the street-crowds yelled at him with 
grim enthusiasm “Good old tiger!” The description reminds us somewhat 
of that old warrior, Bishop Carman, of Canada, who on the sidewalk at 
Clifton Springs, in the second year of the world-war, with flery force 
brandished his crutch and showed how England and her empire and her 
Allies were bound to win the war. But Clémenceau reminds us still more 
of Dr. Buckley. In the moment of Dr. Buckley’s complete dominance in 
the Chicago General Conference of 1900, William Fraser McDowell flashed 
his admiration with the name “Little Bobs,” the pet name given in the 
British army to its great commander, General Roberts. When, in the 
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first year of the world-war, Lord Roberts, then retired from service by 
age, visited the front and, being seized with pneumonia, died there, the 
British army fired all its guns in one tremendous salute in memory 
of the dead soldier. In Kipling’s words, “Three hundred miles of cannon 
spoke when the master-gunner died.” And Kipling, who is the only 
real Poet Laureate England has, after magnifying “Little Bobs’s” military 
glory, adds, referring to his noble character and selfless devotion, “But 
glory was the least of things that followed this man home.” Something 
more than glory will follow J. M. Buckley home. About Dr. Mains’s book, 
both author and subject, we might write on endlessly, but will cease for 
the present this discursive, desultory, and meandering notice. And now, 
after more than sixty years of acquaintance ripening into: friendship, 
with thirty-eight years of fellowship in the New York East Conference 
and nineteen years in adjoining editorial offices, we join with all Meth- 
odism in inscribing honor to Doctor James Monroe Buckley, living on 
his eighty-second birthday in his Morristown home which is presided 
over by his daughter. We bless God for the great gift of this true, honest, 
trustworthy, and very able man, loyal to every relationship and equal 
to every task, a man of many talents none of which was ever hid in a 
napkin, a strong, wise, and useful servant of Christ and of his church; 
to whom the Master will surely say, “Well done, good and faithful servant. 
Thou hast been faithful over many things. Enter thou into the joy of 
thy Lord.” This book is one of the most indispensable biographies of 
American Methodism. Read it, everybody! The story of an unparalleled 
career, extraordinary and conspicuous in more ways than is any other. 


State Papers and Addresses. By President Wooprow Wirson. With 
Editorial Notes; a biographical sketch and an analytical index. 
12mo, pp. xiv+494. New York: George H. Doran Company. Price, 
cloth, $2 net. 


The Great Crusade. By the Rt. Hon. Davin Lioyp Grorcz, M.P. 12mo, 
pp. 307. New York: George H. Doran Company. Price, cloth, $1.50 
net. 


Turse two volumes are of more than historical interest and value. 
They will be consulted after the war as among the finest expositions 
of militant and triumphant democracy. We are confident of the out- 
come when such leaders as our President and the Prime Minister of 
England are directing the counsels of the Allies. The principles which 
are enunciated and enforced in these utterances offer the best solutions 
of our problems, and if the nations are guided by them, guarantees of 
honorable peace will be secured for all the coming years. The remark- 
able record of Lloyd George is in keeping with the stirring advances 
of the Allies “through terror to triumph.” The indefatigable zeal, the 
prophetic statesmanship, the rousing eloquence of the Welshman, ex- 
hibited as Chancellor of the Exchequer, and since the war, as Minister 
of Munitions, Secretary of State for War and Prime Minister, clearly 
demonstrate his right to a unique place among the greatest leaders of 
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all time. His inspiring speeches kept up the spirits of the Allies when 
depression confronted them. He brought courage and consecration to 
the ideal of liberty when most needed. What impresses us is the out- 
spoken character of his addresses, which are so healthily free from the 
subterfuge and evasiveness of the typical diplomat. So fascinating is 
his eloquence that on one occasion, early in his career, Sir Henry Irving, 
the celebrated actor, listened to him, hardly moving a muscle all the 
time that the young orator was speaking. It is therefore very timely 
that some of his more notable addresses are now published under the 
expressive title of The Great Crusade. By the side of this volume we 
place the ringing messages of the President, concerning whose “un- 
rivalled gift of succinct and trenchant speech” Lloyd George, himself 
a master of the art, has borne such fine testimony. Lloyd George con- 
cluded one of his earlier addresses on “The Causes and Aims of the 
War” with this peroration: “Now we are faced with the greatest and 
grimmest struggle of all. Liberty, equality, fraternity, not amongst men, 
but amongst nations—great and small, powerful and weak, exalted and 
humble: Germany and Belgium, Austria and Serbia—equality, fraternity, 
amongst peoples as well as amongst men—that is the challenge which 
has been thrown to us. Europe is again drenched with the blood of 
its bravest and best. But, do not forget—these are the great successions 
of hallowed causes; they are the Stations of the Cross on the road to 
the emancipation of mankind. Let us endure as our fathers did. Every 
birth is an agony, and the new world is born out of the agony of the 
old world. My appeal to the people of this country, and, if my appeal 
can reach beyond it, is this, that we should continue to fight for the great 
goal of international right and international justice, so that never again 
shall brute force sit on the throne of justice, nor barbaric strength wield 
the scepter of right.” He ended a remarkable address, entitled, “Sow- 
ing the Winter Wheat,” by saying: “There are rare epochs in the his- 
tory of the world when in a few raging years the character, the destiny, 
of the whole race is determined for unknown ages. This is one. The 
winter wheat is being sown. It is better, it is surer, it is more bounti- 
ful in its harvest than when it is sown in the soft springtime. There 
are many storms to pass through, there are many frosts to endure, be- 
fore the land brings forth its green promise. But let us not be weary 
in well-doing, for in due season we shall reap if we faint not.” In an 
address on “The Great Men of Wales,” he said: “A nation may be rich 
in minerals, may be rich in its soil, may be rich in natural beauties, 
it may be rich in its commerce; but unless it is also rich in great men 
there is an essential ingredient to national wealth which is missing. 
The great men of any nation are like mountains. They attract and 
assemble the vitalising elements in the heavens and distribute and di- 
rect them in the valleys and the plains so as to irrigate the land with 
their fertilising qualities. The world without them would be either 
a desert or a morass.” From the address on “The Entry of America 
Into the War,” we quote: “The United States of America have a noble 
tradition, never broken, of having never engaged in war except for lib- 
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erty, and this is the greatest struggle for liberty they have ever em- 
barked upon. I am not at all surprised when one recollects the wars 
of the past, that America took its time to make up its mind about the 
character of this struggle. In Europe most of the great wars of the 
past were waged for dynastic aggrandisement and for conquest. No 
wonder that when this great war started there were some elements of 
suspicion still lurking in the minds of the people of the United States 
of America, There were many who thought, perhaps, that Kings were 
at their old tricks, and although they saw the gallant republic of France 
fighting, some of them, perhaps, regarded France as the poor victim 
of conspiracy and of monarchial swashbucklers. The fact that the 
United States of America has made up its mind finally makes it abun- 
dantly clear to the world that this is no struggle of that character, 
but a great fight for human liberty.” The development of thought in 
the United States which led to the final decision can be clearly traced 
in the several addresses of our President, who viewed the situation with 
calm and disinterested deliberation, and spoke at every crucial oppor- 
tunity with the dignity worthy of a great democracy. He once said: 
“This country, above every country in the world, is meant to lift; it 
is meant to add to the forces that improve. It is meant to add to 
everything that betters the world, that gives it better thinking, more 
honest endeavor, a closer grapple of man with man, so that we will all 
be pulling together like one irresistible team in a single harness.” The 
addresses delivered during the Western preparedness tour are of un- 
usual value in understanding the genius of America. In one of those 
speeches he said: “I know the spirit of America to be this: We respect 
other nations, and absolutely respect their rights so long as they respect 
our rights. We do not claim anything for ourselves which they would 
not in like circumstances claim for themselves. Every statement of 
right that we have made is grounded upon the previous utterances of 
their own public men and their own judges. America has drawn no 
fine points. America has raised no novel issue. America has merely 
asserted the rights of her citizens and her government upon what is 
written plain upon all the documents of international intercourse.” On 
“The Essential Terms of Peace” he said: “The equality of nations upon 
which peace must be founded, if it is to last, must be an equality of 
rights; the guarantees exchanged must neither recognize nor imply a 
difference between big nations and small, between those that are power- 
ful and those that are weak. Right must be based upon the common 
strength, not upon the individual strength, of the nations upon whose 
concert peace will depend. Equality of territory or of resources there 
of course cannot be; nor any other sort of equality not gained in the 
ordinary peaceful and legitimate development of the peoples themselves. 
But no one asks or expects anything more than an equality of rights. 
Mankind is looking now for freedom of life, not for equipoise of power.” 
Anyone who has read a book like Face to Face with Kaiserism, by 
Gerard, can see that it is impossible to argue with the Prussian autocracy. 
There was only one course open “to redeem the world and maxe it fit 
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for free men like ourselves to live in. ... Germany has once more 
said that force, and force alone, shall decide whether Justice and Peace 
shall reign in the affairs of men, whether Right as America conceives 
it or Dominion as she conceives it shall determine the destinies of man- 
kind. There is, therefore, but one response possible from us: Force, 
Force to the utmost, Force without stint cr limit; the righteous and 
triumphant Force which shall make Right the law of the world, and 
cast every selfish dominion down in the dust.” These addresses on a 
variety of subjects ring the changes with remarkable versatility on the 
rights of the people against oppression. “The free peoples of the world 
must draw together in some common covenant, some genuine and prac- 
tical cooperation that will in effect combine their force to secure peace 
and justice in the dealings of nations with one another. The brother- 
hood of mankind must no longer be a fair but empty phrase; it must 
be given a structure of force and reality. The nations must realize their 
common life and effect a workable partnership to secure that life against 
the aggressions of autocratic and self-pleasing power.” In these two 
volumes we have preaching of a high order because the prophetic note 
is always present. They deserve the most careful study and reflection. 


Why Prohibition? By Cuartes Sterzite. 12mo, pp. 310. New York: 
George H. Doran Company. Price, cloth, $1.50. 


Ir is fitting that the temperance question should be thoroughly dis- 
cussed at the present time, when the States are called upon to ratify the 
National Prohibition Constitutional Amendment. The day for which de- 
voted men and women labored with much sacrifice is about to dawn, and 
the most serious menace of civilization is surely destined to be radically 
destroyed. War-time prohibition is certainly a great advance, but what 
is good for the duration of the war is equally good after the war, when 
we will be confronted by more problems than we anticipate. Why not try 
to get rid of some of them by removing the cause of most of our troubles? 
Mr. Stelzle has written a book which might well be regarded as a war- 
time challenge. He presents facts fresh from the fields of war and from 
the second line of defense at home. His illustrations are taken from 
sources which are not available to most people. Many of his testimonies 
are from recent witnesses. Not many know that the Bartenders’ Union 
open and close their meetings with prayer. Here is the prayer of dis- 
missal offered by the officiating chaplain: “Thou, O Father, who hast 
created all things as they are, now that we are about to quit this circle 
and mingle again with the selfish world, we pray Thee to protect and 
shield us and our work from evil hands, and may we all at last be 
received into the circle of Thy love. Amen.” This is either gruesome 
hypocrisy or demoralizing superstition, for he to whom such a prayer 
is addressed is some Baal or Moloch and not the God of the New Testa- 
ment. There are several criticisms of organized labor, which are the 
mere forcible because they are made by one who knows from first-hand 
knowledge. The chapter on “Organized Labor and the Saloon” contains 
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important data. “A study of the Constitutions of over one hundred inter- 
national labor unions in the United States revealed the fact that fully 
one-half of them have taken some action regarding the liquor question. 
Many will not pay sick or death benefits if the member was killed or 
injured while intoxicated. Others have adopted resolutions forbidding 
all local unions from holding their meetings in places controlled by 
saloons. A very considerable number suspend or expel members who 
enter a lodge in a state of intoxication. In many cases they will not 
admit a man who is known to be a habitual drinker of intoxicants. Others 
will not admit to membership men who are engaged in the sale of in- 
toxicating liquors, which means that if a member of a particular union 
gives up his trade and enters the saloon business, he is not permitted to 
retain his membership in the organization. Some unions have a clause 
in their contract with employers permitting him to instantly discharge 
a man for drunkenness.” All this is certainly very encouraging for the out- 
iook of prohibition. Mr. Stelzle is quick to expose the subterfuge and 
brazen impudence of the official organs of the Liquor Dealers’ Association. . 
He exposes fake advertisements, and in several chapters, he offers most 
convincing arguments and conclusive evidence, which can be used as 
“ammunition to batter down the bulwarks of booze.” His suggestions 
to reform workers to get next the labor movements deserve attention. 
Two chapters on “Why the Saloon Must Go,” and “Substitutes for the 
Saloon,” are particularly pertinent. Another chapter on “How Prohibition 
Works in Practice” brings together a vast array of testimonies from 
leaders in the world of commerce and labor and editors of newspapers. 
Without extravagance and intemperate generalizations, this author 
marshals his facts and figures and deals with the economic and industrial 
phases of this most crucial question. The book is one of the strongest 
indictments of the liquor traffic. 





A READING COURSE 


The Development of a Christian Soul. By the Rev. Greorce Steven, D.D. 
New York: George H. Doran Company. $1.50 net. 


Tus book is a transcript from life and an interpretation thereof 
from the standpoint of Christianity. The first edition was entitled The 
Warp and the Woof, but the title of the second edition explains the purpose 
of the book more clearly. Those who have read Dr. Steven’s earlier vol- 
ume, on The Psychology of the Christian Soul, know what to expect from 
the author of that same book. The same mastery of the relevant literature 
and a discriminating treatment of subjects like conversion and the essen- 
tials of the Christian life are seen in the second volume, which deals with 
the important aspects of Christian character. They are both written from 
a knowledge derived from original sources, the lives of men and women 
as the author came in pastoral contact with them. In this way he was 
able to test the validity of theories obtained from books and give to his 
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contribution the merit of practical worth and workableness. For these rea- 
sons both books are of particular value to preachers. It is interesting to 
learn that the volume we are to study this month was the outcome of prep- 
aration for the pulpit. Indeed, here is sermon material of the best sort, 
and, apart from that, the devotional tone and optimistic spirit should com- 
mend it both to clergy and laity. While he repeatedly insists on the psy- 
chological method, he is careful to point out that psychology is only 
a standpoint and a method in the study of religion. He is, therefore, 
not obsessed by the questionnaire mode which, in the hands of far 
too many students, betrays its weakness instead of its strength. When, 
he states that these chapters deal with the mental aspect of our spir- 
itual life, and not with theology or with practical affairs, it must not be 
inferred that the volume is a purely philosophical discussion. His chief 
interest is not with doctrine but with Christian experience and the divers 
forces which make or mar it in the loom of life. At the very outset Dr. 
Steven strikes the right note, that it is in the power of each one to adapt 
and master his surroundings, however lowly, and to fashion his soul after 
the pattern of Christ. The thought of personal responsibility is thus 
treated from a new angle, and we are reminded that “we are not the bond- 
slaves of our past, but masters of our destinies.” He also lays low the spec- 
ters of heredity and environment by pointing out that instead of believing 
in them we should believe in God, who besets us behind and before. The 
value of the book consists of the suggestions as to ways and means by 
which the soul can develop, as it makes the Eternal God its refuge, know- 
ing that underneath are the everlasting arms and that the way before it 
leads through discipline and struggle to the achievement of Christlikeness. 
Note what a large view is taken of the conception of religion, which in its 
numerous forms has been the one supreme agency for regenerating the 
race. How would you relate the idea of religion as an institution with 
rites and customs to that of religion as a personal relation between God 
and man? Explain the intellectual, the emotional and the volitional types 
of religion; how they are at bottom interdependent, and therefore calling 
for charity on the part of Christian men. The urgency of making right 
decisions is well shown in the chapter on “The Soul and Its Development.” 
When God calls each one must answer for himself, deliberately resolved to 
set God before him as the end of life. See further the chapters in The Psy- 
chology of the Christian Soul on “The Enslaving of the Soul Through Sin,” 
“The Liberating of the Soul Through Conversion,” “The Capture of the 
Soul by God” and “The Soul in the Presence of God.” The imitation of 
Christ does not consist of repeating specific acts, but of adopting his spirit 
and entering into a mood or disposition and making the right attitude of 
mind and heart toward the Father. The peril of refusing God is fatal. In 
a later chapter on “The World of Desire,” he points out that instruction 
alone is insufficient. The hearer must be brought to the point of decision 
and be urged to make it with promptness. It is a serious mistake to sup- 
pose that “the knowledge of the truth has power in it to produce obedience 
to the truth.” We must reckon with “the conflict of desires,” and since 
“the strength of a desire is the measure of the strength of the moral realm 
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within him,” it must be seen that right desires are implanted and ex- 
pressed in opposition to those that are evil or imperfect. A good sermon 
can be preached on this subject based on the text: “If thou hadst known” 
(Luke 19. 42). On the subject of influence and example a warning is ut- 
tered in the sentence quoted from Traherne, a contemporary of Milton: “It 
is not our parents’ loins so much as our parents’ lives that enthrall and 
blind us.” Dr. Steven has much to say in his earlier book on the power 
of the home for good or evil. In Chapter VIII of his second book some good 
reasons are given why the emotions are to be trusted. Not only does the 
religious emotion have value for its own sake, it is the only way by which 
we can learn some of the greatest of truths, and emotion is, furthermore, 
the immediate source of action. There is a good chapter on “Christianity 
a Religion of Joy,” which suggests the question whether the note of de- 
pression in much of our preaching is not one of the causes for its ineffec- 
tual appeal. Of equal value is the study of compassion, which is well de- 
scribed as “the nearest to God of all our emotions.” Another subject is the 
wrath of God, characterized as “the consuming fire of his love.” A clear 
distinction is also made between chastening and punishment. The great 
paradox that Christianity is a life of freedom and of bondage is well ex- 
pounded in Chapters XIV and XV. The devotion of a Christian to Christ 
is “a calm, deep passion of love,” and exercises such a transforming power 
that it is not “the enslaving of a Christian by his Christianity that strikes 
one, but his liberation from the narrowness and blight of a selfish life.” 
The discussion of cowardice and courage is illustrated by incidents of the 
war. The appeal is made for the exhibition of “civil courage” in ordinary 
walks of life where Christian men and women are confronted by the fears 
of pain, mockery, poverty, old age, death and one or other of a hundred 
smaller things. Another subject is “The Mystery of Suffering,” and the 
inevitable place of struggle in the culture of the Christian graces. Note 
the bearing of this on present conditions, and thoughtfully consider our au- 
thor’s explanations. Is his teaching in harmony with the New Testament? 
If so, is it not mandatory that Christian preachers expound the truth that 
through suffering there will come to us, as came to Christ, liberty of spirit 
and disinterestedness of thought? What difference will it make to the 
preaching and practice of the Church if we are conscientiously and cour- 
ageously led to accept the truth that the Cross of Christ means that He is 
a sharer in all our experience of both good and evil? The modern pulpit 
needs not only a revival of the spirit of joy, but also “the renascence of 
wonder.” In his volume, Unwritten Sayings of Our Lord, Professor David 
Smith has a rich chapter suggested by one of the extra-canonical words 
of Jesus: “Wonder at the things before you, for wonder is the beginning 
of knowledge.” Wonder, as Dr. Steven puts it, is the attitude of mind pro- 
duced by something great, unexpected, striking. It is one of the graces we 
should cultivate that we may be guarded against the drag and dull monot- 
ony in life. “When wonder has an element of fear in it we call it awe; 
when it has an element of admiration, we call it reverence; when it is 
combined with love we know it as devotion, and when we surrender our 
soul in it, then we adore.” The summons to preachers and teachers is that 
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they see the glory in common things and plain people, and make it shine 
out. The chapter on “A Religion of the Will” has this conclusion: “The 
divine life is a gift, yet no spiritual gift is ours except on the condition 
of employing it continually and resolutely.” The last chapter, on “Con- 
centration of the Soul on God,” makes an urgent plea for meditation, which 
is “the devotional study of some passage of Scripture, of the life of our 
Lord; or, it may be, some doctrine or Christian grace, or the life of one of 
His servants.” There should also be the practice of contemplation, which 
“enters into what may perhaps be calle4 = closer relation to God. It is the 
attitude of the soul to God as he is in himself. Meditation in any sincere 
heart rises from time to time into contemplation,” which “lives and moves 
in the sense of the indwelling presence of God.” The time is at hand for 
a deep and overwhelming revival of the Christian graces and virtues. 
Happy the preachers who understand the signs and give themselves to 
meet the needs of the new age. This book of spiritual instruction and 
guidance will greatly help all lovers of the kingdom of God who labor for 
its more glorious coming. 


Sipe READING 


The Psychology of the Christian Soul. By George Steven (Hodder and 
Stoughton, $1.50). From references already made it will be seen that this 
is one of the most important books for an intensive study of the truth and 
marvel of the life hid with Christ in God. 

The Varieties of Religious HNaeperience. By William James (Long- 
mans, $3.20). A well-known classic, rich in biographical and autobiograph- 
ical testimony, mostly morbid, but suggesting the more wholesome way 
according to Christ. 

For information about books on subjects of interest to preachers, ad- 
dress this department, Reading Course, care of the Mernopist Review, 150 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. 








